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BENJAMIN GARFIELD 

fl. 1650 

Benjamin Garfield is known as a dramatist only from Robert 
Barons poem commending his tragi-comedy, The Unfortunate 
Fortunate , in Pocula Castalia, 1650. Since Baron was a member of 
Gray’s Inn in the later forties, G. C. Moore Smith conjectures that 
his friend the dramatist was the Benjamin Garfield of Gray's Inn 
who was called to the bar n February 1645/6 and summoned, 
with others, by the Benchers of the Inn on 4 June 1649 to show 
cause 'why they doe not paie the Preacher’. ( N . & Q., Eleventh 
Series, ix [1914], 43.) 

Professor C. J. Sisson says that the author of The Unfortunate 
Fortunate was the eldest son of Benjamin Garfield, Citizen and 
Dyer of London. This Benjamin the elder was the son-in-law of 
Anne Elsdon, the notorious protagonist of the underplot of The 
Late Murder of the Son upon the Mother, or Keep the Widow Waking 
(see above under Dekker), and the chief prosecutor of Anne’s 
defamers. (‘Keep the Widow Waking’, Library, Fourth Series, 
viii [1927], 256 et passim.) 


The Unfortunate Fortunate (> 1650) 

(Lost) 

This play is known only from the commendatory verses pub¬ 
lished by Robert Baron in his Pocula Castalia, 1650. These verses 
are entitled: 'To my Honour'd Friend Benjamin Garfield Esq; 
Vpon his excellent Tragi-comedy Entitled The Vnfortunate Fortunate . ’ 
Baron begins with an attack on the anti-theatrical activities of 
the Puritans, but proceeds with lines which give some hints of the 
character of the lost play. 

Thy Muse . . . 

Unto a Musick Banquet calls our ears, 

Where ('cause best melody in Discords dwell) 

Countrey and Court our hearing Organs fill. 

First Balaam’s Asses bray, beasts set on end, 

Soules drown’d in lumps of flesh that downwards tend. 

Yet 'mong these walking clods thine Effre showes 
Like one of Venus team trooping with Crowes. 

She thus disguiz’d is no more blemished 
Than a rich Diamon’d that’s set in Lead. 
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Of their Rusticitie she partaked lesse 

Than th' scaly Tribe do o' th' seas brackishnesse. 

Thou tell'st us how one Dart struck two together. 

Plum'd with Turtles, not a Sparrows feather. 

But oh the frownes of chance that Lovers meet! 

4 'Lesse't had sowre sawce Love were too sweet a meat. 

Now a foule Dungeons eccho must reply 
Their itterated vowes of constancy. 

At length their Innocence breakes forth like Day 
And chase black Nights suspicious clouds away. 

Thy Lovers fortitude in hard assays 

Got them the Nuptiall Garland, thee the Bayes, 

It rests, but that I wish the Actors may 
As well as thou hast written, make the Play. 

‘ Playes written are not finished, made they are 
* 1 ' th' study first, next on the Theater. 

(Pocula Castalia , H 7 V -H 8 V , pp. 112-14.) 

Apparently the tragi-comedy concerned the vicissitudes in the 
life of Effre, first shown disguised in the country, later imprisoned 
with her lover, and finally happily married. Baron says the play 
had not yet been acted. Much of the portions omitted here com¬ 
pare Garfield with Ben Jonson, but say (I think) that whereas 
Jonson wrote Catiline inspired by wine, Garfield was inspired by 
beer. If one may judge by the implied plot of the play, Jonson 
would no doubt have considered Garfield’s inspiration adequate. 

The Unfortunate Fortunate may well have been written after the 
closing of the theatres, but Baron gives no hint as to how old the 
composition was, and Garfield was probably old enough to have 
written it before 1642. 

JASPER GARNETT 
fl. 1621 

Nothing is known of Jasper Garnett except what Miss Mildred 
Campbell derived from the Star Chamber records concerning his 
play. She says that he was formerly a Lancashire schoolmaster, 
but that at the time of the performance of his play at Kendal 
Castle in 1621 he was a resident of Kendal. (Mildred Campbell, 
The English Yeoman under Elizabeth and the Early Stuarts [1942], 
p. 152, from Star Chamber 8, 34/4.) 
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Unnamed Play (1621) 

Garnett's unnamed play was written to present the case of the 
tenants on the barony of Kendal in Westmorland against the en¬ 
croachment of the landlords. According to the records of the Star 
Chamber (8, 34/4), the play was presented at Kendal Castle in 
1621. Miss Campbell quotes and summarizes the record: 

One of the scenes showed an ingeniously constructed hell placed a 
little to the side and below stage wherein ravens were supposedly 
feeding on poor sheep. Henry Ward and Thomas Ducket, two of the 
tenants, in their characters of clown or fool inquired of a boy who 
stood looking into this hell what he saw there. The boy replied that 
he ‘did see Landlords and puritanes and Sheriffs bailiffs and other 
sorts of people, ’ whereupon the one clown said to the other: 

Ravens quotha, no, thou art farr by the square, its false land¬ 
lords makes all that croakinge there, and those sheepe wee poore 
men, whose right these by their skill, would take awaie, and make 
us tenants at will, and when our ancient liberties are gone theile 
puke and poole, & peele us to the bare bone. 

(Mildred Campbell, op. cit., pp. 150-2.) 

HENRY GLAPTHORNE 
1610-<42/3 

Anon. ‘Henry Glapthorne’s Plays', The Retrospective Review, x 
(1824), 122-59. (Mostly synopses.) 

Goodwin, Gordon. ‘Glapthorne Family', N. &. Q., Eighth Series, 
xii (11 December 1897), 466. 

Shaver, Chester Linn. The Life and Works of Henry Glapthorne. 

Unpublished Harvard dissertation, 1937. 

Walter, J. H. The Plays and Poems of Henry Glapthorne. Unpub¬ 
lished London dissertation, c. 1935. 

-‘Henry Glapthorne', T.L.S., 19 September 1936, p. 748. 

Zwickert, Max. Henry Glapthorne (1881). 

Henry Glapthorne was baptized at St. Andrew's, Whittlesey, 
Cambridgeshire, 28 July 1610, the fourth son of Thomas Glap¬ 
thorne, gentleman, and the first surviving son of his third wife, 
nee Faith Hatcliff. (Walter, T.L.S.) The Glapthomes were a 
numerous family and prosperous enough to bear arms, at least by 
1619. (Ibid.) Chester Linn Shaver (op. cit., chapters i-iii) has 
collected a deal of information about the dramatist's father, 
who became bailiff to Lady Hatton, the formidable wife of Sir 
Edward Coke, and about his elder half-brother, George. (See also 
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[R. H. Shepherd, ed.] The Plays and Poems of Henry Glapthorne 
[1874], i, pp. xxiii-xxxiv.) 

Shepherd conjectures that Glapthorne may have attended 
St. Paul's School because of the fact that Latin verses entitled ‘ In 
caedem Alberti Wallenstenii, ducis Fridlandiae. 1634* and signed 
'Alex. Gil/ are published in the 1639 q uar t° of Glapthorne's 
Tragedy of Albertus Wallenstein. (Ibid., pp. xix-xx, and n. 16.) 
(The author of the verses was probably Alexander Gill the younger, 
Jonson's enemy and Usher at St. Paul's, rather than his father, 
the then Headmaster.) Gill's acquaintances, however, were cer¬ 
tainly not confined to his former pupils, and Walter notes that it 
seems to have been the custom of the Glapthorne family to send 
its boys to Peterborough (T.L.S., loc. cit.), though there is no 
evidence that Henry was enrolled there. 

Before his fourteenth birthday young Glapthorne matriculated 
as a pensioner at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and was 
assigned Mr. Palmer as a tutor. (Ibid.) Walter could find no other 
evidence of his Cambridge career or any record that he took a 
degree. He notes the death of Glapthorne’s mother, buried at 
St. Andrew's 27 September 1625, and of his sister-in-law, Priscilla 
Glapthorne, on whom the dramatist published an elegy in his 
Poems , 1639, and who was buried 7 August 1629. 

The date of Glapthorne's arrival in London is unknown. Shaver 
conjectures 1631, Walter 'perhaps earlier'; Shaver suggests that 
he may have been a groom-porter in some nobleman's household, 
and it is true that in 1642/3, when the House of Lords was in¬ 
vestigating Glapthorne’s pamphlet, His Majesties Gracious Answer, 
they sent for 'Glapthorne the Porter'. The eleven plays which are 
attributed to Glapthorne in a period of less than ten years indicate 
a rather active play-writing career, and certain of his poems suggest 
more than a simply amateur connexion with the theatre. His 
prologue, 'To a reviv’d Vacation Play’, is the sort of work nor¬ 
mally done by the dramatist regularly attached to a theatre, 
like Massinger or Shirley, and so is the prologue, 'For Ezekiel 
Fen at his first Acting a Mans Part'. His verses 'Vpon the Duke 
of York his Birth-night at Richmond. To the Prince, and the 
rest of his Maiesties Children' appear to be the prologue for a 
court performance on that occasion, and his 'Entertainment to 
the Prince Elector at Mr. Osbalston's ' is certainly a prologue, but 
his elegy on the death of Mrs. Susanna Osbalston may indicate 
that the ' Entertainment' prologue was occasioned by some rela¬ 
tionship to Osbalston rather than to a dramatic company. Simi¬ 
larly suggestive but inconclusive are the verses which Edward 
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May, presumably the actor (see above, ii. 509-10), wrote for 
Glapthome’s edition of Beedome’s poems, verses which indicate 
some intimacy with Glapthorne. These poems, and a play-writing 
schedule somewhat crowded for an amateur, make one wonder if 
Glapthorne could have been the regular dramatist for one of the 
theatres for a time. However, though these facts provide material 
for speculation as to Glapthome's theatrical connexions, they are 
not full enough for any satisfactory conclusions. 

As Walter notes, there are surprisingly few commendatory 
verses by or to Glapthorne, or allusions to him. 

The first certain date in Henry Glapthome’s dramatic career is 
Sir Henry Herbert’s licence of his play, Love's Trial or the Hol¬ 
lander , on 12 March 1635/6, but Walter thinks his Argalus and 
Parthenia may have been acted as early as 1633. Four of his plays 
were performed by Beeston's companies at the Phoenix, one 
probably by the King’s Revels company at the Salisbury Court, 
and one by the King’s company at the Globe; five—four lost and 
one printed as Chapman’s—cannot be associated with any com¬ 
pany. 

In January 1640/1 a volume of poems by Thomas Beedome was 
entered in the Stationers' Register. The volume was edited by 
Glapthorne, who signed the address to the reader and wrote two 
of the commendatory poems. Several of the writers of the dozen 
sets of commendatory verses were probably friends of Glapthorne, 
but except for Glapthome’s own verses and those of Thomas 
Nabbes, Edward May, and Francis Beedome the poems are 
signed by initials only. Glapthome's own volume of poems, which 
appeared in 1639, like his plays, without commendatory verses. 
Not many of the various poems published in the volume seem to 
indicate personal relationships. One is that for his sister-in-law, 
Priscilla Glapthorne, which he salvaged and modified somewhat 
as the concluding lines for Argalus and Parthenia. Another is that 
for Charles Cotton. 

There is something rather odd about the publication of Glap¬ 
thome’s plays. Of the eleven assigned to him, only six were 
published in the seventeenth century, and one of these, Revenge 
for Honour , appeared in 1654 after his death and without his 
name on the title-page. The five others all seem to have been 
published with the author’s co-operation, for four have dedica¬ 
tions signed by him, and the fifth, Argalus and Parthenia , was 
published by Pakeman, who published his Poems in the same year. 
It is odd that all five plays were published in 1639 and 1640, and 
that, though four of them say on the title-pages that they were 
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acted by Their Majesties 1 Servants (Beeston's Boys), none of the 
four appears in the list of plays—many already published—which 
were protected for that company by the Lord Chamberlain io 
August 1639. (See above, i. 330-1.) Why Glapthome’s sudden 
interest in publication, and why the lack of interest in his plays 
by the company for which he wrote them ? Various explanations 
are possible, but one wonders if some violent break with the 
managers of the theatre in Drury Lane is reflected in these facts. 

One general characteristic of Glapthome’s plays, noted by all 
commentators, should be mentioned. Bullen stated it aptly: 

Any one who has had the patience to read the Plays of Henry Glap- 
thorne cannot fail to be amused by the bland persistence with which 
certain passages are reproduced in one play after another. Glapthome's 
stock of fancies was not very extensive, but he puts himself to con¬ 
siderable pains to make the most of them. (A Collection of Old English 
Plays , ii [1883], 101.) 

In 1643 Glapthome published a small volume entitled White- 
Hall. A Poem. Written 1642. With Elegies On The Right Honour¬ 
able Francis Earl of Bedford. And Henry Earle of Manchester, Lord 
Privy Seale: both deceased during this present Session of Parliament. 
With An Anniversarie on the timelesse death of Mrs. Anne Kirk , 
wife to the truly Noble Geo. Kirk, Gentleman of the Robes and of his 
Majesties Bed Chamber, drowned unfortunately passing London 
Bridge, Iuly 6, 1641. The volume is dedicated ’To my noble 
Friend and Gossip, Captaine Richard Lovelace ’. 

Mr. J. H. Walter has found three bits of information about 
Glapthome in the months just before and after the closing of the 
theatres. In the registers of St. Bride's, Fleet Street, is the follow¬ 
ing baptismal record, dated 1 July 1642: 

Louelis Daughter of Mr. Henry Glapthome wife Susan. 

The child was probably named for Glapthome’s ’Gossip', Captain 
Richard Lovelace, to whom Whitehall had been dedicated. Eight 
months later in the burial registers of St. Andrew's, Holborn, for 
March 1642/3 is: 

Shusan Glapthome wife of Henry Glapthome yeoman died in Luke 
Cliftons house next Gunpowder Ally in fetter Lane the . 22: buried 
the 23. 

The place of residence identifies the dramatist as the same as ‘ one 
Glapthome, who lived in Fetter Lane’, who, according to the 
statement made by the printer Richard Heme to the House of 
Lords on 12 January 1642/3, was the author of the tract, His 
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Maiesties Gracious Answer to The Message sent from the Honourable 
Citie of London , concerning Peace , dated 1643. A few weeks later 
Herne, ‘Glapthorne the Porter’, and others were to be brought 
in to give evidence, but it is not known whether Glapthorne was 
found or punished. (Walter, T.L.S.) 

There are no further records of the dramatist, and Walter 
thinks that he must have died during the forties. Mr. Shaver was 
inclined to think that the dramatist was the Xlapthome Esq' 
to whom the King wrote about Newmarket game, 17 November 
1663, or the Mr. Clapthome, a ‘Poore Knight of Windsor’, who 
is recorded in March 1676. [Life and Works of Henry Glapthorne , 
pp. 125-6.) It seems to me much more likely that Walter is right 
and that the dramatist died before the Restoration. 

Collected Editions 

The Plays and Poems of Henry Glapthorne now first collected 
with illustrative notes and a Memoir of the author in two volumes 
[R. H. Shepherd, ed.], 2 vols. (1874). 

Mr. J. H. Walter said in 1937 that he was working on an edition 
of the plays of Glapthorne. ( R.E.S . xiii [1937], 425.) 

Albertiis Wallenstein (1634-9) 

Nicholson, Brinsley. ‘Henry Glapthome’s “Albertus Wallen¬ 
stein,” Eds. 1639, 1640’, N. & Q., Seventh Series, vii (16 
February 1889), 127. 

Shaver, Chester Linn. The Life and Works of Henry Glapthorne. 
Unpublished Harvard dissertation, 1937, pp. 256-302. 

1639, 22 Sept. S.R. George Hutton entered for his copy ‘ a Tragedy 
of Albertus Wallenstein late duke of ffriedland &c by Hen: 
Glapthorne\ (Greg, Bibliography , i. 51.) 

1639. The Tragedy Of Albert vs Wallenstein, Late Duke of Frid- 
land, and Generali to the Emperor Ferdinand the second. 
Written by Henry Glapthorne. Cedant carminibus reges Regum - 
que triumphi. The Scene, Egers. And Acted with good Allow¬ 
ance at the Globe on the Banke-side, by his Majesties Servants 
... 1639. 

1640. [Another issue with only a slight change in the imprint and 
a new date.] 

In Glapthome’s dedication of the quarto ‘ To The Great Example 
Of Vertve And Trve Mecenas Of Liberall Arts, M r . William Murrey 
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of his Majesties Bed-Chamber’, he speaks of his ‘many ingage- 
ments to your best selfe’, but nothing is known of this relation¬ 
ship. Presumably this was the Murray who, in June 1638, had 
brought the King’s allowance of the questioned manuscript of 
Massinger’s The King and the Subject to Sir Henry Herbert, but 
there is no reason to think that any special favour to the King's 
company was intended or that Glapthorne was sufficiently attached 
to the King’s men to have been concerned in any case. 

A Latin poem, ‘In caedem Alberti Wallenstenii, ducis Frid- 
landiae. 1634’, by ‘Alex. Gil. ’ follows the dedication in the quarto, 
but it seems to have no connexion with the play beyond the 
subject. There is no other indication of any connexion between 
Glapthorne and the schoolmaster, and the poem seems oddly out 
of place. 

Mr. Shaver shows that a principal source of the play is the 
pamphlet entitled The Relation of the Death of that Great General¬ 
issimo (of His Imperial Maiestie ) the Duke of Mecklenburg, Fridland, 
Sagan, and Great Glogaw &c Together with the Cause thereof, which 
was entered in the Stationers' Register 22 March 1633/4. (Op. cit., 
pp. 271-5.) He thinks that the sub-plot came from the Hep- 
tameron, li. Sixth day. (Ibid., pp. 276-81.) Glapthorne seems 
always to have been an imitative writer, and many lines in this 
play sound like echoes. Suggestions of Julius Caesar are particu¬ 
larly notable, and Walter calls attention (R.E.S. xiii [1937], 430) 
to the fact that the King’s company revived that play in 1636/7 
and 1638. (Adams, Herbert, pp. 57 and 77.) 

The play must have been produced between the entry of its 
source pamphlet in the Stationers’ Register and the entry of the 
play itself in September 1639. Either 1634 or 1635 would have 
been a timely date, as Shaver noted, and he toyed with the notion 
of a court performance before the Globe production. A court 
production, however—the best possible advertising—would cer¬ 
tainly have been noted on the title-page, as it was in the case of 
Glapthome’s Argalus and Parthenia, which was published in the 
same year. The fact that the Wallenstein title-page, unlike those 
for most Caroline plays of the King's company, mentions only 
the Globe and not the more attractive Blackfriars (see above, i. 
30, n. 6) indicates that the play was acted only at the Globe and 
therefore in the summer—a fate which seems appropriate enough 
for this rather naive tragedy of blood. The London theatres were 
closed by plague during the entire summers of 1636 and 1637 
(see above, ii. 661-5), and we are left with possible first produc¬ 
tions for Albertus Wallenstein in the summers of 1634,1635,1638, 
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and 1639. Walter thinks the play was produced c. 1639 (R.E.S. 
xiii [1937], 430), but I have not seen his London manuscript 
thesis in which he sets out his evidence. Fleay's argument (Biog. 
Chron. i. 246) for 1639 is unconvincing. 

Shaver found evidence that the play was produced in Berlin 
in the seventeenth century. ( Harvard Summaries of Theses [1938], 
p. 285.) 

Argalus and Parthenia ( c . 1632 < > 1638, c. 1633?) 

Greg, W. W. Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama (1906), pp. 331-4. 
Hill, Herbert Wynford ‘Sidney's Arcadia and the Elizabethan 
Drama', University of Nevada Studies, i (1908), 42-45. 

Laidler, Josephine. ‘A History of Pastoral Drama in England 
until 1700', Englische Studien, xxxv (1905), 213-14. 

Shaver, Chester Linn. The Life and Works of Henry Glapthorne. 
Unpublished Harvard dissertation, 1937. 

1638/9, 11 Jan. S.R. Daniel Pakeman entered for his copy ‘a 
Play called Argalus & Parthenia &c. by Hen: Glapthorne*. 
(Greg, Bibliography , i. 49.) 

1639. Argalus And Parthenia. As it hath been Acted at the Court 
before their Maiesties: And At the Private-House in Drury- 
Lane, By their Maiesties Servants. By Hen. Glapthorne ... 1639. 
1656, 25 Mar. S.R. The entry of an Argalus and Parthenia to 
Thomas Vere on this date does not refer to Glapthorne's play. 
(G. E. B. Eyre, ed., Stationers ' Register, 1640-1708, ii. 42.) 
1660/1, 31 Jan. ‘Thursday the 31. Jan. Argalus and Parthenia' 
appears in a list of performances of plays by ‘ the Kings Com- 
panie at the Red Bull and the new house in Gibbon's Tennis 
Court near Clare Market', 1660-2. (Adams, Herbert, p. 117.) 
1660/1, 31 Jan. ‘... to the Theatre, and there sat in the pit among 
the company of fine ladys, &c.; and the house was exceeding 
full, to see Argalus and Parthenia, the first time that it hath 
been acted: and indeed it is good, though wronged by my over 
great expectations, as all things else are.' (Diary of Samuel 
Pepys.) 

1660/1, 5 Feb. \ . . I went by coach to the play-house at the 
Theatre. . . . Here we saw Argalus and Parthenia, which I 
lately saw, but though pleasant for the dancing and singing, 
I do not find good for any wit or design therein.' (Ibid.) 

1661. 28 Oct. \ . . to the Theatre, and there saw “Argalus 
and Parthenia," where a woman acted Parthenia, and came 
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afterwards on the stage in men’s clothes, and had the best legs 
that ever I saw, and I was very well pleased with it. ’ (Diary of 
Samuel Pepys.) 

< 1663. John Downes lists ‘ Argulus and Parthenia ’ among the old 
stock plays acted by Killigrew’s company after the opening of 
the new Drury Lane theatre in 1663. (Summers ed., Roscius 
Anglicanus, p. 8.) 

The source of Argalus and Parthenia is Sidney's Arcadia , book 
i, chapters v-viii, and book iii, chapter xii. (Laidler, loc. cit., and 
Hill, loc. cit.) Shaver notes that Glapthome also used Quarles's 
Argalus and Parthenia , 1629, for some of his characterization and 
diction. (Op. cit., p. 187.) Walter says (R.E.S. xiii [1937], 430) 
that the play is indebted to Hausted's Rival Friends , which was 
acted before the King and Queen at Cambridge in March 1631/2, 
and printed in 1632 (see below), but I have not seen his manu¬ 
script London thesis in which the evidence is presented. 

Though Argalus and Parthenia was published by Daniel Pake- 
man, who published Glapthome’s poems in the same year, and 
is therefore presumably an authorized edition, it has no dedica¬ 
tion, though the other Glapthorne plays which were published 
in his lifetime do. 

The title-page of the 1639 quarto says that the play was acted 
by Their Majesties' Servants, that is, Beeston’s Boys, but it does 
not necessarily mean that the play was written for that company, 
which did not begin to perform until February 1636/7. (See above, 
i. 324-6.) Most of the plays of the company were inherited from 
Queen Henrietta's company, which Beeston had previously man¬ 
aged at the Cockpit (see above, i. 326-7 and 337-42); Glapthorne's 
own play, The Hollander, licensed by Sir Henry Herbert for Queen 
Henrietta’s company 12 March 1635/6, but published in 1640 as 
acted 'by their Majesties Servants’, is a good example. The first 
production of the play could, therefore, date from any time in 
Glapthorne’s writing career before the end of 1638. Walter dates 
it c. 1633 ( T.L.S. , 19 September 1936, p. 748, and R.E.S. xiii 
[1937], 430), but I have not seen his evidence, except for his bare 
assertion that Glapthorne was influenced by Hausted's Rival 
Friends; Shaver (op. cit.) sets 1632 or 1633 as the latest possible 
date but with no very convincing evidence. 

Glapthorne's tendency to repeat himself or to make double use 
of his lines is notable in this play, various sections of which appear 
also in his Poems of 1639. His first Epithalamium is used in iv. 
1 of the play; his poem, Love , is in 1. 2; and the play ends with an 
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adaptation of his elegy on the death of his sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Priscilla Glapthorne. No doubt there are other examples of this 
literary economy. 

In Francis Kirkman’s second collection of drolls, The Wits or 
Sport upon Sport, 1673, are two which are derived in part from 
Argalus and Parthenia. Philetis and Constantia contains, accord¬ 
ing to Elson (ed., The Wits or Sport upon Sport [1932], p. 395), 
a couplet and a long speech adapted from Glapthome’s play. 
Oenone, a Pastoral, contains parallels to Argalus and Parthenia so 
striking that Elson concludes that the anonymous author must 
have used Glapthorne's work. (Ibid., pp. 410-11.) 

The repeated performances of Argalus and Parthenia in the 
early days of the Restoration offer a rather surprising contrast to 
its status before the closing of the theatres. Apparently Beeston 
did not think enough of it to include it in the repertory list which 
the Lord Chamberlain protected for him 10 August 1639. (See 
above, i. 330-1.) 

The Duchess of Fernandina (?) 

(Lost) 

1660, 29 June. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered as his copies a 
list of twenty-six plays. Included are: 

The Vestall. a Tragedy. 'I 

The noble Triall. a Tragicomedy. | by Hen: Glapthorne. 

The Dutchesse of Fernandina. a Tragedy J 
(Greg, Bibliography, i. 68.) 

c. 1710-50. ‘The Dutches of Fernandina T. Hen. Glapthorn’ is in 
Warburton’s list of manuscript plays. (See Greg, Library , Third 
Series, ii [1911], 231 and 252-9.) 

This title is known only from Moseley’s entry, for Warburton’s 
list is evidently derived from it, and he may well never have owned 
the manuscript. (Greg, loc. cit.) The entire entry of 29 June 1660 
is a curious one. The great majority of the plays listed have 
disappeared, though at least two not published in the seven¬ 
teenth century are still extant in manuscript: Believe as You List 
and The Soddered Citizen (q.v., under Massinger and Clavell). 
Moseley would certainly not have thrown away his money licens¬ 
ing plays which did not exist, yet some of his attributions are 
dubious. In the absence of any evidence, one can only assume that 
Glapthorne did write the three plays Moseley attributed to him 
and that all have disappeared. 
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The Hollander , or Love’s Trial ( 1635 / 6 ) 

Kerr, Mina. Influence of Ben Jonson on English Comedy (1912), 
pp. 103-6. 

Shaver, Chester Linn. The Life and Works of Henry Glapthorne . 
Unpublished Harvard dissertation, 1937, pp. 211-55. 

j 635/6, 12 Mar. 'For the Queen’s Company. For a new play called 
Loves Try all, or the Hollander this 12 March, 1635 - - • £200.’ 
(Malone’s transcript of Herbert's licence found by W. J. Law¬ 
rence and printed T.L.S., 29 November 1923, p. 820.) 

1640, 22 May. S.R. The widow Wilson entered for her copy ‘a 
Comedie called The Hollander, by Hen: Glapthorne’. (Greg, 
Bibliography, i. 53.) 

1640. The Hollander. A Comedy written 1635. The Author Henry 
Glapthorne. And now Printed as it was then Acted at the Cock¬ 
pit in Drury lane, by their Majesties Servants, with good allow¬ 
ance. And at the Court before both their Majesties . . . 1640. 

The title-page date of composition for the play. Old Style, is 
confirmed by Sir Henry Herbert's licence (assuming that produc¬ 
tion immediately followed composition). The text of the play 
indicates the same date. In the fourth act Sconce says: 

... as if there could be mercy in a Dutch-man, and to a woman ? if 
there had beene any, the Nuns at Tilmont had not beene us’d so 
horribly last summer. (G 2 V ) 

And in the first act Sconce says: 

I had a good strong cosen taken in by th' enemy, last summer, 
Skinks Sconce. (B 4 V ) 

These two allusions are clear references to the sack of Tirlemont 
and the fall of the fortress, Schenck’s Sconce, both events of the 
summer of 1635 (see Gardiner, vii. 386-7); both are pointed out 
by Shaver (loc. cit.). There are a number of other allusions in the 
play, some of which might be identified, especially to actions of 
the Dunkirkers. The not infrequent Caroline allusion to the in¬ 
novation of sedan chairs is found at the beginning of v. 1. The 
play is full of the anti-Dutch sentiments popular at the time. 

These repeated indications of the play’s production in 1635/6, or 
at least before the summer of 1636, have sometimes been thought 
to be contradicted by the title-page assertion of performance by 
‘their Majesties Servants' (i.e. Beeston’s Boys), a company not 
organized much before February 1636/7. (See above, i. 324-6.) 
The troupe was, however, the successor to Queen Henrietta’s men 
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under the same management and at the same theatre, and much 
of their repertory was inherited from that company. (Ibid., pp. 
337~42.) Evidently the play was originally written for Queen 
Henrietta's men and inherited by Their Majesties' Servants, who 
presumably were acting it at the time of, or shortly before, pub¬ 
lication in 1640. 

The realistic part of the comedy is similar in situation and 
attitude to Jonson's Alchemist, and much has been made of the 
resemblance (Shaver, op. cit., pp. 243-7), but the likeness seems 
to me much more general than specific. Shaver also saw parallels 
between fhe play and Jonson's Devil Is an ^5S and Epicoene ; 
Schelling saw similarities to Cartwright's Ordinary (Elizabethan 
Drama , ii. 278); Miss Kerr related the play to Shirley's Young 
Admiral (op. cit., p. 105); and Walter, to Marmion's Holland's 
Leaguer and A Fine Companion (R.E.S. xiii [1937], 430). Simi¬ 
larities there are, but whether Glapthome deliberately adapted 
material from these comedies and tragi-comedies is another 
matter. A number of comedies of the mid-thirties show enough 
similarities and sometimes apparent cross-references to suggest 
that there was some sort of special vogue of Jonsonian realism, 
especially at the Phoenix and the Salisbury Court theatres. An 
illuminating study might be made of plays like The Hollander , 
A Fine Companion, The Antiquary, Covent Garden, Tottenham 
Court, The Sparagus Garden, The Ordinary, Holland's Leaguer , 
The Weeding of Covent Garden, and The Example. 

Shepherd pointed out in his notes to the play that seven lines 
in Free-wit’s penultimate speech in Act in are repeated by Vitelli 
in Act hi of The Ladies Privilege. 

The 1640 quarto is dedicated to Sir Thomas Fisher, but un¬ 
fortunately Glapthome’s statements reveal nothing about him¬ 
self or his play. 


The Lady Mother (1635) 

MS.: B.M. MS. Egerton 1994, fols. iSb^n*. 

Edition : A. H. Bullen, ed., A Collection of Old English Plays 
(1882-7), ii* 101-200. 

Adams, J. Q. ‘Some Notes on Henry Glapthorne’s Wit in a 
ConstableJ.E.G.P . xiii (1914), 299-304. 

Boas, F. S. ‘ A Seventeenth Century Theatrical Repertoire', Library, 
Third Series, viii (1917), 225-39. Reprinted in Shakespeare and 
the Universities (1923). 

(811504.4) b 
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Greg, W. W. Dramatic Documents from the Elizabethan Playhouses 
(1931), pp. 235-6 and 305-8. 

Shaver, Chester Linn. The Life and Works of Henry Glapthorne. 

Unpublished Harvard dissertation, 1937. 

Sykes, H. Dugdale. ‘Glapthorne's Play: "The Lady Mother'”, 
N. & Q. t Thirteenth Series, i (1923), 503-5. 

1635, 15 Oct. ‘This Play Call’d the Lady-moth[er] (the Refor- 
macons obseru’d) may b[e] Acted. October the xv th . 1635 Will: 
Blagraue dep 1 to the mfaster] of the Reuell[s].’ (Autograph 
licence of Sir Henry Herbert's deputy on the manuscript of 
The Lady Mother , fol. 210*. Greg, Dramatic Documents , p. 305.) 

The Lady Mother existed only in manuscript until 1883, when 
A. H. Bullen printed it in the group of unpublished plays which 
make up volume ii of his Collection of Old English Plays. Neither 
the title nor the author’s name appears in the manuscript proper. 
The title is found only in Blagrave’s licence for performance, in 
his own hand, at the end of the manuscript. The author was 
assigned by Bullen on the basis of the repetitions from Glapthorne's 
other plays which appear in The Lady Mother , as in all his com¬ 
positions. The ascription has not been questioned. 

The transcript in Egerton 1994 is probably in the hand of a 
scribe, but there are a number of revisions in what seems to be 
another hand, and Greg suggests that this hand may be that of the 
author. (Op. cit., p. 235.) The Egerton transcript is a prompt 
manuscript prepared for the production of the play; it contains 
anticipatory stage directions, prompt notes (a number of which 
are printed by Greg, op. cit., pp. 307-8), censor’s deletions, and 
numerous revisions. Clearly the manuscript was the property of 
the acting company, and presumably it was used to prompt a 
performance. 

The acting company was probably the King's Revels. In 11. 1, 
after a boy sings a song, Crackby comments: 

Now on my life this boy does sing as like the boy at 
the White fryers as ever I heard: how say you Captain ? 

Sue . I, and the Musicks like theires. 

(Bullen, ed., ii. 130.) 

The only theatre in Whitefriars in 1635 was the Salisbury Court 
theatre; at that time the King's Revels company was acting there. 
(See above, i. 294-6.) The fact that the licence for the play was 
signed by William Blagrave, Deputy to the Master of the Revels, 
rather than by the Master, Sir Henry Herbert, also suggests the 
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King's Revels company, for Blagrave was one of the builders of 
the Salisbury Court theatre. He was also a financial agent for the 
King's Revels company in 16351 a little over eight months before 
he licensed The Lady Mother, a warrant for payment for plays 
acted by the company at court had been made out to 'W m 
Blagraue for himselfe & the rest of his Company'. (See above, 
ii. 380-1.) 

The Lady Mother is a rather confused tragi-comedy with an 
unusually large admixture of comic material. Like most of Glap- 
thorne's productions, it contains frequent reminiscences of other 
plays. Shaver thinks (op. cit., pp. 320 and 323) that Glapthorne 
took plot threads from Shirley’s Wedding and that the play is 
related to his Constant Maid. 

Fleay said ( Biog . Chron. i. 244) that The Lady Mother was 
'Probably the same play as The Noble Trial', a lost play entered 
in the Stationers’ Register in 1660 as Glapthorne’s. This is a mere 
guess; the title would not be apt for The Lady Mother. His 
further suggestion that another title for the play appears in the 
last line, ‘Theres no Arraingment like to that of love', would have 
some support from contemporary practice, but it is merely a less 
improbable guess. 

The Lady's Privilege (1632 ?~4o) 

Mills, Laurens J. One Soul in Bodies Twain (1937), pp. 372-4. 
(Mostly synopsis.) 

Shaver, Chester Linn. The Life and Works of Henry Glapthorne. 
Unpublished Harvard dissertation, 1937, pp. 352 ff. 

1640, 4 Apr. S.R. Francis Constable entered for his copy 'a Play 
called The Ladies Priuiledge. by Hen: Glapthorne’. (Greg, 
Bibliography , i. 53.) 

1640. The Ladies Priviledge. As it was Acted with good allowance 
at the Cock-pit in Drury-lane, And before their Majesties at 
White-Hall twice. By their Maiesties Servants. The Author 
Henry Glapthorne . . . 1640. 

1647/8,17 Feb. S.R. The Register records a bill of sale transferring 
'by Consent of a full Co rt .' rights in twenty copies 'w ch lately 
apperteyned to M r ffrancis Constable dec d . ’ from the admini¬ 
strators and administratrixes of Mrs. Alice Constable to Mr. 
Thrale. Included is: 

18. The Ladies priviledge a play \ , TT ,, 

19. Witt in a Constable a play ) by Hen: Glapthorne 

(Ibid., p. 58.) 
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1681, ii Apr. [?] S.R. Dorothy Thrale, widow of Richard Thrale, 
transferred to Benjamin Thrale rights in forty-two copies. In¬ 
cluded is '[31] The Ladies Priviledge a Play 1 . (Greg, Biblio¬ 
graphy, i. 74.) 

The prologue for the play in the 1640 quarto laments—like so 
many others—the hazards a new play must run: 

for some 

Will giue the play a pitious Martyr dome 
Ere it hath life; yet havr t* excite that flame , 

Only distrust in the new Authors name . 

If taken literally, this would indicate that The Lady's Privilege 
was Glapthorne's first acted play. Yet one hesitates, for the pro¬ 
logue also contains lines obviously imitated from Jonson’s sneers 
at contemporary theatrical absurdities and his resolution to give 
the audience for his own play ‘deedes, and language, such as 
men doe vse' in the prologue to Every Man in His Humour (1616 
edition). Glapthorne's adaptation reads: 

You shall not here be feasted with the sight 
Of anticke showes ; but Actions, such as might 
And have beene reall, and in such a phrase, 

As men should speake in: 

and lines more exquisitely inappropriate for the play which follows 
have seldom been written. 

The Lady's Privilege is one of the more absurd of the love-and- 
honour plays. Chrisea's preposterous power over her lover would 
no doubt have pleased the cult of Queen Henrietta Maria, and this 
appeal may account for the two court performances of which 
Glapthorne boasts on the title-page. Shaver could find no source 
for the play, though the action sounds like some French romance. 
He noted that Ford's Lady's Trial, which was acted by the same 
company in 1638, also has Genoa for a setting, Admiral Auria 
and Adurni for characters, and a reported Genoese conflict with 
the Turks, but few further likenesses. Could Ford and Glapthorne 
have been using different episodes in the same unknown source ? 
Shaver suggests that Glapthorne took his historical background 
from Knolles’s General Historie of the Turkes and Guicciardini's 
History of Italy. 

Schelling's statement that Mead's college play, The Combat of 
Love and Friendship , 'reproduces the situation of Chrisea and 
Dorea; but the lady loses her lover' (Elizabethan Drama , ii. 345) 
implies a relationship and similarity beyond those which Shaver 
saw. 
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Fleay thought (Biog. Chron. i. 39) that The Lady's Privilege was 
‘glanced at' in Brome's A Mad Couple Well Matched. Careless 
says, in the third act of that play: 

And you can doe him no wrong (though you had not a Ladies privi- 
ledge) to Cuckold him, for assure your selfe hee Cuckqueanes you, now 
come Madam. (Five New Playes, 1653, E^.) 

The allusion is tempting because the two plays were probably 
acted by the same company, and it was common for the actors 
to remind the audience of other pieces in their repertory, but the 
phrase sounds to me more like a proverbial usage in this context. 

Shaver found the clearest resemblances between The Lady's 
Privilege and the author's Lady Mother and suggested that ‘in 
The Ladies Priviledge Glapthorne was largely engaged in retouch¬ 
ing an earlier canvas. Since, as we shall observe, much of the 
diction is reminiscent of plays he appears to have written some 
time beforehand, it is not unlikely that the plot too is a pasticcio 
mingling themes for which he had already shown a preference.' 

The dedication of the 1640 quarto to Sir Frederick Cornwallis 
reveals nothing about the play or about the dramatist—except 
to imply that Glapthorne was already indebted to Cornwallis 
for favours. 

Shepherd pointed out in his notes (The Plays and Poems of 
Henry Glapthorne , ii. 268) that seven lines in Vitelli's speech near 
the beginning of Act hi are identical with a passage in Free-wit's 
penultimate speech in Act in of The Hollander. 

Love's Trial 


See The Hollander. 

The Noble Husbands (?) 

(Lost) 

In Abraham Hill’s list of manuscript plays, the forty-first 
item is: 


the noble husbands Henry Glapthor[ne] 

Actors Cataloche le dirard &c 

(See Middleton, The Conqueror's Custom.) 

This list seems to have been Hill’s record of some bookseller's 
stock, set down between 1677 and 1703, but it is notable that 
nearly all the identifiable plays and playwrights are Jacobean and 
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Caroline. (J. Q. Adams, ‘ Hill’s List of Early Plays in Manuscript', 
Library , Fourth Series, xx [1939], 71-99 ) 

For only two other plays in his list has Hill listed any actors. 
Perhaps the names indicate that he looked a little more closely 
at these three manuscripts than at the others. Nothing is known 
of the play. 


The Noble Trial (?) 

(Lost) 

1660, 29 June. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered as his copies a 
list of twenty-six plays. Included are: 

The Vestall. a Tragedy. \ 

The noble Triall. a Tragicomedy. 1 by Hen: Glapthorne. 

The Dutchesse of Femandina. a Tragedy. J 
(Greg, Bibliography , i. 68.) 

c. 1710-50. ‘The Noble Tryall. T. H. Glapthom' is in the list of 
manuscript plays which Warburton said his cook destroyed. 
(See Greg, Library , Third Series, ii [1911], 231 and 252-9.) 

Nothing is known of The Noble Trial beyond its appearance in 
the two lists cited above. Actually the second listing is a very 
doubtful one, for Warburton’s list is evidently derived from the 
entry in the Stationers* Register, and he may well never have 
owned most of the manuscripts. Moseley’s entire entry of 29 June 
1660 is a curious one. The great majority of the twenty-six plays 
listed have disappeared, though at least two not published in the 
seventeenth century are still extant in manuscript —Believe as 
You List and The Soddered Citizen (q.v. under Massinger and 
Clavell). Moseley would certainly not have wasted money licensing 
plays which did not exist, yet some of his attributions are dubious. 
In the absence of any other evidence, it can only be assumed that 
Glapthorne did write, at an unknown date, the three plays Moseley 
attributed to him. 

There seems to be no reason to give serious consideration to 
Fleay's guess ( Biog . Chron. i. 244) that Glapthome's The Lady 
Mother was ‘Probably the same play as The Noble Trial*. 


The Parricide 

See below, Revenge for Honour . 
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The Partial Law 

Bullen’s suggestion that this anonymous manuscript play was 
written by Glapthome has little to recommend it. See under 
Anon. 


Revenge for Honour , or The Parricide (c. 1640 ?) 

Edition : T. M. Parrott, ed., The Tragedies of George Chapman 
(1910), pp. 474-538 and 713-30. 

Beckingham, C. F. * Othello and Revenge for Honour *, R.E.S. xi 
(1935), 198-200. 

Bowers, F. T. 'The Date of Revenge for Honour *, M.L.N. lii 
(1937), 192-6. See also reply, liii (1938), 96-98. 

Brereton, J. LeGay. Elizabethan Drama, Notes and Studies (1909), 

pp. 66-67. 

Cosulich, Gilbert. ' Revenge for Honour and Othello ’, M.L.N. xxix 
(1914), 194-5. 

Koeppel, Emil. ‘Die Chapman zugeschriebene tragodie “Revenge 
for Honour”’, Beiblatt zur Anglia, xviii (1907), 18-24. 

Rice, Warner G. Turk, Moor, and Persian in English Literature . 

Unpublished Harvard dissertation, 1926, pp. 473-81. 

Shaver, Chester Linn. The Life and Works of Henry Glapthome . 
Unpublished Harvard dissertation, 1937, pp. 383-429. 

-‘The Date of Revenge for Honour*, M.L.N. liii (1938), 96-98 

and 238. 

Stoll, E. E. John Webster (1905), p. 213. 

-‘On the Dates of Some of Chapman’s Plays’, M.L.N. xx 

(1905), 208. 

Swinburne, A. C. George Chapman, A Critical Essay (1875), pp. 

123-7. 

Sykes, H. D. “‘Revenge for Honour”: Glapthome’s Play Attri¬ 
buted to Chapman’, N. & Q., Twelfth Series, i (1916), 401-4. 
Thomas, D. L. ‘Authorship of Revenge for Honour ', Mod. Phil, v 
(1908), 617-36. 

Walter, J. H. ‘ Revenge for Honour : Date, Authorship and Sources \ 
R.E.S. xiii (1937), 425-37. See also R.E.S. xiv (1938), 329-30. 

1624, 27 May. ‘For the Prince’s Company; A Play, called, The 
Parracide. * (Adams, Herbert, p. 28.) 

1653, 29 [Dec.]. S.R. Richard Marriott entered for his copies a list 
of twenty-one plays, the first of which is: ‘The Paraside or 
Revenge for hono r . / by Henry Glapthome ’. (Greg, Bibliography , 
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1654. Revenge For Honour. A Tragedie, By George Chapman.... 

Printed for Richard Marriot, in S. Dunstaris Church-yard, 

Fleetstreet, 1654. 

1654. [Another issue with the imprint, * Printed in the Yeer 

1654’] 

1659, 11 June. In a long list of titles assigned to Humphrey 

Moseley by Richard Marriott is: * [16] Revenge for honour a 

Tragedy by Geo: Chapman'. (Greg, Bibliography , i. 67.) 

1659. [Another issue 'for Humphrey Moseley* , 1659.] 

This play has been discussed far beyond its merits because of 
Marriott's attribution of it to George Chapman on the title-pages 
of the two issues he published, an attribution which Moseley took 
over for the new title-page of his issue of 1659. Marriott's attribu¬ 
tion of the play to Glapthorne when he entered it in the Stationers' 
Register is the most trustworthy, because the least commercially 
significant, of his attributions. The misattribution to Chapman 
has now been pretty thoroughly exposed on grounds of style, 
structure, and date. (See Parrott, Thomas, and Walter.) 

With Chapman disposed of, the case for Marriott’s Stationers' 
Register attribution can be considered. Glapthorne appears to 
have been one of the most repetitious of the Jacobean and Caro¬ 
line dramatists. Not only did he repeat in later plays the phrases 
and lines which he fancied in his earlier dramatic compositions, 
but he incorporated passages from his non-dramatic verse into 
his plays. All commentators on his work have noticed this frugal¬ 
ity. Under the circumstances, the large number of passages in 
Revenge for Honour which appear in a slightly different form in 
earlier Glapthorne plays is highly suggestive. Thomas noted several 
in 1908 (loc. cit.); Parrott recorded others in 1910 (op. cit., pp. 
721-6); Sykes pointed out more—with some duplication—in 1916 
(loc. cit.); Walter says that he has collected a large number in his 
unpublished London dissertation, and in addition he points out 
parallel handling of situations in Glapthorne's Albertus Wallen¬ 
stein and Revenge for Honour (R.E.S. xiii [1937], 432-6). All this 
repetition from the works of a dramatist known from his other 
plays to have been highly repetitious, coupled with Marriott's 
original Stationers' Register attribution, which seems unlikely 
to have had an ulterior motive, points to Glapthorne as the 
author of Revenge for Honour. 

The suggestion that the play entitled The Parricide , or Revenge 
for Honour , which was entered by Marriott in 1653, was the same 
as The Parricide , which Sir Henry Herbert allowed for perfor- 
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mance by Prince Charles's (I) company in 1624, was first made by 
Fleay. (Biog. Chron. ii. 326-7.) The identity of the titles is so 
striking that it seemed, as Parrott said, 1 an excess of scepticism 
to deny the probability of their identity'. (Op. cit., p. 713.) Fleay 
further asserted that the last lines in the prologue of Revenge for 
Honour probably referred to the transfer of the Prince's men from 
the Curtain to the Red Bull Theatre. (See above, i. 205-8.) This 
apparent confirmation by a theatrical allusion seemed to lend 
further support to the conclusion that Revenge for Honour had 
been licensed by Sir Henry Herbert under its sub-title in 1624. 
Such a conclusion seemed to offer a reconciliation of Marriott's 
contradictory statements of authorship: probably Chapman had 
written the original play in 1624 and Glapthorne had revised 
it some time before the closing of the theatres, inserting the many 
quotations and paraphrases from his own plays. This theory 
seemed the best solution of all the difficulties, even to those who 
could not bring themselves to admit Chapman as the original 
author. 

Unfortunately this conclusion that Glapthorne revised a play 
of 1624 will not stand. Parrott—who accepted it—admitted that 
he doubted whether ‘the closest analysis could differentiate the 
old from the new matter in this play'. (Op. cit., p. 720.) Fleay 
really misinterpreted the concluding lines of the prologue: 

The rather, gentlemen, he [the author] hopes, 'cause I 
Am a main actor in this tragedy: 

You've grac'd me sometimes in another sphere. 

And I do hope you'll not dislike me here. 

(Parrott, ed., p. 475.) 

These lines do not assert that the company is new to this audience 
and theatre, as Fleay said (for examples of prologues which do 
make such an assertion, see above, i. 305-7 and 315-16), but simply 
that the leading actor who speaks the prologue has recently 
transferred from another theatre. Such transfers were too com¬ 
mon to enable one to identify the actor or the company. Brereton's 
fantastic suggestion that the speaker of the prologue was a 
gentleman who had turned to the stage after success in other 
fields deserves as little consideration as it has received. 

More conclusive evidence that Revenge for Honour is not The 
Parricide of 1624, or a revision of it, is presented by J. H. Walter. 
He says that not only is there none of the usual evidence of 
revision in the play, but that it is characteristic of Glapthorne 
throughout in structure, style, and text. Glapthorne could not 
have written the piece in 1624 because he was only thirteen when 
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the play was licensed and because his basic material comes not 
from Knolles, as had been frequently asserted, but from an English 
compilation of 1637 based on a Spanish history of 1606. This 
compilation not only furnished the peculiar forms of the historic 
names which Glapthorne used and his attitude toward the Moors, 
but it is the source of his unhistoric and completely erroneous 
character name, Mura. The compilation is entitled The Life and 
Death of Mahomet, the Conquest of Spaine together with the Rysing 
and Ruine of the Sarazen Empire. Written by Sr. Walter Raleigh 
Kt . This source is the comprehensive one, and the one which 
disentangles the 1624 Parricide from Revenge for Honour. 

The various commentators have noted a number of passages 
and ideas derived from other plays— Othello, Osmond the Great 
Turk, Alaham, Cupid's Revenge —as well as from several of Glap- 
thome’s own plays. Walter (loc. cit.) devotes particular attention 
to the resemblances of Revenge for Honour to Carlell's Osmond the 
Great Turk and to Albertus Wallenstein, because he contends that 
these parallels date Revenge for Honour 1639 or later. Here I can¬ 
not follow, because it seems to me that Osmond the Great Turk 
(q.v.) probably dates from 1622 rather than 1639, an( l because 
I have not seen Walter’s evidence in his unpublished London 
dissertation that Albertus Wallenstein was produced in 1639 rather 
than in 1634-9. Nevertheless, his contention that the allusion 
in 1. 1, lines 147-51, to the suppression of monopolies and patents 
would not be apt until 1639 or J ^ 4 ° I s sound. His date of c. 1640 
has more to be said for it than any other, and it is in general 
consistent with Shaver’s evidence in his unpublished Harvard 
dissertation (pp. 418 ff.). 

Professor F. T. Bowers's suggestion that Revenge for Honour 
n6e The Parricide was the offensive play given by the Prince's 
company at court in the winter of 1619-20 and reported by the 
Venetian ambassador (see above, i. 204-5) is demolished by Shaver 
(M.L.N. liii [1938], 96-98), and the evidence in Walter’s article 
could be directed to the same end. 

Langbaine said of Revenge for Honour : # This Play I have seen 
acted many years ago at the Nursery in Barbican. ’ (Account of the 
English Dramatick Poets , p. 64.) No record of a Restoration—or 
any other—performance of the play is known, but Langbaine 
probably knew what he was talking about. 

The second issue of the play in the Pforzheimer Library has an 
inserted leaf containing a dedication which the catalogue says 
‘is in the form of a New Year’s presentation [and] is not present 
in the copies we have seen but appears to belong to this book. 
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This leaf was apparently printed by Thomas Maxey but there is 
no evidence by which the printer of the rest of the book can be 
identified/ ( The Carl H. Pforzheimer Library [1940], i. 158.) The 
dedication is addressed to James, Earl of Northampton, and 
Isabella, his Countess, and it is signed 'Wil. Cartwright. Cur¬ 
tis Grevill. ' Both men had been actors before the closing of the 
theatres (see above, ii. 404-5 and 451-2), and Cartwright was 
conspicuous after the Restoration. This is the only known appear¬ 
ance of Greville after 1634. The statement of Cartwright and 
Greville about the play: 

For this Poem . . . wee are at peace in our owne Judgments, it flow¬ 
ing from the Pen of a most able Writer, and one whose Name may 
invite an acceptation. (Greg, Bibliography, ii. 842.) 

would seem to refer to the title-page attribution to Chapman. 
There is no reason to think, however, that the two actors had 
any special information about the authorship in 1654—° r would 
have been particularly scrupulous about it if they had. 


The Vestal (?) 

(Lost) 

1660, 29 June. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered as his copies a 
list of twenty-six plays. Included are: 

The Vestall. a Tragedy. \ 

The noble Triall. a Tragicomedy. f by Hen: Glapthorne. 

The Dutchesse of Fernandina. a Tragedy, j 
(Greg, Bibliography , i. 68.) 

c. 1710-50. ‘The Vestall A Tragedy by H. Glapthom' appears in 
the list of manuscript plays which Warburton said his cook 
destroyed. (See Greg, Library, Third Series, ii [1911], 231 and 

252-9.) 

Nothing is known of The Vestal beyond its appearance in the 
lists cited above. It is even doubtful if these two lists really con¬ 
stitute two separate references to a play called The Vestal , for 
there is a strong possibility that Warburton never owned or even 
saw most of the manuscripts he says his cook destroyed, but 
simply copied most of the list from the Stationers' Register. (See 
Greg, loc. cit.) 

Moseley's entire list of 29 June 1660 is a curious one. The great 
majority of the twenty-six plays entered have disappeared, though 
at least two, long lost and never published in the seventeenth 
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century, are still extant in manuscript— Believe as You List and 
The Soddered Citizen (q.v., under Massinger and Clavell). Moseley 
would not have wasted money licensing plays which did not 
exist, yet some of his attributions are quite dubious. One can 
only assume, in the absence of other evidence, that at unknown 
dates Glapthome did write the three plays Moseley attributed 
to him. 

Fleay says of the play: * The Vestal , T., which, not having been 
entered S.R., was probably a second title of some other play; 
perhaps of Argalus and Parthenia . 9 (Biog. Chron. i. 246.) Obviously 
he had missed the entry of 1660, but in any case his reason for 
assuming The Vestal to be only a sub-title is worthless. 

More interesting is another statement of Fleay’s about the 
play. In discussing the amusing sketch, The London Chanticleers 
(q.v., under Anon.), he says it 

was 'often acted,' but not in London. See Prologue. I judge from the 
plays alluded to in it, The Changeling, Love Tricks, The Vestal, &c., 
that it was acted by Queen Henrietta’s men when travelling, very 
likely in the plague-time, 1636-7. (Ibid. ii. 340.) 

Middleton and Rowley’s Changeling and Shirley’s Love Tricks — 
another name for The School of Compliment —were indeed part 
of the repertory of Queen Henrietta’s men (see above, i. 250-9), 
and since at least four of Glapthorne’s plays also belonged to this 
company or to its successors under the same management at the 
same theatre, the temptation is strong to accept Fleay’s shrewd 
guess and conclude that Glapthome wrote The Vestal for Queen 
Henrietta’s men before the plague of 1636-7, even though Fleay 
himself did forget it when he discussed the play under Glapthome. 
Unfortunately the words in the prologue, ' Love-tricks 9 and ' Chast 
Vestals ’, do not sound much like allusions to play titles but seem 
to be used in a perfectly straightforward fashion. Alas for temp¬ 
ting guesses! 

Wit in a Constable (1636-8; revised 1639) 

Adams, J. Q. 'Some Notes on Henry Glapthorne’s Wit in a 
Constable 9 , J.E.G.P. xiii (1914), 299-304. 

Shaver, Chester Linn. The Life and Works of Henry Glapthome. 

Unpublished Harvard dissertation, 1937, pp. 332 ff. 

Thomas, D. L. 'Concerning Glapthome’s Wit in a Constable’, 
J.E.G.P. xiv (1915), 89-92. 

Walter, J. H. "‘Wit in a Constable”: Censorship and Revision', 
M.L.R . xxxiv (1939), 9-20. 
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1640,27 Apr. S.R. Constable entered for his copy' a Comedy called 
Witt in a Constable, by Hen: Glapthorne'. (Greg, Bibliography , 
i- 53 ) 

1640. Wit In A Constable. A Comedy written 1639. The Author 
Henry Glapthorne. And now Printed as it was lately Acted at 
the Cock-pit in Drury lane , by their Majesties Servants, with 
good allowance . . . 1640. 

1647/8,17 Feb. S.R. The register records a bill of sale transferring 
* by Consent of a full Co rt .' rights in twenty copies ‘w ch lately 
apperteyned to M r ffrancis Constable dec d .' from the admini¬ 
strators and administratrixes of Mrs. Alice Constable to Mr. 
Thrale. Included is: 

18. The Ladies priviledge a play \ , „ ,, 

™... . ^ A 1, 1 ) by Hen: Glapthorne 

19. Witt in a Constable, a play J J r 

(Ibid., p. 58.) 

1662, 23 May. '. . . to the Opera, where we saw "Witt in a Con¬ 
stable, " the first time that it is acted; but so silly a play I never 
saw I think in my life. * (Diary of Samuel Pepys.) 

1662-5. John Downes lists ‘Wit in a Constable ' among the 
plays other than ‘Stock-Plays' acted by Davenant's company, 
1662-5. (Summers, ed., Roscius Anglicanus , p. 26.) 

1663/4, 7 J an - 'Th. [i.e. Thursday], "Wit in a Constable" acted 
at University College [Oxford].' (Andrew Clark, The Life and 
Times of Anthony Wood [1891-1900], ii. 2.) 

1681, 11 Apr. [?] S.R. Dorothy Thrale, widow of Richard Thrale, 
transferred to Benjamin Thrale rights in forty-two copies. 
Included is: ‘[32] Witt in a Constable a Play.' (Greg, Bib¬ 
liography ', i. 74.) 

The text of Wit in a Constable shows such marked disturbances 
as to raise a question as to what the play is. Fleay pointed out 
(Biog. Chron. i. 245) that the characters called Thoroughgood and 
Tristram in the first three acts become Freewit and Grimes in 
Acts iv and v. Professor J. Q. Adams remarked that a surprising 
number of characters, situations, and names are repeated from 
The Lady Mother and a few from The Hollander. (Loc. cit.) Mr. 
Walter (loc. cit.) adds a number of other examples of textual 
disturbance, and Mr. Shaver (loc. cit.) multiplies the number of 
parallels between Wit in a Constable on the one hand and The 
Hollander and The Lady Mother on the other. Explanations of 
these abnormalities have differed. Fleay merely says that the 
play is 'clearly an older version refurbished' and that the 'older 
part dates probably c. 1636'. Adams offered no explanations, but 
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merely pointed to curious discrepancies. Shaver thought that * In 
writing it he appears to have revised the manuscript of his The 
Lady Mother , which he never published*. Walter, who has paid 
much the most attention to the large number of indications of 
textual displacement in the play, offers the most elaborate re¬ 
construction of events. He notes that, in contradiction to the 
statement on the title-page that the play was ‘written 1639*, 
there are a number of allusions in the first two acts to events of 
1636 and 1637, some of which would have lost their point in 
1639—e.g. publications of 1635 and 1636 which are referred to as 
new, and Thoroughgood’s suggestion that Sir Timothy may have 
come up to London to see ' the great new ship'. The great new ship 
was The Sovereign of the Seas, a popular sight for Londoners when 
she was under construction in 1636 and 1637. Heywood’s pamphlet 
on her, A True Description of His Majesty's Royal Ship, Built This 
Year J63J, was entered in the Stationers’ Register 15 September 
1637; the ship was launched 13 October 1637; she made her 
maiden voyage in July or August 1638, joined the fleet in August 
1638, and was gone for the rest of that year and all 1639. (See 
Clark, Thomas Heywood, pp. 175-8, and Walter, loc. cit.) Clearly 
she was not a sight to be seen in London in 1639. 

Walter concludes from the numerous examples of displacement 
in the play that the original—most of which remains in the first 
two acts—was written, not in 1639, but between 1636 and August 

1638. The play was, however, radically revised in 1639, the date 
named on the title-page and confirmed by the allusion at the 
beginning of Act v to the fisherman who ‘drew / A Spaniards 
body up, slaine ith’ late sea-fight*. Walter notes that the refer¬ 
ence must be to the naval engagement between the Dutch and 
the Spaniards in the Downs, n October 1639—though it could 
have been that of 8 September (see Gardiner, ix. 57-69)—and 
concludes that the scene could not have been written before 
October 1639. Presumably the other extensive revisions in Acts 
hi, iv, and v are of the same date. 

So far, Walter's analysis of the text of Wit in a Constable is 
excellent, and one can agree that Glapthorne's original play, re¬ 
presented by most of the material in Acts 1 and 11, must have been 
composed between 1636 and August 1638, and that it was exten¬ 
sively revised by the wholesale introduction of new material in 
Acts hi, iv, and v after n October—or at least 8 September— 

1639. Walter’s attempts to explain the reasons for this extensive 
revision are necessarily highly speculative and less convincing. 
He thinks that the original play was sent to the Master of the 
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Revels to be licensed late in 1639. It would be most unusual for a 
company to wait so long to get a new play licensed, and Glapthorne 
was not new to dramatic composition nor new to the producing 
company in late 1639. Licence was refused, Walter thinks, because 
of the row over The Whore New Vampt in the autumn of 1639 
and the Master's fear of the disapproval of satiric portraits of 
aldermen and other civic dignitaries. (See above, i. 314-15.) 
Here again one must doubt the inferences. It is true that aider- 
men were ridiculed in The Whore New Vampt , but Sir Henry 
Herbert did not represent the aldermen—he was responsible to 
the Privy Council and the King. The fact that the players had 
' scandalized and libelled the whole profession of proctors belong¬ 
ing to the Court of [Probate], and reflected upon the present 
Government' is likely to have seemed more serious than the 
treatment of aldermen. Nevertheless Walter thinks that it was 
because of the satire on aldermen that Acts iv and v were largely 
rewritten, and a new scene added to Act hi. It seems to me, then, 
that Walter has established the fact of revision, the dates of the 
original composition and of the revision, and that he is at least 
suggestive in his remarks about the character of the original play. 
The reasons for the revision and for Glapthorne’s unusually free 
importation of material from The Lady Mother and The Hollander 
remain unknown. 

Echoes in Wit in a Constable of numerous preceding plays have 
been seen or fancied by one reader or another, but all agree that 
Busies instructions to the watch in the first scene of Act V are 
lifted from Much Ado about Nothing , and that much of the play 
has been derived from the author's own Lady Mother and The 
Hollander. 

That the play was not an obscure one is indicated by the re¬ 
cords of Restoration performances by Pepys and Downes and by 
an earlier but undated allusion noted by Walter from Williams's 
History of English Journalism. In Mercurius Aulicus there is a 
jeer at Thomas Audley, whose pamphlets appear in the early 
forties:' What! Wit in a Puritan ? As monstrous as the title of the 
play “Wit in a Constable"!' 

Professor J. Q. Adams owned a copy of the 1640 quarto of the 
play which contained a large number of corrections in a contem¬ 
porary hand. The corrector was very well informed, though 
Adams thought he was not the author. The corrections are listed 
in the J.E.G.P. article cited. 
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THOMAS GOFFE (Goff, Gouffe, Gough) 

c. 1591-1629 

Goffe's birth and parentage are known only from the Oxford 
records, which give his age as eighteen when he matriculated 
3 November 1609 and note that he was of Essex and the son of 
a clergyman. (Alumni Oxonienses , ii. 578, and Wood's Athence , 
1721 ed., i. 536-7.) He was elected to Christ Church as a King's 
Scholar from Westminster in 1609, but there appear to be no 
other records of him at the school. ( Old Westminsters, i. 379.) 

At Oxford he proceeded B.A. 17 June 1613, M.A. 20 June 1616 
(in which degree he was incorporated at Cambridge in 1617), and 
B.D. 3 July 1623. (Alumni Oxon. ii. 578.) He was actively in¬ 
terested in the drama at Oxford, for, in addition to the three or 
four plays he composed, he had the important role of Poluprag- 
maticus ('Mr. Goffe, Master of Arts, Student') in Robert Burton's 
Philosophaster (q.v.), which was acted at Christ Church 16 Feb¬ 
ruary 1617/18. On 11 July 1623 he was licensed to preach. (Alumni 
Oxon, ii. 578.) He became rector of East Clandon, Surrey, but 
there are discrepancies as to the date. The D.N.B. and the Alumni 
Oxonienses, probably relying on Bray, History and Antiquities of 
the County of Surrey, iii. 49-50, say 1620; Old Westminsters, 1621; 
and Wood, 1623 (Athence Oxon. 1721 ed., i. 536). All agree that 
he there married the widow of his predecessor. Wood retailing 
the story which the others have taken up: 'where taking to 
Wife a meer Xantippe, the Widow of his Predecessor, notwith¬ 
standing he had always before professed himself an Enemy to 
the Female Sex, and was esteemed by many another Joseph 
Swetnam, he was so much overtop’d by her and her Children 
which she had by her former Husband, that his Life being much 
shortned thereby, died at length in a manner heart-broken'. 
(Athence, 1721 ed., i. 537.) A more elaborate form of the story is 
printed by John Aubrey, Natural History and Antiquities of the 
County of Surrey, iii. 259-60. He was buried in the chancel of his 
church, 27 July 1629. 

Goffe had evidently made his mark at Oxford, where, according 
to Wood, ‘applying his Muse to polite Studies, [he] became an 
admired Poet and Orator. Afterwards he proceeded in Arts, 
entred into the Sacred Function, and shortly after became a 
quaint Preacher, and a Person of excellent Language and Expres¬ 
sion. ' (1721 ed., i. 536.) Wood notes his funeral orations for William 
Goodwin (1620) and Sir Henry Savile (1622) and his London ser¬ 
mon of 1627, and concludes with the statement that he died 
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'leaving then behind him other things fit for the Press, as I have 
been informed by one that was acquainted with the Author, but 
what became of them he could not tell'. (Ibid., p. 537.) Wood does 
not note the poems by Goffe which are said to be found in Fune- 
bria Sacra (1619) and Ultima Linea Savilii (1622), or the Latin 
commendatory verses for Massinger's Roman Actor (1629). These 
verses are signed 1 Tho: G.' in all the copies I know, but Coxeter, 
Mason, and others print 'Tho. Goff' without comment, perhaps 
from a copy I have not seen. Goffe was certainly in London when 
he preached his Spittle sermon 28 March 1627, about six months 
after Massinger's, play was licensed and presumably acted, and 
about two years before it was printed, and his parish was only 
twenty-five or thirty miles away. It is not impossible that he did 
write the verses, the only Latin ones in the unusually elaborate 
and dignified front-matter of this quarto. Some evidence for this 
possible connexion with London theatrical affairs would be wel¬ 
come. His three tragedies all bear title-page notations of their 
performance by the students of his college, and The Careless 
Shepherdess, though extant only in a text modified for commercial 
production, was probably also an Oxford composition. 

Goffe's contemporary reputation was greater than has been 
commonly recognized. Chew's statement that 'there is no evidence 
that Goffe won,a reputation wide enough to make his initials of 
value to a dishonest bookseller’ ( The Crescent and the Rose, pp. 
491-2) is highly dubious; witness the fact that at least four 
different plays were falsely attributed to him by seventeenth- 
century bibliographers and commentators. (See below.) There 
are commendatory verses on his tragedies in Wits Recreations , 
1640 (Q); Sheppard links his name with those of Davenant, 
Shirley, Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger ( The Times Displayed, 
1646, Sixth Sestyad); Mercurius Pragmaticus links him with 
Seneca, Sophocles, Shakespeare, Jonson, Euripides, Webster, and 
Suckling ( The Second Fart of Crafty Cromwell, 1648, Address to the 
Readers); the author of The Famous Tragedy of King Charles I 
Basely Butchered, 1649, lists him with Jonson, Shakespeare, 
Davenant, Suckling, Beaumont, Fletcher, and Shirley (Prologue); 
Samuel Holland makes Goffe, Massinger, Dekker, Webster, Suck¬ 
ling, Cartwright, and Carew the life-guard for Shakespeare and 
Fletcher (Don Zara del Fogo. A Mock Romance, 1656, p. 101); 
Sheppard praises his tragedies and compares them to those of 
Euripides and Sophocles ( The Fairy King, Bodleian MS. Rawlin- 
son 28, stanza 68); the anonymous author of The Dutch Gazette 
(1666) coupled him with Shakespeare and Jonson as authors of 
(8115044) c 
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tragedies; Dr. Plume noted his anachronisms with Shakespeare's 
(Plume MS. 25, B, p. 71, Maldon, Essex); and as late as 1688 he 
is cited along with Settle as a source for pilferers ( Poetical Re¬ 
creations, Part ii, pp. 79-80). 


Amurath the First 
See Goffe, The Courageous Turk. 

Bajazet the Second 
See Goffe, The Raging Turk. 

The Bastard 

This tragedy, published anonymously in 1652, was variously 
attributed in the seventeenth century to Cosmo Manuche and to 
Goffe. Though Rogers and Ley in 1656 and Kirkman in 1661 and 
1671 listed it as anonymous, Archer in 1656 attributed it to 
Manuche. A Royalist pamphlet of 1660, Free Parliament Quaeries , 
proposed to Tender Consciences , and published for the use of Mem¬ 
bers now Elected , in one of the common lists of satiric questions 
about the regicides asks the following: 

23. Whether that Comedie, called The Costly Whore, was not 
intended for the life of the Lady Sands, and was written by Henry 
Martin ? 

24. Whether the Bastard, a Tragedie, was compiled by Mr. Goff, 
or written by J. 1 reton ? 

25. Whether Orlando Furioso that antient Italian Poem, was not 
meant for a Propheticall Relation of the life of Six Arthur Haslerigg ? 

(See Walter Worral in M.L.R. xvii [1922], 411.) Wood knew the 
attribution, but questioned it in his account of Goffe (Athence, 
1721 ed., i. 537): 

The Bastard, Trag. Lond. 1652, qu. Some say it was not written by 
Goff, but by Cosmo Manuche , and therefore perhaps 'twas only a 
translation. Qu. 

That the play was a translation is implied by two lines in the 
prologue: 

Translation is no crime; We here impresse 
A Spanish Bastard in an English dresse. 

Langbaine, Fleay, and others have pointed out that it derives 
from the romance of Gonzalo de Cespedes y Meneses which had 
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been translated in 1622 by Leonard Digges* as Gerardo the Un¬ 
fortunate Spaniard . 

Harbage (1 Cavalier Drama , pp. 227-8) doubts the ascription to 
Manuche, but says nothing of Goffe and treats the play as an 
interregnum composition. There seems to be no reasonable evi¬ 
dence for attributing the play to Goffe or for dating its composition 
before the closing of the theatres. 

The Careless Shepherdess (1618-29 an( l c • 1638) 

Greg, W. W. Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama , pp. 347-51. 
Lawrence, W. J. * The Authorship of*‘ The Careless Shepherdess ” ’, 
T.L.S., 24 July 1924, p. 463. 

- 1 Goffe's The Careless Shepherdess ', M.L.R. xiv (1919), 419-21. 

Smith, Homer. ‘Pastoral Influence in the English Drama', 
P.M.L.A. xii (1897), pp. 411-18. 

Thaler, Alwin. ‘Thomas Goffe's Praeludium', M.L.N. xxxvi 
(1921), 337-41- 

1655, 22 Oct. S.R. ‘ Richard Rogers. & W m . Ley' entered ‘a booke 
entituled The Carelesse Shepheardesse A pastorall by Thomas 
Gough M r . of Arts, w th a Catalogue of all such Plaies as eu) 
were printed', (Greg, Bibliography , i. 64.) 

1656. The Careles Shepherdess. A Tragi-Comedy Acted before the 
King & Queen, And at Salisbury-Court, with great Applause. 
Written by T. G. Mr. of Arts. Pastorem Tittere pingues Pascere 
oportet oves, deductum ducere Carmen. With an Alphebeticall 
Catalogue of all such Plays that ever were Printed. . . . 1656. 

The factual material concerning this play is in a fine state of 
confusion, a confusion worse confounded by the erroneous or 
unsupported statements and the unwarranted inferences made 
about it by various scholars. 

The first uncertainty is the authorship, which was first attri¬ 
buted to Goffe twenty-six years after his death by Rogers and 
Ley, who, though they printed on their title-page only ‘Written 
by T. G. Mr. of Arts', had licensed the play in the Stationers' 
Register as by ‘Thomas Gough'. Though Goffe's authorship was 
later accepted by Kirkman and by Langbaine, the authority of 
the publishers of the play cannot seem great to anyone who has 
examined the ‘Alphebeticall Catalogue of all such Plays that ever 
were Printed' which is appended to their quarto of The Care¬ 
less Shepherdess . At least thirteen of the plays of the list are 
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misattributed, and more than 150 whose authors were known to 
other mid-century publishers like Archer and Kirkman are left 
anonymous. Over forty of the plays listed without authors are 
in fact by Shakespeare, Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher and 
were available in the folios, the most obvious sources of easily avail¬ 
able dramatic information. Particularly notable is the treatment 
of Goffe's plays in the list: The Raging Turk and The Careless 
Shepherdess are omitted entirely, and The Courageous Turk and 
Orestes are given without author. These facts do not disprove 
Goffe's authorship of The Careless Shepherdess , but they inspire no 
confidence in the reliability of Rogers and Ley; a thorough com¬ 
parison of the pastoral with Goffe’s three inferior tragedies might 
prove enlightening. 

Assuming, in the absence of persuasive evidence to the contrary, 
that Goffe wrote at least an original version of the pastoral, when 
and for whom did he write it ? Not for the Salisbury Court theatre, 
which is given on the title-page, for the ground lease for that 
theatre was not signed until some three weeks before Goffe’s 
burial on 27 July 1629, and the building cannot have been ready 
for use before the autumn or winter of 1629 at the earliest. 
(Adams, Playhouses, pp. 368-74.) Goffe’s academic compositions 
and his clerical career make it most unlikely that he would have 
composed for the commercial theatres in any case. Setting aside, 
for reasons which will appear later, the Praeludium, the prologue, 
and the prologue to their majesties, there is nothing in the text 
of the play proper or in the epilogue to suggest commercial pro¬ 
duction or a date. The epilogue, beginning ’Ladies and gentle 
youths* and later referring to the place of performance as ’the 
Orbe’, suggests, as W. J. Lawrence noted (T.L.S., 24 July 1924), 
an academic audience, which is not incompatible with the pastoral 
character of the play or with Goffe’s experience. One would suggest 
tentatively, therefore, that the play was originally written for an 
Oxford audience between September 1618, when Goffe seems to 
refer to The Courageous Turk (q.v.) as his third production, and 
his death in July 1629. 

The play had later, non-academic productions, however, for 
which revisions were made. The text of the play proper shows 
some evidence of this. The scene divisions have been disturbed: 
in Act hi, Scene 4 follows Scene 1, though there is no obvious 
lacuna in the action; in. n ends with the stage direction, * As 
the Satyr is taking up Arismena, Enter Philaritus & wounds him: 
the Satyr lies on the Stage as dead\ but it is immediately followed 
by hi. 12, which begins, * Enters Philaritus, who wounds the 
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Satyre\ after which Philaritus has a stabbing speech followed by 
*Sat. Oh I am slaine. He falls'] v. 2 begins with the speech of 
Philaritus, who has entered and been greeted eight lines before 
the end of the previous scene. W. J. Lawrence noted (M.L.R. xiv 
[1919], 419-21) that the song in in. 10 was printed in Shirley's 
Poems , 1646, and comes from his masque, The Triumph of Beauty , 
and that eight of the twelve lines of the song in 11. 3 also appear 
in Shirley's Poems, 1646. 

More definitive evidence of revision is found in the Praeludium 
and prologue. These two pieces are distinct from the rest of the 
play in material, tone, and allusions, and they clearly belong to¬ 
gether, for the Praeludium ends when an actor comes up on the 
stage from the pit and delivers two introductory lines of a pro¬ 
logue. He continues into the prologue proper with references to 
his ascent from the pit, and the prologue concludes with a refer¬ 
ence to the Salisbury Court theatre in which the Praeludium is 
set: 'The Scene Salisbury Court.' Neither of these pieces could 
have been written by Goffe or during his lifetime. The Praelu¬ 
dium, with its references to theatre prices, customs, and methods, 
is too theatrically knowledgeable for a clergyman like Goffe, and 
the prologue appears to contain allusions to plays written after 
his death. Both refer specifically—the Praeludium in great detail 
—to the Salisbury Court theatre, which, as we have seen, was not 
opened until months after Goffe had died. 

The revisions of the play proper I cannot date, for there is no 
clear evidence that Shirley’s songs were written before the closing 
of the theatres or that they were not composed for this play. I am 
not impressed by Lawrence's contention that Shirley revised the 
play about 1631. (Op. cit.) The Praeludium and prologue, how¬ 
ever, contain allusions which suggest a date in the late thirties. 
The various allusions in both Praeludium and prologue to the 
prejudice against plays written by courtiers and gentlemen would 
best fit the spate of such plays in the late thirties, against which 
Brome, another Salisbury Court playwright, fulminated. (See 
above, i. 58-60.) The prologue reference to the audience's demand 
for fine clothes might well refer to the rival King's men's pre¬ 
sentation in January 1636/7, of Cartwright’s Royal Slave (q.v.) in 
the famous costumes the Queen had obtained for the company 
from Oxford. The same occasion could be the point of the dig in 
the prologue lines, 

Should a rough Satyre , who did never know, 

The thing we call a Taylor Lord-like go 

In Silks and Sattins ? 
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for Joseph Taylor was the leading actor in the King's company 
at this time and on at least one other occasion had obtained royal 
costumes for the company. (See above, i. 39.) A similar date is 
implied in the apparent allusion to Brome’s Antipodes (q.v.), 
which was acted at this theatre in 1638: 

Faith Gentlemen, such Solecismes as these 
Might have done well in the Antipodes: 

Finally, the protracted allusion in the Praeludium to Timothy 
Reade, the comedian, would seem very maladroit advertising if 
Reade were at the time a member of a rival company. Landlord 
expresses great enthusiasm for the comedian, presumably Reade, 
whom he has seen ‘On this Stage' and a desire to see him act 
The Changeling once again. Now Reade, though he appears to 
have acted at the Salisbury Court several times, could have acted 
The Changeling there only after Queen Henrietta's men, the 
owners of that play, moved to the Salisbury Court, which was 
in 1637. (See above, i. 238-41 and ii. 540-1.) The Praeludium and 
prologue, then, provide reasonable evidence that they were 
written around 1638, at which time other revisions in the play 
may possibly have been carried out. The possibility that Richard 
Brome, who was the dramatist under contract to the Salisbury 
Court theatre from 1635 to 1639 (see above), was the author of the 
Praeludium and prologue ought to be thoroughly examined. 

At a date as late as 1638 the statement in the prologue about 
the author could not refer to Goffe: 

When first this Toy was publique, 'twas unknown 
To th' Author, and before 'twas feather'd flown; 

He now consents, that you should see't once more, 
'Cause he hath more faults, then it had before. 

He knows there is a snarling Sect i’ th' Town, 

That do condemn all wit except their own; 

The Author aims not to show wit, but Art, 

Nor did he strive to pen the Speech, but Part; 

He could have writ high lines, and I do know 
His pains were double to descend so low: 

Nor does he think it infamy, to confess 
His stile as Careless as the Shepherdess . 

These prologue statements, taken in conjunction with our other 
information about the play and about Goffe, leave us with three 
possibilities: (1) the prologue statements are pure fabrications; 
(2) Goffe was not the author of the original play; or (3) the re¬ 
vising dramatist is mistakenly assumed to have been the original 
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author as well. I find insufficient evidence for a choice, though if 
the first alternative is correct it is hard to see a motive. 

The court performance referred to on the title-page and in the 
prologue ‘To Their Majesties at Whjte-Hall ' cannot be asso¬ 
ciated with either of the other dates of the play. It does not belong 
to an academic performance, for, though university players several 
times acted before royalty, they did not perform at Whitehall. 
The Praeludium and prologue are so closely fitted to a Salisbury 
Court performance that they would be grossly inappropriate to 
the court. Smith's date of 1625-9, based on the assumption that the 
court prologue was written by Goffe, is not convincing, since 
the conventional statements of the court prologue afford little 
real evidence that they were really written by the author. Spel¬ 
ling's assertion of two court performances in 1629 and 1632 
(Eliz. Drama, ii. 169-70) is given without evidence and corre¬ 
sponds to iro facts I have found. If the play originally belonged 
to the King's Revels company and passed to Queen Henrietta's 
when the two were amalgamated in 1637, then the court per¬ 
formance may, as has several times been asserted, be one of those 
for which Blagrave was paid in 1631, but there is no evidence for 
such a history of the play and consequently even less for the 
identification of the court performance. 

Greg notes {Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama, p. 348 and 
n. 2) a resemblance between a passage in v. 7 of this play and one 
in Jonson's Sad Shepherd, and speculates on the relationship or a 
common source. The resemblance is much less striking to me than 
to him and suggests no necessary relationship. 

The Courageous Turk , or Amurath the First 
(24 February 1618/19) 

MS.: ‘The Tragaedy of Amurath third Tyrant of the Turkes', 
MS. of John Leicester-Warren, Esq., Tabley House, Knutsford, 
Cheshire (Hist. MSS. Com., First Report, Appendix i, 1870, p. 49.) 

1631, 7 Sept. S.R. ‘the Play of Amarath the Turke’ was entered 
to Richard Meighen. (Greg, Bibliography, i. 40.) 

1632. The Covragiovs Tvrke, or, Amvrath the First. A Tragedie. 
Written by Thomas Goffe Master of Arts, and Student of 
Christ-Church in Oxford, and Acted by the Students of the 
same House . . . 1632. 

1646, 7 Nov. S.R. ‘Amurath the Turke. a play' was assigned 
with eighteen other items to Mrs. Mercy Meighen and Gabriel 
Beadell. (Greg, Bibliography , i. 57-58.) 
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1656. The Courageous Turk, Or, Amurath The First. A Tragedie, 

Written by Thomas Goff Master of Arts, and student of Christ- 

Church in Oxford, and Acted by the Studens [sic] of the same 

house. The second Edition . . . 1656. (Separate title-page in 

Three Excellent Tragedies , 1656.) 

The date of first performance comes from the title of the manu¬ 
script of the play at Tabley House. This title reads: 

The Tragaedy of Amurath third Tyrant of the Turkes As it was 
publiquely p r sented to y®: Vniversity of Oxon: By y e : students of 
Christ church Mathias day 1618. 

Though no author is named in the manuscript, the microfilm 
shows that the play is Goffe’s Courageous Turk , published in 
1632 with the sub-title, Amurath the First. A very hasty sampling 
collation of the manuscript and the quarto shows innumerable 
differences in spelling, punctuation, and wording, but no major 
alterations or additions except the addition of an epilogue, which 
is not informative. Evidently the quarto was not set up from this 
manuscript, nor is the Tabley House MS. a copy of the quarto. 
In the manuscript, immediately following the epilogue, there is a 
poem recording a familiar hazard of the producer of amateur 
plays. The poem is entitled ‘An Eigie [sic] vppon hoarsness 
occasioned by a sudden and vehement could which tooke the re- 
presenter of Amurath when he should haue acted'. 

The source of the play is Knolles's Generali Historie of the 
Turkes , which was available in editions of 1603 and 1610. Warner 
Rice says that Goffe’s play is ‘ the earliest dramatic treatment of 
the Mahomet-Irene story’. {Turk, Moor and Persian in English 
Literature 1550-1660, Harvard unpublished dissertation, 1926, 
p. 363.) Goffe changes Irene's name to Eumorphe, except in the 
quarto version of the Argument—in the manuscript it is Eu¬ 
morphe ; he substitutes Amurath for Mahomet, and he concludes 
this story in the second act. 

The production implied in the stage directions seems rather 
elaborate for Christ Church: there is a wholesale use of unneces¬ 
sary characters, several uses of an upper stage, ‘Cupid hanging in 
the Ayre\ a masque, and apparently a trap through which four 
fiends arise (v. 3). 

The play has a long and obscure prologue which seems to be 
designed for the college, beginning: 

All here have but one censure, all one breast, 

All sonnes of the same Mother. 
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One passage suggests that The Courageous Turk is Goffe's third 
production for this audience: 

so our hope intends 
The sacred Muses Progeny to greet, 

Which under our Roofe, now the third time meet. 

It could equally well mean the third of a series of Christ Church 
plays, but that seems excessive for the college. 

Part of the front matter of Meighen's 1632 quarto is an unsigned 
poem entitled, ‘To the Avthor in that Transcribing his Book, 
without his knowledge I was bound by promise to stand to his 
pleasure to keepe it or burne it'. The poem says little which is not 
implied in the title, but since it is evidently addressed to Goffe 
still alive (he died in 1629) and since the printing of the play 
sharply violates the agreement, it must have been in the manu¬ 
script of the play which Meighen had and therefore not written 
especially for the edition. It suggests that Goffe's modesty about 
his plays was genuine and not the usual affectation. 

Cupid's Whirligig 

Phillips (Theatrum Poetarum, 1675, Part ii, p. 176) and Win- 
stanley (The Lives of the Most Famous English Poets , 1687, p. 148) 
attribute the play to Goffe without comment. Since Cupid's 
Whirligig was published in 1607 when Goffe was sixteen, since it 
is nothing like Goffe's acknowledged plays, and since the epistle 
is signed ‘ E. S.the attribution has generally been ignored. The 
play is usually attributed to Edward Sharpham. (See Eliz. Stage, 
iii- 49 i ) 


The Tragedy of Orestes (1613 ?-i8?) 

Briggs, W. D. ‘The Influence of Jonson's Tragedy in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century', Anglia , xxxv (1912), 303-6. 

Lucas, F. L. Euripides and His Influence (1923), pp. no-11. 

1633. The Tragedy Of Orestes, Written by Thomas Goffe, Master 
of Arts, and Student of Christs Church in Oxford: And Acted by 
the Stvdents of the same Hovse . . . 1633. 

1646, 7 Nov. S.R. Mrs. Mercy Meighen and Gabriel Beadell 
entered for their copies nineteen titles which had belonged to 
Mr. Meighen. Included is ‘The Tragedy of Orestes, a play'. 
(Greg, Bibliography , i. 57-58.) 

1656. The Tragedy Of Orestes, Written by Thomas Goff Master 
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of Arts, and student of Christ-Church in Oxford, And Acted by 

the Students of the same house. The second Edition . . . 1656. 

(Separate title-page in Three Excellent Tragedies.) 

I have seen no external evidence of the date of this play. The 
statements of authorship and production on the quarto title-page 
are the same as those on the title-pages of Meighen’s quartos of The 
Courageous Turk and The Raging Turk , and the 1656 edition of 
Three Excellent Tragedies simply copies the title-pages of the 
quartos. Schelling’s statement about the date of the play, 'His 
Orestes [was] acted by Christ Church students in 1623' (Eliza¬ 
bethan Drama , ii. 45), though occasionally copied, has nowhere 
been supported, and he offers no evidence. It is incompatible with 
the statement in the prologue to the play ' Spoken by the Authour 
himselfe ': 

But for our owne inuention, *twas too weake, 

Whereon our young Muse durst wholly leane, 

for in 1623 Goffe was M.A. and B.D. of Oxford, he had had at 
least one and probably three plays previously performed before 
this audience, and he was about thirty-two years of age. This 
statement about the author’s weak invention and young muse 
suggests a performance before that of The Courageous Turk in 
1618, whose prologue is more assured and which seems to indicate 
that it was the third of Goffe’s plays performed at Christ Church. 
Though both the prologue of Orestes and the play itself could be 
the efforts of an undergraduate, a date between the award of 
Goffe's B.A. in 1613 and the performance of The Courageous Turk 
in September 1618 seems more likely than an earlier one. 

The play is not a translation from Euripides, though it does 
incorporate Euripidean material; a good part of the action lies 
outside the limits of Euripides' plot. The statement in the pro¬ 
logue, which immediately follows the 'young Muse’ line, is not 
inaccurate: 

We heere present for to reuiue a tale, 

Which once in Athens great Eurypedes 
In better phrase at such a meeting told 
The learn*d Athenians . . . 

We here as builders which doe oft take stones, 

From out old buildings, then must hew and cut, 

To make them square, and fitting for a new; 

So from an old foundation we haue ta*n, 

Stones ready squar*d for our new cedifice. 
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In Goffe's hands the Greek story moves from horror to horror 
much as his Turkish stories do. Bowers thinks that ' Hints from 
Seneca's Agamemnon are quite apparent, but Goffe's real models 
have been The Spanish Tragedy, Antonio's Revenge, Hamlet, and 
The Revenger's Tragedy '. {Elizabethan Revenge Tragedy, p. 188.) 

The Raging Turk, or Bajazet the Second (1613 ?-i8 ?) 

Briggs, W. D. 'The Influence of Jonson's Tragedy in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century', Anglia, xxxv (1912), 303-6. 

1631, 7 Sept. S.R. Richard Meighen entered for his copy under the 
hands of Sir Henry Herbert and one of the wardens 'a booke 
called The Tragedy of Baiazet the second or the rageing Turke\ 
(Greg, Bibliography, i. 40.) 

1631. The Raging Tvrke, Or, Baiazet The Second. A Tragedie 
written by Thomas Goffe, Master of Arts, and Student of 
Christ-Church in Oxford, and Acted by the Students of the 
same house . . . 1631. 

1631. [Another issue? See S.T.C. 11981.] 

1646, 7 Nov. S.R. Nineteen titles were entered as the property of 
Mrs. Mercy Meighen and Gabriel Beadell by order of a full 
court of assistants; included is ‘ [n] Baiazett the Rageing Turke. 
a play'. (Greg, Bibliography, i. 57-58.) 

1656. The Raging Turk, Or, Bajazet The Second. A Tragedie 
Written by Thomas Goff, Master of Arts, and Student of Christ- 
Church in Oxford ; and Acted by the Students of the same 
House . . . The second Edition . . . 1656. (Separate title-page in 
Three Excellent Tragedies.) 

There seems to be no external evidence of the date of composi¬ 
tion of the play. Chew's statement that 'it is earlier by a year than 
The Couragious Turke' {The Crescent and the Rose, p. 492) must 
refer to the publication in 1631 before the publication in 1632 of 
The Courageous Turk, though Chew shows elsewhere that he 
knows both were posthumous publications. 

The crudeness of the play suggests that it is an earlier effort 
than The Courageous Turk : the structure is fantastically bad, 
some of the episodes from Knolles are not even translated into 
dialogue but are simply summarized, and, in spite of the huddled 
conclusion, the piece is nearly twice as long as The Courageous 
Turk —about 3,730 lines to about 1,945. These facts are in accord 
with the statement in the prologue to The Courageous Turk which 
seems to mean that that play was Goffe's third before the academic 
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audience. One would guess that this was Goffe's first play, followed 
by Orestes and then The Courageous Turk . 

The Raging Turk , like The Courageous Turk, has for its source 
Knolles's Historie of the Turkes, as has several times been noted, 
most explicitly by Warner Rice: 

The extraordinary range, variety, and violence of the action in The 
Raging Turk are not, however (as a first view of it might suggest), 
the production of an imagination inflamed almost to the point of 
insanity. For nearly everything which he includes the playwright has 
good authority, depending on his ingenuity only for a few small altera¬ 
tions which bring into focus the occurrences of Bajazet’s reign as they 
are reported in Knolles' Historie of the Turkes . . . . Goffe's adherence 
to his source is closest in the earlier scenes of his play. As he progressed 
he realized that he had planned on too large a scale and consequently 
made large and sometimes awkward omissions. The pertinent passages 
in Knolles are the following: pp. 437-44; 451-2; 476-96. The last 
speeches of Solyman give a brief conspectus of the events which trans¬ 
pired during his reign. (Turk, Moor and Persian in English Literature 
1550-1660. Harvard unpublished dissertation, 1926, pp. 352-3.) 

In his dedication to Sir Richard Tichboume the publisher says 
that the manuscript of the play, with another by the same author, 
came lately into his hands, and that they were published with the 
consent of the author's especial friend. 

The Harvard copy of the 1631 edition has a number of manu¬ 
script notes which do not, however, seem to be very significant. 


The Second Maiden*s Tragedy 

The manuscript of this play, which once belonged to John 
Warburton, is now in the British Museum, where it is catalogued 
as Lansdowne 807. At the end of the play, on fol. 56a, is the 
licence in the hand of Sir George Buc: 'This second Maydens 
tragedy (for it hath no name inscribed) may w th the reformations 
bee acted publikely. 31. octob r . 1611. G. Buc.' On the following 
page is written: ‘The Second Maydens Tragedy / October 31 th / 
1611 / By Thomas Goff / A Tragedy indeed.' Greg notes: 'This 
title has been added in a later hand, and in place of the name has 
been substituted " [George Chapman] ” in another hand, and in 
yet another “By Will Shakspear'V (Dramatic Documents, p. 
264.) 

The ascription to Goffe by the unknown later hand may be 
based on a stage direction on fol. 48a of the manuscript, ‘ enter m r 
Goughe \ referring to the actor Robert Gough (see above, ii. 447-8), 
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a member of the King's company, by whom the play appears to 
have been produced. At any rate, the ascription to Thomas Goffe 
has found no favour with the several scholars who have written 
of the play. In 1611, the year in which Sir George Buc licensed 
the play for production, Thomas Goffe was in his second year at 
Oxford. Work for a professional acting troupe in London at this 
time seems exceedingly unlikely. 


Selimus 

The play has been attributed to Goffe by Langbaine (An Account 
of the English Dramatick Poets , p. 235), Wood (Athence Oxonienses , 
Bliss, ed., ii. 464), and Phillips (Theatrum Poetarum, ii. 176), 
presumably because the title-page of the 1638 edition says, 'Written 
T. G.' [sic]. This title-page attribution itself may be intended to 
suggest Goffe because of the similarity of the subject-matter of 
the play to that of Goffe's recently published Turkish tragedies. 
Whatever the implications of the 1638 title-page, however, Thomas 
Goffe certainly did not write Selimus , for the first edition of the 
play appeared in 1594, and the publication of 1638 is simply the 
sheets of the 1594 edition issued with a new title-page. (Greg, 
Bibliography, i. 129-30.) Robert Greene’s authorship has been 
asserted and denied. (See Eliz. Stage, iv. 46, and J. C. Collins, ed., 
The Plays and Poems of Robert Greene, i. 61-66.) 


Unknown Play ? 

c. 1657. 'B. J. s d . . . So Tom Goff brings in Etiocles & Polynices 
disc®* of K. Rich. 2 d .' (Thomas Plume MS., 25 B, p. 71, Plume 
Library, Maldon, Essex. Quoted in Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson, i. 185.) 

No such work by Goffe is known. The phrase 'brings in' sug¬ 
gests a play, but it may be that a non-dramatic work was 
intended. 

The source of Archdeacon Plume's notes on Jonson is unknown; 
he could scarcely have known Jonson, since he was born only 
seven years before Jonson's death. A number of his remarks can 
be verified from other sources, such as Discoveries and Drummond's 
Conversations , and probably this one should be taken seriously. 
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ROBERT GOMERSALL 
1602 ?-44 ? 

Goodwin, Gordon. 'Robert GomersalT, N. & Q., Ninth Series, i. 

(1898), 44-45. 

Schneider, Elisabeth. 'Some Notes on Robert GomersalT, R.E.S. 

ix ( 1933 ). 170 - 5 - 

Robert Gomersall, of London, aged fourteen, was admitted to 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1616. {Alumni Oxon. ii. 580.) Wood 
says that 'at about seven years standing taking the degree of 
M. of A. he entred into holy orders, and became a very florid 
preacher in the university. In 1628, he was admitted to the reading 
of the sentences, at which time he was esteemed excellent for 
dramatic poesie. ' (Athena Oxonienses , Bliss, ed., ii. 590-1.) 

The year 1628 seems to have been an important one in the 
career of Gomersall: in that year he received his B.D.; he published 
his play, Lodovick Sforza, and his poetical meditations on two 
chapters of the book of Judges, The Levites Revenge ; and Miss 
Schneider found that irrthat year he was instituted to the vicarage 
of Thorncorrfbe, then in Devonshire. Gomersall’s verses for Thomas 
Fuller's History of the Holy War, 1639, are signed * Robert Gomer¬ 
sall, Vicar of Thorncombe in Devon'; the parish was not far 
from Fuller’s at Broadwindsor. Miss Schneider also found that 
the patron who recommended Gomersall to the living was Alex¬ 
ander Every, and that Gomersall married his widow, presumably 
in 1628 or 1629, for their first child was born 23 March 1629/30. 

Gomersall died some time before June 1644, when his successor 
at Thorncombe was installed. His will, dated 27 March 1643, was 
proved by his wife 31 October 1646. (Goodwin, loc. cit.) Miss 
Schneider notes that Gomersall was a Royalist in a hostile parish, 
that his property was sequestered after his death, and that his 
widow struggled unavailingly to get it restored. 

Various bits of evidence suggest Gomersall’s association with a 
group interested in poetry and drama at Oxford and his doubt 
about such activities after he took orders. His Levite’s Revenge was 
dedicated to Barton Holyday, author of the tedious Technogamia 
(q.v.), which, as performed before the King by Christ Church, 
created something of a sensation in Gomersall's time. In the address 
to the reader Gomersall explains that 

. . . these Verses were not now first made, although they are now first 
published, and the Composure was a yonger mans, though the Edition be a 
Diuines. 
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The dedication of Lodovick Sforza to Francis Hide, Proctor of 
Oxford, defends the publication of his play rather than a sermon 
on the grounds that it has a moral lesson. And the publisher, 
Marriott, in his address to the reader before the 1633 Poems says: 

This farre the Authour thought it not unfit, to please thee and his 
youth: from hence forward, you must expect nothing from him , but what 
shall relish of a bearded and austere Devotion. 

Besides Lodovick Sforza, Gomersall published: 

The Levites Revenge: Containing Poeticall Meditations Vpon 
The 19. and 20. Chapters of Ivdges . . . m.dc.xxviii. 
Poems. By Robert Gomersall . . . mdcxxxiii. 

Sermons on St. Peter . . . 1634. 

The Tragedy of Lodovick Sforza, Duke of Milan 
(1622 ? < > 1627/8) 

Edition : B. R. Pearn, ed. The Tragedie of Lodovick Sforza, Duke 
of Milan , by Robert Gomersall (1933). 

1627/8, 27 Feb. S.R. John Marriott entered for his copy under the 
hands 1 of M r H Herbert and mr Knight warden A booke Called 
The tragidye of Lodovick Sforza Duke of Millan by Robt 
Gomersair. (Greg, Bibliography , i. 36. Greg observes that 
the ‘ H Herbert ’ appears to be an attempt to copy the signature, 
presumably from the manuscript.) 

1628. The Tragedie Of Lodovick Sforza Dvke Of Millan. By 
Robert Gomersall . . . m dc xxviii. 

1633. The Tragedie Of Lodovick Sforza Dvke of Millan. By Robert 
Gomersall. The second Edition . . . mdcxxxiii. (Separate title- 
page in Poems. By Robert Gomersall, 1633.) 

1651, 3 May. S.R. John Marriott assigned to his son Richard 
Marriott all his rights in thirty-six copies, including: ‘[17] 
The Tragedy of Lodwick Sforza [altered from ffreza]'. (Greg, 
Bibliography, i. 59.) 

1659, 11 June. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered for his copies by 
virtue of an assignment from Richard Marriott twenty-one 
items, including: 1 [10] The Tragedy of Lodowick Sforza Duke of 
Millaine w th other poems, by Robert Gomersall/ (Ibid., p. 67.) 

The play is probably only an academic exercise in dramatiza¬ 
tion. Part of the publisher's address to the reader in Poems, 1633, 
which contains the second edition of Lodovick Sforza , suggests that 
the author was defending it on these grounds: 

One thing I must not forget to acquaint thee with; Some men, (that 
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would be wise without booke,) have excepted against a passage in 
Sforza , concerning Galeazzoes revealing his wives counsells to his 
enemy, as a thing beyond Probability, or Poetry: but it shewes that 
they are short of History, for let them read almost the first leafe of 
Guicciardin, or the eighth book of Commines, they shall find what they 
carpe at here, and that this fond opennesse, was Galeazzo's , and not 
the Authors weaknesse. 

Langbaine noted the sources of the play long ago, and Mr. 
Peam vaguely compares each scene to sources in the histories of 
Philippe de Comines and especially Francesco Guicciardini. He 
also compares the two editions and finds the second only a reprint 
of the first; he lists the variants. (Ed. cit., pp. 76-87.) 

Gomersall is not very likely to have written the play before his 
twentieth year; accordingly it probably dates some time between 
1622 and 1627/8, when it was entered in the Stationers' Register. 

Langbaine said of Thomas Forde's Loves Labyrinth, or The 
Royal Shepherdess, 1660: 'part of this Play is stollen from GomersaVs 
Tragedy of Sforza Duke of Millain * (Account of the English Drama- 
tick Poets, p. 223), but Montague Summers claims that Forde took 
only twenty-odd lines of dialogue. (Playhouse of Pepys, p. 349.) 

JOHN GOUGH (Goffe, Goughe) 
c. 1610-61 

John Gough was a clergyman whose interest in the drama was 
probably only literary. He was the son of Stephen Gough, rector 
of Stanmer in Sussex, whom Anthony k Wood called 'a very 
severe puritan', and he must have been born about 1610, since 
Wood says that he was 'aged 17 years or more' when he was 
made a demy of Magdalen in 1627. Gough had matriculated at 
Merton in 1624 (Alumni Oxon. says 1627, probably in error); Wood 
records his B.A. in the list for 1628: 'Dec. 13. John Goughe 
commonly called Goffe, lately of Merton, now of Magd. coll. * 
(Fasti Oxonienses , Bliss, ed., i. 438.) In 1629 was ma de a 
probationary and in 1630 a perpetual Fellow of Magdalen. On 
26 August 1634 he was accused of having killed Joseph Boyse, a 
member of Magdalen, but he was acquitted. (D.N.B.) Wood says 
'he entred into Orders, and became a Preacher in these parts. 
In 1642, Sept. 26, he was inducted into the vicaridge of Hackington 
alias S. Stephen, near to the city of Canterbury*. (Athence Oxon., 
Bliss, ed., iii. 524.) In the following year, or perhaps in 1645, he 
was ejected from his living for refusing to take the covenant and 
imprisoned in Canterbury, but in 1652 he secured the living of 
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Norton, near Sittingboume in Kent, through the influence of his 
brother, William Gough, a regicide and a member of Cromwell's 
House of Lords. (D.N.B.) He took the degree of D.D. 1 December 
1660, and on 26 December in the following year he was buried 
in the chancel of St. Alphege’s Church, Canterbury. 

Wood records as his work only the Latin epistle to Edward 
Simson’s Chronicon Historiam Catholicam, 1652, and Gough’s own 
Ecclesice Anglican# , 1661. He may be the ‘I. Gough’ who signed 
one of the several sets of commendatory verses to Thomas Rawlins’s 
Rebellion , 1640, published in the same year as his own Strange 
Discovery. 

The Strange Discovery (1624 ? < > 1639/40) 

1639/40, 31 Jan. S.R. William Leake entered for his copy ‘a 
TrageComedy called The strange discouery by I: G: gent’/ 
(Greg, Bibliography , i. 52.) 

1640. The Strange Discovery: A Tragi-Comedy. Written By J. G. 
Gent . . . 1640. 

1640. [A variant title-page, with ‘Written by J. Gough. Gent’.] 

The play shows no evidences of production, and little indication 
that it was prepared for the stage, in spite of the prologue, which 
begins: 

How's this , The strange discovery, may some say, 

Tis likely we shall see some glorious Play 
Of Christopher Columbus, and his brother , 

Our Author bad me tell you, that the scope 
Of his intended travell’s iEthiope. 

It has been several times noted that the story comes from 
Heliodorus’ tale of Theagenes and Chariclea. This is also the 
source of the anonymous The White Ethiopian (q.v.), and the two 
plays have a number of characters in common. 

A number of the stage directions in The Strange Discovery are in 
the past tense, which might suggest a remembered academic per¬ 
formance. On the whole, however, it seems more likely that the 
play is a mere translation exercise. Certain stage directions sound 
like the fumbling summary of a baffled amateur dramatist; for 
example, the one in hi. 5: 

With that she ran to the doore and made it give so great a crash as she 
could , crying out in this manner: (G 2 ) 

and a page later: 

Aristippus dragges her along , but she pulling herselfe out of the old 
(8115044) D 
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mans hands , fell suddenlie of purpose into a pit made in the stage , and 
so ended her life . 

I know of no evidence for the date of the play, but it is not likely 
to have been begun before the author matriculated at Oxford, 
and it must have been finished before the Stationers' Register 
entry in January 1639/40. 


RICHARD GUNNELL (Gannell, Govell, Gumnell, 
Gunell, Gunnel, Gunli) 

c. I585?-i634 

Richard Gunnell was a prominent actor and manager who, like 
Shakespeare, Rowley, Heywood, and Field, also wrote plays for 
his companies. Though all his dramatic compositions have 
disappeared, there is no reason to think that the literary loss is 
profound. 

No record of his birth or parentage is known. He first appears 
in the new patent issued to Prince Henry's company when they 
became the players of the Palsgrave, n January 1612/13. He had 
not been in the company list of 1610, but between then and 1612/13 
he presumably succeeded to the place of Thomas Towne or 
Anthony Jeffes. (See above, i. 136.) It was usual for a man to have 
a fair amount of acting experience before he became a patented 
member of a company. About this time Gunnell was a resident 
of the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, in which was located 
the Fortune theatre, where his company acted. Eleven members 
of his household were christened or buried at the parish church 
between 1613 and 1631. (See above, ii. 454-6, and 'Records of 
Players in the Parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate', P.M.L.A. xliv 
[1929], 805-6.) 

Gunnell was a friend and business associate of the famous actor, 
Edward Alleyn, and he seems to have been one of the principal 
representatives of the company in negotiating the lease of the For¬ 
tune theatre from Alleyn in 1618. (See above, i. 137-40.) He 
became a shareholder in the new Fortune, built in 1622. (Ibid., 
pp . 141-5.) 

In 1623 and 1624 Gunnell appears as a dramatist and manager 
of the Fortune theatre. These were the years of the desperate 
attempt at survival by the Palsgrave's company after most of 
their repertory had been destroyed when the Fortune was burned 
in December 1621. In a period of about fifteen months Sir Henry 
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Herbert recorded his licences of fourteen plays for them, by far the 
largest number he ever licensed for any company in a similar 
period. (Ibid., pp. 141-51.) All but one of these plays is lost, an 
indication (since the company was not financially strong enough 
to withhold its plays from publication, as the King’s men did) 
that the plays cannot have been very attractive to publishers. 
Probably Gunnell, as company manager, and ’able to bombast 
out a blank verse’, was pressed into service. He produced The 
Hungarian Lion, The Way to Content All Women, and probably a 
piece called cryptically The Masque. He appears also as a financial 
agent for the company in these years, and in 1624 the members of 
the company signed a bond to him to continue to play together at 
the Fortune. (Ibid. i. 148-9 and ii. 456.) A remarkable number of 
suits are entered against him and his associates in the following 
years, probably an aftermath of the failure of the Palsgrave’s 
company. (Ibid. i. 151-3 and ii. 456-7.) 

In 1629 Gunnell and William Blagrave, Deputy to the Master of 
the Revels, leased ground from the Earl of Dorset and built the 
Salisbury Court playhouse, together with a dwelling which seems 
to have been a part of the theatre. (See Hotson, Commonwealth 
and Restoration Stage, pp. 100-1 and 108-9.) Gunnell probably 
managed the company at the new theatre, for he is listed first in a 
statement made about the troupe by their wardrobe keeper in 
1634. (Crosfield’s Diary, pp. 71-73.) Though he was still living in 
the parish of the Fortune, or at least had a house there, in February 
1630/1 (see above, ii. 456), it is not unlikely that eventually he 
moved into the dwelling-house at the Salisbury Court, for there 
are suggestions that such a residence was usual for the managers 
of the private theatres. (Hotson, op. cit., p. 90, and W. J. Law¬ 
rence, The Elizabethan Playhouse, Series I, pp. 231-2.) Moreover, 
Gunnell’s burial record, found by Halliwell-Phillipps, indicates 
residence at or near the Salisbury Court theatre: *7 Oct: 1634, 
M r Gunnell the Player in Salisburie Court', St. Bride’s, Fleet 
Street. (Folger Shakespeare Library, MS. Dictionary of the Old 
Actors, p. 174.) 

Gunnell is said to have been, like several other men active in the 
Caroline theatre, a Catholic. The wardrobe keeper of the Salisbury 
Court theatre in 1634 styled him ’Mr. Gunnell a Papist’ (Cros¬ 
field’s Diary, p. 72), and William Prynne presumably referred to 
Gunnell when he said, ’the most of our present English Actors 
(as I am credibly informed) being professed Papists, as is the 
Founder of the late erected new Play-house(Histriomastix, 
1633. P- 142.) 
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In addition to his plays, Gunnell wrote a set of commendatory 
verses for Captain John Smith's A Description of New England, 
1616. (See above, ii. 455.) The actor, poet, and playwright, Thomas 
Jordan, who was a member of Gunnell's company at the Salisbury 
Court theatre (ibid., pp. 487-90), included in hisPoeticall Varieties 
or Varietie of Fancies , 1637, an elegy on his former director 
entitled * An Elegie on his Inestimable friend, Mr. Richard Gunnell, 
Gent*. (Ibid., pp. 457-8.) 


The Hungarian Lion (1623) 

(Lost) 

1623, 4 Dec. 'For the Palsgrave's Players; The Hungarian Lion : 

Written by Gunnel.' (Adams, Herbert , p. 26.) 

Nothing is known of the play save Herbert’s licence for it to be 
acted by the Palsgrave’s company, which had moved into the 
new Fortune theatre on its completion a few months before. (See 
above, i. 142-6.) Gunnell seems to have become manager of the 
company about this time. 

Since the Thirty Years War was a subject of great interest in 
England in the 1620's, it seems possible that Gunnell's play may 
have concerned one of the Protestant figures in the war, or an 
historic predecessor whose career might seem suggestive. Such a 
subject would have been appropriate for a company whose 
patron was the Winter King of Bohemia. Bethlen Gabor seems a 
likely figure, but the Master of the Revels might have considered 
him too timely. 


The Masque (1624) 

(Lost) 

1624, 3 Nov. 'For the Palsgrave's Company; A new Play, called, 
The Masque. The masque book was allowed of for the press; 
and was brought me by Mr. Jon [son] the 29th December 1624/ 
(Adams, Herbert, p. 30.) 

1624, 11 Nov. 'For the Palsg: comp: A new P. call: the Masque 
ir* Nov r . 1624.' (Folger Shakespeare Library. MS. Scrap- 
Books of J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, Fortune, p. 149.) 

c. 1710-50. 'A Mask R. Govell' is in Warburton's list of manu¬ 
script plays. (See Greg, Library, Third Series, ii [1911], 225- 
59 ) 
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The identification of The Masque and ' A Masque by R. GovelT 
was suggested by Adams {Herbert, p. 30, n. 3) and seems to be 
a very good guess. No 'GovelT is known, and 'R. GovelT would 
be an easy misreading of 'R. GonelT or 'R. GunelT; no other 
early-seventeenth-century dramatist has a name so similar. 
Gunnell had written two plays for the Palsgrave's company in 
the year before The Masque was licensed, and he appears to have 
been the manager of the company at this time. 

Herbert's entry as transcribed by Chalmers from the original 
manuscript (now lost) and published in his Supplemental Apology 
for the Believers in the Shakspear e-Papers and thence transcribed 
for Adams's Office-Book of Sir Henry Herbert is, as Adams noted, 
confused. Two transactions seem to have been inadvertently run 
together. What the original office-book contained is probably 
reflected in the manuscript fragments of an independent tran¬ 
scription by some unknown, possibly Craven Ord. This transcrip¬ 
tion, in what appears to be a nineteenth-century hand, has been cut 
up into the separate items and pasted here and there in the scrap¬ 
books of Halliwell-Phillipps, which are now at the Folger Shake¬ 
speare Library. In these scrap-books the first part of Herbert's 
entry as given by Adams from Chalmers is found in the volume 
labelled Fortune , as noted above. The second part of the entry 
is pasted in the volume labelled Lowin, p. 131: 

The Masque book was allowd of for the press & brought me by 
[MI Ion 29 Dec! 1624.] 

The bracketed words are added in Halliwell-Phillipps's hand, 
apparently because they were inadvertently cut off in cutting 
up the transcript. The second item probably refers to Jonson's 
masque, The Fortunate Isles (q.v.), which was performed 9 January 
1624/5 and published with a title-page date of 1624. 

I see no reason for identifying the ' R. GovelT masque with the 
anonymous one in Egerton 1994, which does not seem likely fare 
for the Fortune in 1624. (See Anon., A Masque.) 


The Way to Content All Women, or How a Man May 
Please His Wife (1624) 

(Lost) 

1624, *7 Apr. ‘For the Fortune; The way to content dU Women, or 
how a Man may please his Wife : Written by Mr. Gunnel.' (Adams, 
Herbert, p. 28.) 
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1624, 17 Apr. ‘For the Fortune— 

The Way to content all Women or how a man may please his 
wife written by Gunnell this 17 Apr. 1624—1“ ’ (Folger Shake¬ 
speare Library. MS. Scrap-Books of J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
Fortune, p. 41.) 

The play is lost, and nothing is known of it beyond the record of 
Sir Henry Herbert's acting licence. The title sounds rather old- 
fashioned for 1624, but so do those of other Red Bull and Fortune 
plays. (See above, i. 156-7 and 214-17.) 

The second version of Herbert's entry above, like that for The 
Masque , has been clipped from a transcript of Herbert’s entries in 
a hand apparently of the nineteenth century—perhaps that of 
Craven Ord—and pasted into one of his scrap-books by Halliwell- 
Phillipps. 

WILLIAM HABINGTON (Abington, Abinton, 
Habbington) 

1605-54 

Anon. 'Habington's Castara', Retrospective Review, xii (1825), 
274-86. 

Allott, Kenneth, ed. The Poems of William Habington (1948), xi- 
lxviii. 

Fletcher, J. B. ‘Pr6cieuses at the Court of Charles I', Journal of 
Comparative Literature, i (1903), 146-9. 

Zwartkruis, Theodore. Habington. Nijmegen Dissertation, an¬ 
nounced in Research in Progress, P.M.L.A. lxiii (1948), Supple¬ 
ment, p. 198, No. 1286. 

The poet belonged to an old family which first appears in 
Abington, Cambridgeshire, in the reign of Richard I. His branch 
was seated at Hindlip Hall near Worcester in the sixteenth century, 
and it was here that William was born 4 November 1605, the son 
of Thomas Habington and his wife Mary, the sister of Baron 
Monteagle. The family was Catholic: William's father had been 
imprisoned and his uncle executed for their parts in the Babington 
conspiracy; Hindlip, well equipped with 'priest's holes', had a 
Jesuit chaplain for some ten years before William's birth; and 
shortly thereafter two of the Jesuits implicated in the Gunpowder 
Plot were taken at Hindlip Hall, and William's father was 
sentenced to death, though he was later reprieved. (Allott, pp. 
xi-xvii.) 

Wood says that Habington was sent to the Jesuit college for 
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English boys at St. Omers, and Bullen noted that the information 
was derived from the story of a Jesuit's attempt to get Habington 
to join the Order in James Wadsworth’s The English Spanish 
Pilgrim , 1629. Though there are inaccuracies in Wadsworth’s 
propaganda story, there is no reason to doubt Habington’s resi¬ 
dence at St. Omers. (Allott, pp. xix-xxi.) Since this Jesuit college 
was extremely active in the production of plays, Habington may 
well have acquired his interest in t\ie drama there. This interest first 
appears in commendatory verses which Habington wrote for the 
plays of his fellow Catholic, James Shirley— The Wedding , 1629, 
and The Grateful Servant, 1630—and for Davenant’s Albovine, 
1630. It is also apparent in his verses for Jonsonus Virbius, 1638, 
for Davenant’s Madagascar, 1638, and for the first Beaumont and 
Fletcher Folio, 1647. (See ibid., pp. 154-9.) 

Habington is best known for his poems in Castara, which were 
for the most part written during his courtship and immediately 
after his marriage to Lucy Herbert, daughter of the first Baron 
Powis, and which were published in 1634. This marriage, which 
must have taken place in 1632/3 (ibid., p. xxv; not 1633/4, as 
stated in T.L.S., 5 June 1937), allied Habington to the powerful 
family of the Herberts. 

In 1636 Habington was proposed by the Catholic faction at 
court as agent for Queen Henrietta Maria to the Pope, but in 
spite of the influence of his kinsman, the Earl of Pembroke, the 
poet was rejected. (Allott, pp. xxxiv-xxxv.) Habington’s only 
play, The Queen of Aragon, seems to have been written for private 
production; at any rate it was acted 9 April 1640 by the house¬ 
hold servants of the Earl of Pembroke before the King and Queen 
with sets designed in the studio of Inigo Jones. The play became 
the property of the King’s company at Blackfriars. 

In 1641 Habington published The Historie of Edward the Fourth 
and Observations upon Historie . Little is known of him after 
the beginning of hostilities, but he was at Worcester during the 
siege and was among the gentlemen who finally surrendered to the 
Parliament forces in July 1646. (Ibid., pp. xxxix-xlii.) There 
seems to be no evidence for Wood's statement that in his later 
years Habington 'did run with the times, and was not unknown to 
Oliver the Usurper ’ (Athence Oxon., 1721 ed., ii. no); Allott (pp. 
xli-xlii) cites passages in his work and his presence at the siege of 
Worcester to refute the charge. Almost nothing is known, however, 
of the last years of Habington’s life, and many men made strange 
compromises when involved in sequestration difficulties. 

Habington died 30 December 1654 and was buried in Hindlip 
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parish church. (Allott, p. xliv.) Allott (pp. xlv-liii) notes a modest 

number of later allusions to him, mostly to Castara. 

The Queen of Aragon, or Cleodora (1640) 

Edition : Robert Dodsley, ed., A Select Collection of Old Plays 

(1744), vol. x; and later editions. 

Allott, Kenneth, ed. The Poems of William Habington (1948), pp. 
xxxv-xxxix. 

Harbage, Alfred. Cavalier Drama (1936), pp. 122-3. 

Simpson, Percy and C. F. Bell, eds. Designs by Inigo Jones for 
Masques & Plays at Court (1924), pp. 131-2. 

1639/40,11 Mar. A warrant to the Surveyor ‘for the setting vp of 
Degrees and makeing A Stage in the Hall at Whitehall for A 
Tragicomedy to bee Acted there. March n. 1639’. (Lord Cham¬ 
berlain's Warrant Books, Malone Society Collections , ii, Part iii 
[1931], 392.) 

1640, 2 Apr. S.R. Entered to William Cooke 'a Tragecomedie 
called The Queene of Arragon by Will: Habington Esq r . 1 (Greg, 
Bibliography , i. 52.) 

1640,9 Apr. ‘ On thursday the 9 of Aprill, 1640, my Lord Chamber- 
len bestow'd a play on the Kinge and Queene, call'd Cleodora , 
Queene of Arragon, made by my cozen Abington. It was per- 
formd by my lords servants out of his own family, and his 
charge in the cloathes and sceanes, which were very riche and 
curious. In the hall at Whitehall. 

* The king and queen commended the generall entertaynment, 
as very well acted, and well set out. 

‘ It was acted the second tyme in the same place before the 
king and queene.' (Adams, Herbert , p. 58.) 

1640. The Queene Of Arragon. A Tragi-Comedie . . . 1640. 

1668,13 Oct. ‘October 13, 1668.—Newsletter. 12th, The Duke of 
York's birthday [October 14th] will be celebrated with the 
usual solemnities, a play being prepared for the entertainment 
of the ladies. The piece chosen is The Queen of Arragon. It will 
be acted in the Guard Chamber at St. James's.' (Hist. MSS. 
Com., Report XII, Appendix, Part vii, p. 59; MSS. of S. H. Le 
Fleming.) 

1668, 19 Oct. \ . . to the Duke of York's playhouse; and there 
saw, the first time acted, "The Queene of Arragon," an old 
Blackfriars' play, but an admirable one, so good that I am 
astonished at it, and wonder where it hath lain asleep all this 
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while, that I have never heard of it before.' (Diary of Samuel 
Pepys.) 

1668, 20 Oct. 'So to my tailor's, and the New Exchange, and so 
by coach home, and there, having this day bought "The Queene 
of Arragon" play, I did get my wife and W. Batelier to read it 
over this night by 11 o'clock.’ (Ibid.) 

Sir Henry Herbert was in an unusually advantageous position 
for knowing all about The Queen of Aragon. Not only did he 
supervise the court performance as Master of the Revels, but he 
was a kinsman of the author and of the nobleman at whose expense 
and by whose servants the play was presented. Preparations for 
performing and for printing the play were evidently going on 
simultaneously, for Cooke licensed his manuscript a week before 
the first performance at Whitehall. Since Cooke had a manuscript 
at Stationers’ Hall while the play was being rehearsed, and since 
the circumstances of production would probably involve presenta¬ 
tion copies for the King, Queen, and Pembroke, there must have 
been an unusual number of manuscript copies of The Queen of 
Aragon extant in 1640. None is known now. 

Wood's statement that Pembroke ‘caused it to be acted at 
Court, and afterwards to be publish'd against the Author's Will' 
(Athena Oxon. t 1721 ed., ii. no) is evidently wrong as to the time 
sequence, and one may doubt any very serious opposition to 
publication by Habington, since he published other works before 
and after this date and since his commendatory verses for Shirley, 
Davenant, and Beaumont and Fletcher show some enthusiasm for 
plays. 

Harbage comments on the character of the play as a piece of 
'cavalier drama', and the appeal of this type may account for its 
second performance at Whitehall and its production at Black- 
friars. This production by the King's men is known from the 
appearance in the first edition of ‘The Prologue at the Fryers' and 
'The Epilogue at the Fryers', in addition to the prologue and 
epilogue 'at Court'. The Blackfriars performance must have 
taken place not long after the performance at court, for Cooke, who 
licensed the play a week before the Whitehall production, had 
the prologue and epilogue written for the King's men before he 
published the play. The dates might suggest that the Blackfriars 
performance had come first, but the character of the court perfor¬ 
mance at the expense of Pembroke and by his servants makes it 
improbable that the noble lord would have sponsored and financed 
a warmed-over piece of the common players. 
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Sir Henry Herbert's entry indicates that the Whitehall perfor¬ 
mance was an elaborate one; no doubt the Lord Chamberlain felt 
that his prestige was involved in the production. Three of the 
designs for the sets are preserved in the collections of the Duke 
of Devonshire, inscribed ' Cleodora*. They are entitled ' first sceane 
a shutter of a fortified Towne & a Campe a fan off '; * Cleodora / 2 
sceane of Releiue ’; and 4 3 sceane. A shutter with statues & figures a 
fan of:* (Simpson and Bell, op t cit., p. 132. The first and third 
sketches are reproduced by Allardyce Nicoll, Stuart Masques and 
the Renaissance Stage , p. 145.) In the same collection is a design 
for a proscenium, with three pairs of wings, a back cloth, and four 
sky borders inscribed ' for y* cockpitt for my lo Chaberalin 1639 ’, 
which suggests Habington's play and which has been so assigned 
by Simpson and Bell (op. cit., pp. 144-6) and others. The assign¬ 
ment must be wrong, however, for Herbert says that Habington’s 
play was performed in the hall at Whitehall and not in the Cockpit. 
Moreover, the three designs for The Queen of Aragon appear to be 
planned for the flat proscenium usual with Jones and Webb in 
their designs for the Great Hall, whereas the proscenium in this 
fourth design is arched. (Eleanore Boswell, The Restoration Court 
Stage , p. 12, and Nicoll, op. cit., pp. 144-5.) 

There are no costume sketches in the Chatsworth collection 
which can be identified as intended for The Queen of Aragon , 
and none of the unidentified ones seems likely. Presumably Her¬ 
bert’s phrase ’rich and curious' refers to costumes as well as sets, 
and his wide experience of court productions should have out¬ 
weighed his family loyalty. There is no record that these costumes 
went to the King’s men for their performance, though on at 
least one similar occasion they had, and on another, special pre¬ 
cautions had to be taken to ensure that* they should not. (See 
above, i. 52 and 58-60.) 

The appeal of the play lasted longer than modern readers might 
assume. The performance at St. James’s in celebration of the 
birthday of the Duke of York was presumably not unconnected 
with the performance at the Duke of York’s theatre, and Pepys’s 
enthusiasm for the public performance evidently led him to pur¬ 
chase a copy of the play. One would like to know how he knew 
that it was an old Blackfriars play, since he did not buy a copy 
until after the performance. Samuel Butler wrote a prologue and 
epilogue for the Duke of York’s birthday performance. (Satires 
and Miscellaneous Poetry and Prose , ed. Lamar, 1928, pp. 142-4.) 
Long after, Planch6 used the play in his The Merchants Wedding; 
or London Frolics in 1638, which was produced at Covent Garden 
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and printed in 1828. He says in his preface to the play that it was 
mostly made up of Mayne's City Match, Rowley's Match at Mid¬ 
night , and touches from several other plays, and that * a few lines 
of great poetical beauty have been placed in the mouth of Plotwell, 
from Habington’s Queen of Arragon '. (Cumberland's British 
Theatre, xix. 9.) 

JOHN HACKET (Hackett) 

1592-1670 

Walcott, Mackenzie E. C., ed. An Account of the Life and Death of 
the Right Reverend Father in God John Hacket, Late Lord Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry. Published by Thomas Plume, D.D., and 
Edited, with Large Additions and Copious Notes . . . 1865. 

John Hacket was bom in Westminster, 1 September 1592. 
(Plume, pp. 5-6.) He was sent to Westminster School, whence he 
went in 1608 to Trinity College, Cambridge. Plume says that he 
went with George Herbert, the poet, to whom their master, 
Richard Ireland, said ‘ That he expected to have credit by them 
two at the University, or would never hope for it afterwards by 
any while he lived’. (Ibid., p. 11.) Hacket matriculated at Easter, 
1609, received his B.A. J612/13, M.A. 1616, B.D. 1623, and L).D. 
1628. He was made a Fellow of Trinity in 1614 and incorporated 
M.A. at Oxford in 1616. (Alumni Cantab, ii. 278.) Plume says of 
his Cambridge career: 

The first proofs he gave of his ability in logic, philosophy, and ora¬ 
tory, were so much above the common sort, that his preferment was 
soon presaged in that Society, which he obtained by his own merits, 
without the intercession of friends to hoist or heave him up. He was 
chosen Fellow of the College [in 1614] as soon as he became capable 
by virtue of his first degree, and afterwards grew into that credit, that 
he had many pupils, and of many of the best families of gentry in 
England. (Op. cit., pp. 14-15.) 

Plume says that Loyola was written during a long vacation with 
his pupil John Byron, later the first Lord Byron. 

Hacket was ordained 22 December 1618 and advanced rapidly 
in ecclesiastical preferment, mostly under the patronage of John 
Williams, Dean of Westminster and Lord Keeper. He became 
successively rector of Stoke Hammond, chaplain to the Lord 
Keeper, rector of St. Andrew's, Holbom, chaplain to King James. 
Presumably he left Cambridge after his appointment in 1621 as 
chaplain to the Lord Keeper, a conjecture which is supported by 
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the fact that the last payment to him as a Fellow of Trinity was 
made in that year. (Innes, Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge , 
p. 30.) Plume says that: 

In the last year of King James he was named by the King himself 
to attend an Ambassador into Germany, at which he was very glad... 
yet upon second thoughts he was dissuaded from the journey, for 
having wrote Loyola, he was told he would never be able to go safe 
through in an Ambassador’s train. (Op. cit., pp. 25-26.) 

He preached several times before King James, who showed favour 
to him. During the Long Parliament he was a member of the Com¬ 
mittee for Religion and seems to have wielded some influence at 
first. After hostilities began he retired to his parish of Cheam, in 
Surrey, where he suffered less than most of the Anglican clergy. 

After the Restoration Hacket returned to prominence and was 
consecrated Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 22 December 1661. 
(Plume, pp. 75-78.) He worked valiantly to rebuild the ruined 
cathedral at Lichfield, partly at his own expense, and lived to see 
the restoration completed before his death on 28 October 1670. 
(Ibid., pp. 122-45.) 

Hacket’s principal works are Loyola, his sermons published with 
a biography by Thomas Plume in 1675, and his Scrinia Reserata, a 
life of his patron Bishop Williams, which was published in 1693. 
His literary interests were varied. Thomas Tenison says, in a 
discussion of Bacon's Essays: 

The Latine Translation of them was a Work performed by divers 
Hands; by those of Doctor Hacket (late Bishop of Lichfield) Mr. Ben - 
jamin Johnson (the learned and judicious Poet) and some others, 
whose Names I once heard from Dr. Rawley [Bacon’s chaplain]; but 
I cannot now recal them. (Baconiana, 1679, p. 60.) 

There are other suggestions of Hacket’s association with Jonson. 
Both were natives, or at least early inhabitants of, Westminster, 
and loyal alumni of Westminster School. Hacket’s respect and 
admiration for Jonson are indicated by the eight quotations from 
the poet in Scrinia Reserata, in which he calls Jonson 'our Master 
poet \ ‘ the Best of our Poets of this Century ’, and 1 Poet laureate \ 
(Bentley, Shakespeare and Jonson, ii. 227-9.) 

Loyola 

(Written 1616 ?; performed 28 February and 12 March 1622/3) 

MSS .: Trinity College MS. R. 17. 9, with the cast, printed by 
Moore Smith in College Plays , pp. 82-83 \ Trinity College MS. R. 
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17.10, imperfect, 1.6 to 11.3,111. 6 to 111. 8, and iv. 1 to v. 2; B.M. 
Add. MS. 26709, once the property of Vincent Freeman of Emman¬ 
uel College, B.A. 1625/6; Durham Cathedral Hunter MS. (quarto 
26.1); Folger Shakespeare Library uncatalogued MS. 4.11.42, 
dramatis personae and cast only, in a volume containing Roxana , 
Pseudomagia, Paria, and a pastoral play in English without title. 

1630, 13 Sept. S.R. Entered for Andrew Crooke 'a Comody in 
Latine Caled Loyola by D r Hacket'. (Greg, Bibliography , i. 38.) 
1648. Loiola Scena est Amsterodami: a vesper a ad vesper am per agun- 
tur omnia . . . 1648. (In the same volume, with separate title- 
pages but continuous pagination, are Stoicus vapulans, Cancer , 
and Paria.) 

? There are verses on the play in Bodleian Rawl. Poet. 117 
fol. 25 and Trinity College MS. R. 17. 9, as noted by G. C. Moore 
Smith, College Plays , p. 91. 

Though the performance dates of the play are clear enough, the 
date of its composition by Hacket is somewhat less certain. Dr. 
Thomas Plume, Hacket's friend, agent, and biographer, says: 

One month in the long vacation, retiring with his pupil, afterwards 
Lord Byron, into Nottinghamshire for fresh air, there, in the absence 
from all books, and having no other more serious studies, he made 
* Loyola', which needs no other commendation than to remember that 
it was twice acted before King James, and what an ingenious pen says 
in a Prologue, 

‘You must not here expect to-day 
Leander, Labyrinth, or Loyola.' 

After his return to the College from this diversion, he began to set 
himself wholly to the study of Divinity. (Op. cit., pp. 15--16.) 

Plume does not date this long vacation, but the preceding 
paragraph recounts Hacket's election as a Fellow of Trinity College, 
which occurred in 1614, and the following one, his ordination, 
22 December 1618. Plume is presumably the source of Anthony a 
Wood's statement in Fasti (Bliss, ed. i. 368) under the year 1616, 
‘Jul. 9. John Hacket M.A. of Trin. coll, in Cambr.—About this 
time he wrote a Latin comedy called Loiola.* If Plume is right 
about the occasion of composition, the date was most probably 
some time in 1615-18, for John Byron, whose home was Newstead 
Abbey in Nottinghamshire, matriculated at Easter 1615, and was 
granted an M.A. (fit. nob.) in 1618. {Alumni Cantab, i. 278.) Perhaps 
Byron could still be considered Hacket's pupil after 1618, but 
Plume's statement that ‘After his return ... he began to set 
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himself wholly to the study of Divinity’, coupled with Hacket’s 
ordination on 22 December 1618, makes the years 1615-18 seem 
most likely for the composition of the play, and 1616 is likely enough. 

If the play was originally composed before 1618, it was probably 
revised for the performances of 28 February and 12 March 1622/3 
which are mentioned in the prologues in the first edition: ‘ Pro- 
logus coram Academicis , cum primb ageretur hcec comcedia , Feb. 
28. 1622* (A s ), and ' Prologus & praeludium coram Serenis mo Aug*" 0 
Rege Jacobo, Martii 12. Anno. Dom. 1622 ’ (A 3 V -A 5 ). This suggested 
revision seems the most plausible interpretation of the lines in a 
letter endorsed 24 January 1622/3 from William Beale, Fellow 
of Jesus College, to William Boswell, Secretary to the Lord Keeper : 
‘Gemina Comcedia in fieri est; nae quidem et in Agere, apud 
Trinitarios: Autoribus Hacket, et Stubs: lepidis Jupiter, et comi- 
cissimis.’ (See Ward, Fucus Histriomastix , ed. G. C. Moore Smith, 
pp. xi-xii, for the rest of the letter.) Moore Smith suggests, 
plausibly enough, * Possibly Edmund Stubbe, the author of Fraus 
Honesta (acted 1618/19), adapted the play for representation in 
1622/23, Hacket having by this time other things to think about’. 
(Ibid., p. xii, n. 2.) Considering the number of Hacket’s prefer¬ 
ments between his ordination and the performance of the play, it 
is likely enough that he did have other things to think about. 
Indeed, it would seem that he was generally absent from Cam¬ 
bridge after his appointment as chaplain to the Lord Keeper in 1621. 

There seem to have been academic misgivings about Loyola 
before it was presented and something of a stir about the play. 
Contemporary correspondence contains a number of relevant 
allusions. On Monday, 22 February 1622/3, John Chamberlain 
wrote from London to Sir Dudley Carleton: 

Boschet, the ambassador from the archduchess, arrived here on 
Wednesday, and lodgeth with the Spanish ambassador, refusing to 
be defrayed, as was intended; and that he should have had his audience 
at Cambridge, where the king meant to have been this Shrovetide, 
to see certain plays, about which there hath been much ado 'twixt the 
masters and seniors of Trinity College on the one side, and the younger 
fellows on the other, who would have them by all means; so that, the 
matter being referred to the vice-chancellor, he, loth to displease 
either party, sent it to the lord keeper, who, acquainting the king with 
it, certain of both parties were sent for, about Christmas, to show their 
reasons, which, being not admitted on the seniors' side, but willed to 
bring better or more pregnant, the ancientest of them said, that these 
times required rather prayers and fasting than plays and feasting; 
which was ill taken, and order given for the plays to go on. (Birch, 
James I, ii. 365.) 
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On the same day Joseph Mead in Cambridge wrote to Sir Martin 
Stuteville, perhaps referring to a later difficulty: 

I will tell you a pretty Cambridge accident, as I am informed. On 
Ash Wednesday there is a comedy at Trinity College: whereupon, the 
Spanish ambassador and the ambassador of Brussels being at court, 
his majesty sent word that they meant to come both to see the 
comedy. The name of the comedy is ‘ Ignatius Loyola, ’ and, as I guess, 
the argument according. Hereupon, the seniors of Trinity have been 
much puzzled, and have moved the doctors to write his majesty how 
the case stands; and that either the ambassadors must not come, or 
the comedy must not be acted. (Ibid., p. 368.) 

On 8 March 1622/3 John Chamberlain wrote again from London 
to Sir Dudley Carleton about the ambassadors and the Trinity 
play: 

The Spanish ambassador, together with him that came from the 
archduchess, came from Cambridge on Sunday. They were one day 
with the king at Newmarket, who could not give them audience at 
Cambridge, as was appointed, by reason he was troubled with the 
gout, so that he hath referred them to treat with certain of the coun¬ 
cil. The Earl of Suffolk, as chancellor of Cambridge, attended him 
there all the while, and in their way homeward entertained them at 
Audley End. They lodged at Trinity College, where they were invited 
to a play; but being made acquainted beforehand, for fear of offence, 
that the argument of it consisted chiefly of a Jesuit and a Puritan, 
they would not adventure, but wished they had not had notice; for 
they seemed to like all their entertainment so well, that they desired 
to have all the orations, and other exercises and disputations, that 
they might be printed. (Ibid., pp. 372-3.) 

The performance of Loyola which the ambassadors were dis¬ 
suaded from attending was that before the University on 28 
February 1622/3. Accounts of the performance before the King 
are also noticed by the correspondents. On 15 March 1622/3 
Joseph Mead wrote to Sir Martin Stuteville from Cambridge: 

The king heard our comedy on Wednesday, but expressed no re¬ 
markable mirth thereat. He laughed once or twice towards the end. At 
dinner, before the comedy, their talk in the presence was, as I heard, 
most of the prince. (Ibid., p. 375.) 

Six days later, on the 21st, John Chamberlain wrote the same 
news from London to Sir Dudley Carleton: 

After two or three disappointments, the 12th of this month, the 
king went to Cambridge, was there by ten o’clock, had dined before 
eleven, then went to the Hall, which being darkened, the play began 
presently, they having had order to abbreviate or contract it, from 
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six or seven hours to four or five, which he sat out with good satisfaction, 
and went back to Newmarket that night. (Birch, James 7 , ii. 375-6.) 

A fairly full account of the Cambridge ceremonies for the visit 
of the King is found in a Harleian MS. reprinted by Nichols 
(Progresses of James I, iv. 1114-15), but of the play it says only: 
'After dinner his Majesty went into the Hall to the Comedy, (the 
Beadles going before him with the great ends of their staves 
upwards,) which lasted till four of the clock. ’ 

If Chamberlain's first report from London is to be relied upon, 
there must have been two sets of difficulties about the perfor¬ 
mances. The first concerned the objections to the play, perhaps 
Puritan objections, raised by some of the Fellows of Trinity and 
possibly alluded to in Fucus Histriomastix (q.v.). It is amusing 
that this dispute should have been appealed to the Lord Keeper, 
who was Hacket's patron. The second difficulty, apparently quite 
independent, came from the understandable alarm which the 
Fellows, of Trinity felt as they contemplated the prospect of the 
Spanish ambassador, their guest, being regaled with five or six 
hours of ridicule of the Jesuits and their founder. The situation was 
especially dangerous at this time, for Prince Charles and Bucking¬ 
ham were in Spain attempting to arrange the Spanish marriage, 
the King was very hopeful of their success and tender of the 
Spanish ambassador, and the country as a whole was in a state of 
alarm at the prospect of a Spanish queen. It was not a time to 
take lightly the responsibility for undergraduate high-jinks. 

The cast for the performance of the play is given by Moore 
Smith (College Plays , p. 82) from Trinity College MS. R. 17. 9. A 
less complete cast is found in the Folger MS. It differs only in the 
spelling of the names, the titles of two or three of the players, and 
the assignment of the role of Nicholaus Machiauellus to 'M r 
Ramsey' instead of to 'Ran[ ]'. 

SAMUEL HARDING 
c. 1616 or i6i8-<i699? 

Samuel Harding, a clergyman who wrote one academic play while 
he was at Oxford, appears somewhat differently in Athence Oxon - 
tenses (Bliss, ed. iii. 31-32) and Alumni Oxonienses (ii. 648). They 
agree that he was the son of Robert Harding of Ipswich and that 
he entered Exeter College and took the degree of B. A. 29 May 1638, 
bijt Wood says he came to Exeter in 1634 when he was sixteen, 
and Alumni Oxonienses that he matriculated 17 April 1635 at the 
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age of nineteen. Wood says that he became chaplain to a noble¬ 
man and died during the Civil War. Alumni Oxonienses has it that 
he was vicar of Norwich St. Stephen, 1642-62, and rector of Barford 
(Norfolk) 1662-99 1 that he was licensed to marry 30 April 1670 
and was rector of Colney, in Norfolk, 1670-94. 

Possibly the discrepancy about Harding's age is merely the 
misreading of one or the other of two college records, but the 
later careers are completely contradictory. Either Wood was 
merely guessing or recording rumour, or else the Alumni records 
refer to another man. One is more inclined to suspect Wood. 

Harding's one known printed work is the tragedy, Sicily and 
Naples , which was ushered into print with seven sets of com¬ 
mendatory verses, three by men who sign themselves B.A. of 
Exeter, and one, M.A. of Exeter. Fleay says {Biog. Chron. i. 269) 
that Harding also wrote some unpublished verses in praise of 
Browne's Britannia*s Pastorals . 

Sicily and Naples , or The Fatal Union (1638 ?~4o) 
Harbage, Alfred. Cavalier Drama (1936), p. 146. 

1640. Sicily And Naples, Or, The Fatall Vnion. A Tragcedy. By 

S. H. A.B. h C. Ex: . . . Oxford . . . 1640. 

The play is an academic drama, evidently prepared for pre¬ 
sentation at Oxford, which seems to have given rise to some 
controversy there and to have remained unacted. The information 
about it comes from the address and the commendatory verses for 
the quarto. The address to the reader, signed 'P.P.' (expanded 
by Fleay, Biog . Chron . i. 269, to Philip Papillon), says that the play 
is published against the author’s wishes because 

Those that have dar'd dislike it already, would grow proud, if by pre¬ 
senting it to the common view, l did not shew for what a nothing I esteeme 
their censures; whatsoever syllable there be, that they ever cavilVd at, is 
therefore not omitted, that thou may'st have wherein , or to laugh at their 
vaine Criticising, or to shew thine owne candour; I doubt not but in thy 
approbation they shall see, what poore imaginary Hercules's they were 
that had no other Monsters to combat here, but what themselves made . 
That it was envy'd the glory which it might have receiv'd from the Stage , 
may be one reason to commend it to thee . 

Several of the commendatory verses also indicate that the 
play was never acted, and that there was opposition to it. After a 
long comparison of Harding's work with Ben Jonson's, Nicholas 
Downey of Exeter College says: ‘'Tis true, thine never walk't 
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upon the stage/ Edward Hall says: ‘What? Printed though not 
acted ? * S. Hall of Exeter also compares Harding to Jonson and 
refers to ‘them, whose spight has made thee famous*. He, too, 
indicates that the tragedy was not acted, but says it did not need 
a Blackfriars performance and concludes: 

She'le out-blaze bright Aglaura's shining robe: 

Her scene shall never change, the world’s her Globe. 


PETER HAUSTED (Hawsted) 
c. 1605-45 

Adams, J. Q. ‘Peter Hausted's The Rival Friends with Some 
Account of His Other Works', J.E.G.P. xi (1912), 433-50. 
Mills, Laurens J. Peter Hausted, Playwright, Poet , and Preacher. 
Indiana University Publications, Humanities Series No. 12 
(1944). (In the preface Professor Mills announces that he is pre¬ 
paring an edition of Hausted's writings.) 

Langbaine {English Dramatick Poets, pp. 244-5), Anthony A 
Wood (Fasti Oxon., Bliss, ed.. Part II, p. 50), and the Alumni 
Cantabrigienses (ii. 332) agree that Hausted was bom in Oundle in 
Northamptonshire, but no one gives the date, and Mills (Hausted, 
p. 9) says that the registers of the parish do not antedate 1625. 
Hausted matriculated as a sizar from Queens' College, Cambridge, 
in Easter Term, 1620, and was granted his B.A. in 1623/4 anc ^ his 
M.A. in 1627. (Alumni Cantab . ii. 332.) 

The recorded facts of Hausted’s Cambridge career mostly con¬ 
cern his activities in college dramatics. He appears as the actor of 
the role of Hirsutus in Robert Ward's Fucus Histriomastix (q.v.), 
which was acted by members of Queens' before the University and 
later before the King. Both performances seem to have taken 
place in 1622/3. Presumably Hausted remained at Queens' after 
taking his M.A., for there are several records associating him with 
the college after 1627 and none connecting him with any other 
place before 1634. His Senile Odium was performed at Queens', 
probably ip 1631, but perhaps as early as 1628/9. For the great 
occasion of the King and Queen's visit to Cambridge in 1631/2 his 
Rival Friends and Randolph's Jealous Lovers were performed by 
the members of Queens' and Trinity respectively, and became part 
of an academic row. Hausted's long and somewhat puerile play 
was disliked and cried down, and he bitterly attacked his detrac¬ 
tors in the first edition, an attack which was returned with interest 
by Randolph and his friends. 
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When Hausted took orders is not known, but one of his printed 
sermons must have been preached between November 1632 and 
November 1633 (Mills, Hausted , p. 46), and in 1634 he was curate 
of Uppingham in Rutlandshire, for Dr. Edward Martin, President 
of Queens'. In 1942 the rector of Uppingham wrote to Professor 
Mills: 

All we have here is that he [Hausted] must have been appointed 
curate of Uppingham by Doctor Edward Martin in 1634. On Easter 
morning April 18, 1636, he signs the vestry book at the election of 
churchwardens and again also at the vestry on Easter morning, 
April 10, 1637. (Mills, Hausted, p. 42, n. 103.) 

On Sunday, 2 November 1634, he preached at Great St. Mary's 
in Cambridge and involved himself in a sensational fracas. Dr. 
Martin wrote to Archbishop Laud’s chaplain on 4 November 1634, 

4 ... hee was taken immediately from the pulpit, arrested and com¬ 
mitted in the Church, drawne through the street from the pulpit 
to the Consistory w l h the greatest uproare and concourse of people 
that ever I saw at any arraignment, and thus a Court call'd, the 
tribunal set'. (Ibid., pp. 38-40, from MS. Tanner 158, fol. 116.) 
Hausted's offence is obscured in the letter by Dr. Martin's 
violent antipathy for the Vice-Chancellor, but the preacher 
seems to have been zealous in his attacks on nonconformity and 
perhaps politically indiscreet. Martin concludes his account with 
a statement which seems to indicate, in spite of his indignation, 
some lack of sympathy with Hausted: 4 1 am most sorry that he 
hath any reference to me.' 

In 1636 Hausted published a volume of ten sermons dedicated 
to Sir Christopher Hatton. Aubrey [Brief Lives, ed. Clark, ii. 198) 
says that Sir Christopher got Hausted to prepare the inscrip¬ 
tion for the monument he erected to Randolph in Blatherwycke 
Church. 

Hausted left Uppingham not later than 1638, when Jeremy 
Taylor became rector in succession to Dr. Martin. Anthony & Wood 
says that Hausted became rector of Hadham in Hertfordshire 
(Fasti Oxon., Bliss, ed.. Part II, p. 50), but the registers of the 
parish give evidence that this was not the case. (Mills, Hausted , 
pp. 48-49 and 63.) In 1640 he was vicar of Gretton in Northamp¬ 
tonshire. (Ibid., pp. 49-51.) On 1 November 1642 he was created 
D.D. at Oxford with other loyalists (Fasti, Bliss, ed.. Part II, 
p. 50), and on 26 February 1642/3 he was instituted rector of Wold 
in Northamptonshire, a living in the gift of Sir Christopher Hatton. 
(Mills, Hausted, pp. 50-51.) 

Anthony & Wood says that after the breaking out of the wars 
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he became chaplain to the Earl of Northampton and that he died 
in 1645 and was buried in the precincts of the castle or in the 
church at Banbury. (Fasti, Bliss, ed., Part II, p. 50.) His later 
publications are Ad Populum; or a Lecture to the People , 1644, and 
a translation of Hyrnnus Tabaci , 1651. Two or three manuscript 
poems are noted by Mills. (Hausted, pp. 56-57.) 


The Rival Friends (1631/2) 

Edition : Laurens J. Mills, ed., Peter Hausted 1 s The Rival Friends. 
Indiana University Publications, Humanities Series No. 23 

(1951). 

Adams, J. Q. * Peter Hausted’s The Rivall Friends, with Some 
Account of His Other Works’, J.E.G.P. xi (1912), 433-46. 
Mills, Laurens J. Peter Hausted, Playwright, Poet, and Preacher 
^944), pp. 17-37. 

Smith, G. C. Moore. College Plays Performed in the University of 
Cambridge (1923), pp. 86-87, 91-92. 

1632,13 June. S.R. Robinson entered for his copy under the hands 
of ‘ S r . Hen: Herbert & m r Islip warden a Comedy called The 
Rivall ffriends. by Peter Hausten [sic] \ (Greg, Bibliography, 
i. 4L) 

1632. The Rivall Friends. A Comcedie, As it was Acted before the 
King and Queens Maiesties, when out of their princely favour 
they were pleased to visite their Vniversitie of Cambridge, upon 
the 19. day of March. 1631. Cryed downe by Boyes, Faction, 
Envie, and confident Ignorance, approv’d by the judicious, and 
now exposed to the publique censure, by The Authour, Pet. 
Havsted M r . in Artes of Queenes Colledge . . . 1632. 

1672/3, 30 Jan. S.R. Humphrey Robinson, executor of Humphrey 
Robinson, transferred his rights in a long list of plays to John 
Martin and Henry Herringman. Included is ' [7] Rivall ffreinds 
by Peter Hausted, all ’/(Greg, Bibliography, i. 72-73.) 

1683, 21 Aug. S.R. Sarah Martin, executrix of John Martin, trans¬ 
ferred her rights in a long list of plays to Robert Scott. Included 
is *[ii] Rivall freinds hausted. a halfe’. (Ibid., pp. 75-76.) 

As the title-page indicates, the play was performed before the 
King and Queen on 19 March 1631/2. There is an allusion to the 
performance in the autobiography of Sir Simonds D’Ewes which 
proves that it was acted in the Hall at Trinity College and not at 
Newmarket, as has sometimes been thought: 
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Friday, March the 16th, I began a journey towards Cambridge, in 
the afternoon, and came hither the next day. Monday, March the 19th, 
after dinner, the King and Queen came from Newmarket to Trinity 
College. Whilst they were at an idle play there, that gave much offense 
to most of the hearers, I went to Trinity College library, and there 
viewed divers ancient manuscripts, which afforded me as much con¬ 
tent as the sight of the extreme vanity of the Court did sorrow. 
(Quoted by Mills, Hausted, p. 20.) 

There had apparently been some dispute before the performance 
between Queens' and Trinity concerning their precedence in the 
royal entertainment. (Masson, Milton, i. 256.) Randolph's Jealous 
Lovers (q.v.), which was performed in Trinity hall before the King 
and Queen three days later on the 22nd, had been written for the 
occasion at the request of the Master of Trinity, and it seems prob¬ 
able that The Rival Friends was written similarly as the special 
offering of Queens'. The Rival Friends was awarded the pride of 
place on the nineteenth, but it was very badly received. This is 
clear from D'Ewes's comment, from the title-page of the play, 
from Hausted’s own bitter dedication and preface for his play, 
from the front matter for The Jealous Lovers, and from the anony¬ 
mous verses 'In Defence of those Scholars whom Mr. Hausted 
calumniates in the Frontispiece of his Rival Friends'. (Adams, 
op. cit., pp. 437-8, from Huth's Inedited Poetical Miscellanies.) 
Hausted protests in his preface that it was only the students who 
cried down his play and that the King and Queen liked it, but 
D'Ewes's observation, the anonymous poem, and an unsigned 
letter of 4 April 1632 in the State Papers Office which says: 

But his [Dr. Butts, Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge] vexation began 
when the King's coming approached and Dr. Comber [Master of 
Trinity] and he fell foul of each other about the precedency of Queens' 
and Trinity comedy—he engaging himself for the former. But the 
killing blow was a dislike of that comedy and a check of the Chancellor 
[Lord Holland], who is said to have told him that the King and him¬ 
self had more confidence in his discretion than they found cause, in 
that he found such a comedy fitting, &c. (Masson, Milton , i. 256) 

show that Hausted was only deluding himself, Professor Mills 
[Hausted, pp. 19-33) to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Hausted's statement in the preface: 

Yet at length I haue obtained leaue for this poore neglected Piece of 
mine to salute the Light, & in spight of all black-mouth*d Calumny (who 
ha's endeavor'd to crush it into nothing) presented it to the open view, 

implies that he had had difficulties in getting permission to print 
his play, yet the delay cannot have been a very long one, for it was 
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entered in the Stationers’ Register less than three months after its 
performance. One wonders if the * Yet at length I haue obtained 
leaue’ could be a hit at the Vice-Chancellor. Shortly after the per¬ 
formance of the play and at least two months before its publica¬ 
tion, Dr. Comber had become Vice-Chancellor. He was the Master 
of Trinity with whom the anonymous correspondent of the State 
Papers says Dr. Butts, then Vice-Chancellor, ‘fell foul’ over the 
production of the two plays by Randolph and Hausted. Dr. 
Butts’s decision against Comber’s prot6g6 and the subsequent 
vindication of Comber’s judgement cannot have endeared Hausted 
to the new Vice-Chancellor. Hausted's play was sarcastically dedi¬ 
cated to nobody, and Randolph's to Dr. Comber. 

At the July commencement, three months after the performance 
of the two plays, Randolph delivered the Oratio Praevaricatoria , 
in which he made great sport of Hausted, his play, and its publica¬ 
tion. (Mills, Hausted , pp. 26-29.) They are further ridiculed in 
various pieces of front matter to Randolph’s Jealous Lovers , pub¬ 
lished later in 1632. There seems no doubt that the University as 
well as the court found little to admire but much to deride in 
Hausted's lengthy comedy. 

There is a manuscript cast of the Queens’ men who took part in 
the Cambridge performance of the play written into the British 
Museum quarto which, according to Moore Smith, belonged to 
Thomas Alston of Queens’ College, B.A. 1629/30, M.A. 1633. The 
cast was reprinted in N. & Q., Third Series, ii (5 July 1862), p. 9, 
and by Adams, op. cit., pp. 441-2, and more accurately by Moore 
Smith, op. cit., pp. 86-87. 

Moore Smith says that the play was performed ‘ with six musical 
items supplied by George Jeffreys and one by Thomas Holmes'. 
(Proceedings of the British Academy , 1927, p. 100.) Edward Rim- 
bault says in his edition of Bonduca (Publications of the Musical 
Antiquarian Society , vol. vii, 1842, p. 11) that Henry Lawes’s 
music for the play is preserved in B.M. Add. MS. 10338. 

There is a convenient synopsis of the play in Adams’s article 
(op. cit., pp. 443-6). He suggests indebtedness to Every Man in 
His Humour , Every Man out , and The Silent Woman, and Lang- 
baine thought hi. 7 was ‘copy'd from’ The Silent Woman , iv. 5. 

Senile Odium (1627 ?-3i) 

MS. : * G. drawer 9 A Latin play, called Senile Odium.' Histori¬ 
cal Manuscripts Commission , Third Report: Manuscripts of the 
Marquis of Bath at Longleat (1872), Appendix, p. 200. 
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Edition : Laurens J. Mills, ed., Peter Hausted’s Senile Odium. 
Indiana University Publications, Humanities Series No. 19 (1949). 

Adams, J. Q. 'Peter Hausted's The Rivall Friends , with Some 
Account of His Other Works', J.E.G.P. xi (1912), 446-8. 

1633. Senile Odium. Comoedia Cantabrigiae public^ Academicis 
recitata in Collegio Reginali ab ejusdem Collegii juventute. 
Autore P. Hausted. Lusimus innocui. Cantabrigiae . . . 1633. 

The commendatory verses of the 1633 edition indicate, as Mills 
points out in his edition of the play (p. 8), that the play was pub¬ 
lished as a vindication of Hausted after the ridicule of the man 
and his Rival Friends (q.v.) by Randolph and his friends had 
appeared. It must have been written before The Rival Friends , 
however, for Edward Kemp's commendatory verses for Senile 
Odium are entitled, 'In delirium hoc theatri, & primogenitum 
Autoris, Senile Odium'. Moreover Randolph has a passing refer¬ 
ence to this play at the end of his Oratio Praevaricatoria (Adams, 
op. cit., pp. 439-40), which was delivered in July 1632. The 
phraseology of the verses interestingly suggests a conflict between 
the Cavaliers and the more prim members of the University. Allu¬ 
sions to the attacks on Jonson and The Magnetic Lady draw amus¬ 
ing parallels between the vilified laureate and the vilified Hausted. 
The unusual prominence given the commendatory poem by Mil¬ 
ton's friend, Edward King of Christ’s College, in this 1633 edition 
is pointed out by J. Q. Adams (op. cit., pp. 446-8). 

The first production of Senile Odium has several times been 
given as 1631, but without adequate reason. Moore Smith says of 
it (College Plays, p. 92), 'Query, acted at Queens' College, 1628/29 
or 1630/31 ?' In his calendar of college performances he lists it with 
a query under 1628/9, presumably because there is a reference to 
performances of ' ye comedies' unnamed in the college accounts of 
Queens' for that date. Mills (ed. Senile Odium, p. 8) has nothing 
material to add, though he favours 1631. Kemp's statement, 
roughly confirmed by Randolph's allusion, indicates that the play 
was in existence in 1631; beyond this there seems little reason for 
preferring one date in Hausted’s Cambridge career over another. 

I have not seen the Longleat MS.; though it has been mentioned 
several times, I know of no description of it. 

Senilis Amor 

This play has sometimes been rather tentatively assigned to 
Hausted, but never with any considerable reason. See Anon. 
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WALTER HAWKESWORTH 
Labyrinthus 

This play has several times been erroneously dated 1622 because 
of a confusion of a revival with a first performance. The first per¬ 
formance seems to belong in the years 1603-6; Hawkesworth died 
in 1606. (See Elizabethan Stage , iii. 336-7.) 

WILLIAM HAWKINS 
c. 1602 ?—37 

Rhoads, Howard Garrett, ed. Wm. Hawkins ' Apollo Shroving: An 

Edition with Notes and an Introduction (1936), pp. 3-30. 

Hawkins's birthplace is unknown, as is the date of his birth, 
though Dr. Rhoads points out that since he matriculated at Cam¬ 
bridge in 1619, he was probably born between 1600 and 1605. 
(Op. cit., p. 4.) Hawkins first appears in the record of his matricula¬ 
tion as a sizar at Christ's College. He was granted the degree of 
B.A. in 1622/3 and M.A. 1626. In September 1625 he was ordained 
deacon and priest at Peterborough, and in the same year he signed 
the register at Fen Drayton, Cambridgeshire, as minister. By 
6 February 1626/7 he was schoolmaster at Hadleigh in Suffolk, 
where he remained until about 1634. Dr. Rhoads has reconstructed 
from Hawkins's Latin verses a very interesting account of the 
schoolmaster's tribulations with a malicious student and his mis¬ 
guided father. (Ibid., pp. 17-30.) The schoolmaster's burial is 
recorded 29 June 1637, in the Hadleigh register, as ' Mr. William 
Hawkins Curatus', and Dr. Rhoads deduces that he must have 
become curate to Dr. Thomas Goad between 1634 and 1637. 
(Ibid., pp. 13-16.) 

Except for Apollo Shroving , Hawkins's publications are all 
Latin verse, published in 1630, 1631, 1632, and 1634; in addition, 
five sets of Latin verses by him were printed with the work of other 
men, including Hawkins's friend, Alexander Gill. They are all 
listed by Dr. Rhoads in his edition of the play (pp. 88-89). 

Apollo Shroving (6 February 1626/7) 

Edition : Howard Garrett Rhoads, ed., Wm. Hawkins ' Apollo 
Shroving: An Edition with Notes and an Introduction (1936). 

1627, 8 Apr. S.R. Robert Milbome entered for his copy ‘A 

Comodie called Apollo Shrovinge'. (Greg. Bibliography , i. 35.) 
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1627. Apollo Shroving Composed for the Schollars of the Free- 
schoole of Hadleigh in Suffolke. And acted by them on Shroue- 
tuesday , being the sixt of February , 1626 . . . [N.D.] (The letter 
to the stationer is dated ‘ March 21. 1626(727?]', and the 
stationer's reply is dated * Aprill 25. 1627'.) 

This comedy for schoolboys was published anonymously, and 
in a few early lists it was assigned to E. W., who signed the 
prefatory letter to the stationer about the play, though E. W. says 
explicitly that it is not his book and that the author is * the Schoole- 
master of Hadley ’. Rhoads fully establishes the fact that the 
schoolmaster in question was William Hawkins. (Op. cit.,pp. 3-4.) 

The essential facts about date and place of first production are 
given on the title-page of the first edition. Rhoads notices (ibid., 
p. 34) that the prologue indicates that the play was performed in 
the schoolroom. He places the play in the school drama tradition 
(ibid., pp. 40-87) and notes its general similarity to the Cambridge 
Pilgrimage to Parnassus, though he doubts that the Parnassus play 
was a specific source. (Ibid., pp. 73-81.) He finds the predominant 
influence on Hawkins to be Jonsonian and suggests that Apollo 
Shroving is a general imitation of Cynthia's Revels. (Ibid., pp. 84- 
87.) His evidence is suggestive, but far from conclusive. 

The first edition of the play gives a complete cast of Hadleigh 
schoolboys, one of whom, John Kidby, later had a part in Peter 
Hausted’s Rival Friends (q.v.) at Cambridge. Another was Joseph 
Beaumont, Crashaw’s friend and the author of Psyche, or Love’s 
Mystery. 

Apollo Shroving is a much more amusing piece than one might 
expect. It suggests that there may have been more dramatic 
talent in Caroline schools than is generally thought. 

WILLIAM HEMINGES (Heminge, Hemminge, 
Hemminges) 

1602-> 53 

Junge, Otto. The Fatal Contract, A French Tragedy by William 
Hemings. Kritische Neuausgabe mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen 
(1912). 

Smith, G. C. Moore, ed. William Hemminge’s Elegy on Randolph’s 
Finger Containing the Well-Known Lines *On the Time-Poets’ 

(1923)- 

William Heminges was the son of Shakespeare’s friend and edi¬ 
tor, the veteran leader of the King’s company, John Heminges. 
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(See above, ii. 465-9.) Of the numerous Heminges children 
christened at St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury, where the actor was long 
a churchwarden and where his monument now stands, William 
was the ninth child and the third son, christened 3 October 1602. 
(See the printed registers, and Malone, Variorum , iii. 189.) The 
boy William must have spent some years at Westminster School, 
for in 1621 he was elected King's Scholar from Westminster 
to Christ Church, Oxford. (Record of Old Westminsters , i. 445.) 
At Westminster he was a contemporary and presumably a friend 
of Thomas Randolph, to whom he later wrote verses. (See below, 
Thomas Randolph.) 

At Oxford he graduated B.A. 1625 and M.A. 1628. While still 
an undergraduate he contributed a Latin poem to the Oxford col¬ 
lection of poems entitled Carolus Redux, which was published in 
1623 in celebration of the safe return of Prince Charles from Spain. 
(See Junge, op. cit., p. 6.) It seems to me not improbable that 
Heminges’s play, The Jews Tragedy , published in 1662, was writ¬ 
ten while he was at Oxford, but this is mere speculation. In Decem¬ 
ber of the year in which his M.A. was granted, a caveat was entered 
by order of the King that ‘William Hemming, son of John Hem¬ 
ming, his Majesty’s servant, have the next Canon’s place that 
becomes void in the said cathedral [Christ Church, Oxford]'. 
(C.S.P., Dom. t 1628-9, P- 4°8.) Nothing more is known of this 
canon’s place, and it seems oddly incompatible with some of the 
later events in Heminges’s career. 

John Heminges, the King's player, was buried 12 October 1630. 
(See above, ii. 469.) His will made his son William his executor and 
left to him the testator's shares in the Blackfriars and Globe 
theatres. (Ibid., pp. 643-5.) According to the statement made by 
the actor John Shank in the Sharers’ Papers in 1635 (see above, i. 
43-47, and M.S.C. ii. 362-73), William Heminges for four years 
after his father's death, 1 though he never had any thing to doe w th 
the sayd Stage, inioyed the same [i.e., the shares] w th out any 
trouble'. (Af.S.C. ii. 369.) Shank says: 

That about allmost 2 yeeres since [i.e. 1633], your supplt vpon offer 
to him made by William Hemings did buy of him one part hee had in 
the Blackfriers for about 6 yeeres then to come at the yeerly rent of 
6 11 5*. & another part hee then had in y® Globe for about two yeeres to 
come & payd him for the same two part[es] in ready moneys 156 11 . . . . 

That about 11 months since [i.e. 1634] the sayd W m Hemings offer¬ 
ing to sell vnto y r suppt the remaining partfes] hee then had (viz) one in 
the Blackfriers, wherin hee had then about 5 yeeres to come & two in 
y® Globe wherin hee had then but one yeere to come, yo r supplt like- 
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wise bought the same & payd for them in ready moneys more 350 11 , 
All which moneys soe disbursed by y r suppit amount to 506 11 , the 
greatest part wherof yo r suppit was constrained to take vp at interest 
& your suppit hath besides disbursed to the said W m Hemings diuerse 
other small sumes of money, since Hee was in prison. (JVf.S.C. ii. 367.) 

Shank's testimony that William Heminges never had anything 
to do with the operation of the Globe and Blackfriars indicates 
that he inherited only his father's investments. The assertion that 
Heminges spent some time in prison is confirmed by the opening 
lines of a poem in Ashmolean MS. 38, fol. 39: 

M r W m Hemminges being In prison In Ludgate wrightes thus 
In Ludgate Here A compleat yeare 
In bondage I have bine; 

My drincke was teares, my food was Cares, 
the sacrifice for sinn. 

(G. C. Moore Smith, op. cit., p. 20.) 

The poem is found in the same manuscript and written by the 
same hand as Heminges’s Elegy entitled ‘ M r Thomas Randall the 
Poett, his finger being cut of by a Riotous Gentleman, his frinde 
M r William Hemminges made this Eligie on the same'. 

Heminges's Elegy is one of the most dramatically-allusive pieces 
of its time. The frequently quoted lines, ‘On the Time Poets', are 
an extract from this poem, which is a burlesque elegy that de¬ 
scribes the cortege attendant on Thomas Randolph's severed finger 
and in so doing displays more knowledge of plays and playwrights 
than any other short piece of the time which has come down to us, 
just such a conversance with the affairs of London dramatists, in 
fact, as one would expect from John Heminges's son. 

The date of the composition of the elegy is uncertain, but G. C. 
Moore Smith was inclined towards 1632. (Op. cit., pp. 4 and 6.) 
About this time William Heminges wrote his lost play, The Cours¬ 
ing of a Hare , or The Madcap , which was licensed for performance 
at the Fortune theatre in March 1632/3, and not long after—if 
John Shank’s dates are to be trusted—he began to sell his in¬ 
herited shares in the Blackfriars and Globe. Shank's statement 
that he had given Heminges other small sums of money * since Hee 
was in prison' seems to imply that at the date of the petition, 
1635, Heminges was still in prison, or had been until very recently. 
Since the manuscript of the Elegy and all the other pieces in Ash¬ 
molean 38 are in the hand of Nicholas Burghe, who included in the 
collection a poem on his own imprisonment in Ludgate, Moore 
Smith suggested that the manuscript may have been put together 
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while Heminges and Burghe were fellow prisoners in Ludgate, a 
prison normally used for debtors. (Op. cit., pp. 8-9.) 

It seems not unlikely that the author of The Fatal Contract was 
the William Heminges who had three children baptized—and two 
of them buried—at St. Giles in the Fields, 1638/9-1648/9. (See 
above, ii. 470.) The Fatal Contract was apparently written about 
the beginning of this period, and it was acted by Queen Henrietta’s 
men, who had performed in the period 1625-36 at the theatre in 
this parish, the Phoenix or Cockpit in Drury Lane, and a number 
of whose actors lived in the parish. (See G. E. Bentley, 4 Players in 
the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields', R.E.S. vi [1930], 149-66.) 

William Heminges died at some unknown date before 1653. In 
the dedicatory epistle signed A. P. and A. T. (Andrew Pennycuicke 
and Anthony Turner ?) to his play, The Fatal Contract , published 
in that year, they say of the ‘worthy Gentleman' who wrote the 
play that : 

In his life he was above the Sphere of common Writers , and ... at death 
he left greater Monuments of his worth and abilitie. . . . 

Presumably he was still alive at the time of the burial of 4 William 
sonne of William Hemings' at St. Giles in the Fields, 9 February 
1648/9. (See above, ii. 470.) Heminges's ‘greater Monuments ’ are 
unknown; his only extant productions are The Fatal Contract , 
The Jews' Tragedy , and the two poems in Ashmolean 38. Were the 
actors writing a conventional puff, or did they really know of other 
pieces ? 


Collected Edition 

John William Hebei. The Plays of William Heminges. In two 
parts. Cornell Manuscript Thesis, 1920. (Life, introductions, and 
notes, but no texts.) 

The Coursing of a Hare , or The Madcap (1632/3) 

(Lost) 

1632/3, Mar. 4 Soon after his father’s death he [William Heminges] 
commenced a dramatick poet, having produced in March, 
1632-3, a comedy entitled The Coursinge of a Hare , or the Mad - 
capp t which was performed at the Fortune theatre, but is now 
lost. MS. Herbert.’ (Adams, Herbert , p. 34.) 

Malone’s statement from Sir Henry Herbert’s manuscript office- 
book is the only record of The Coursing of a Hare , or The Madcap . 
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John Payne Collier said that a manuscript of the play had been 
destroyed by Warburton’s cook {Memoirs of the Principal Actors , 
p. 73), but Warburton’s list contains no mention of the play (Greg, 
Library , Third Series, ii [1911], 230-2), and Collier must have been 
in error. 

Whether the lost play called The Madcap (q.v.), ‘Written by 
Barnes ’, which Sir Henry Herbert licensed for the Prince’s com¬ 
pany 3 May 1624, had any connexion with Heminges's play is only 
a matter for speculation. Prince Charles’s (I) company seems to 
have broken up after the death of King James (see above, i. 209- 
10), and the plays of its repertory might easily have gone to other 
companies. 

If Heminges’s play was performed at the Fortune theatre, as 
Malone said that the office-book indicated it was, then the per¬ 
forming company was probably the King’s Revels troupe. (See 
above, i. 292-3.) At any rate, it evidently was not performed by 
the King’s men at the Blackfriars or Globe, in which theatres 
William Heminges held stock inherited from his father, who was 
for many years a leader of the company there. This disloyalty 
apparently surprised J. Q. Adams [Herbert, p. 34, n.) and John 
William Hebei (op. cit. i. 26-27), who suggested difficulties with 
the company. In 1633, however, the scramble for plays was not 
what it had been in Henslowe’s time, and the King's company 
was the premier troupe of the day; William Heminges’s extant 
plays do not suggest that the King's men would have been eager 
to present his work to a Blackfriars audience. 

The Eunuch 

See Heminges, The Fatal Contract. 

The Fatal Contract [or The Eunuch ?] (c. 1638-9 ?) 

Adams, J. Q. 4 William Heminge and Shakespeare', Modern Philo¬ 
logy, xii (1914), 5I-64- 

Hebei, John William. The Plays of William Heminges , Cornell 
Manuscript Thesis, 1920, i. 31-40, 45-53, 54-69* 72-83 ; ii. 73- 
130, 171-93- 

Junge, Otto. The Fatal Contract , a French Tragedy by William 
Hemings. Kritische Neuausgabe mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen 
(1912). [Introduction for an edition.] 

McGinn, Donald Joseph. Shakespeare's Influence on the Drama of 
His Age (1938), pp. 43-48. 
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1653, 29 Nov. [Dec. ?] S.R. Richard Marriott entered as his copies 
twenty-one plays, including 'The Eunuch a Tragedy*. (Greg, 
Bibliography , i. 62.) 

1653. The Fatal Contract, A French Tragedy. As it was Acted with 
great Applause by her Majesties Servants. Written by William 
Hemings, Master of Arts of Oxon. Printed by the Original Copy 
... 1653. 

1654. [Another issue with cancel title-page ‘for Andrew Penny - 
cuicke , in the Year, 1654*.] 

1661. The Fatal Contract, A French Tragedy. As it was Acted with 
great applause by her Maiesties Servants. Written by William 
Hemings, Master of Arts of Oxon. Printed by the original Copy 
. . . 1661. 

1:674/5. 13 Mar. S.R. William Cademan entered two plays as his 
b}' virtue of an assignment from Richard Gammon and an order 
of the Court of Assistants. The second play is 'the ffatall Con¬ 
tract A French Tragedy written by William Hemings*. (Greg, 
Bibliography, i. 74.) 

1687, Trinity Term. *7. The Eunuch. A Tragedy, as it hath been 
acted with great Applause. Written by William Hemings of 
Oxon . Quarto. Sold by R. Taylor, near Stationers Hall.* (Term 
Catalogues, ed. Arber, ii. 200.) 

1687. The Eunuch. A Tragedy: As it hath been Acted with Great 
Applause. Written By William Hemmings, Oxon. Licensed, 
March 26. 1687 . . . 1687. 

Since Heminges’s play was published in 1687 with the title The 
Eunuch, and since The Fatal Contract quarto of 1653 was printed 
for J. M., perhaps John Marriott, father and partner of Richard who 
licensed The Eunuch , the temptation is strong to assume that The 
Eunuch was from the beginning an alternate title for Heminges's 
play, and that the entry of 29 November [or December ?] 1653 was 
that for the quarto of 1653. Greg thinks, however, that it was 
not. (See Bibliography , ii. 830.) I must reluctantly defer to his 
authority; his strongest point is that a play licensed so late as the 
end of November or December would surely have been dated 1654 
on the title-page, or, if printed before licensing, would have been 
called The Eunuch. 

The quarto is dedicated to James Compton, Earl of Northamp¬ 
ton, and Isabella his countess: 

T His Poem was composed by a worthy Gentleman at hours of his recess 
from happier employments. In his life he was above the Sphere of common 
Writers , and though at death he left greater Monuments of his worth and 
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abilitie, yet this piece had justly gain'd an esteem with men of excellent 
judgement; and having suffered very much by private Transcripts, where 
it past through many hands as a Curiosity of Wit and Language, it is now 
emergent from darkness, and appears in a publike dress, having shaken 
off some dust and imperfections that too usually waits upon multipli'd 
Copies.... And let not our Names that attend it, by our lowness and want 
of Ornament, be thought a stain to what we have presented. . . . 

A. T. 

A. P. 

Since the cancel title-page dated 1654 says that the quarto was 
'Printed at London for Andrew Pennycuicke', it is assumed that 
'A. P.' was Andrew Pennycuicke, who was connected with other 
play publications in the interregnum and who says he was form¬ 
erly an actor, perhaps in Queen Henrietta's company. (See 
above, ii. 524-5.) Anthony Turner, another actor in Queen Hen¬ 
rietta's company (see above, ii. 607-8), may well have been' A. T.'; 
since the play was acted by the Queen’s men, he probably had 
performed a role in it, and he was still alive and active in theatrical 
affairs in 1659. The apologetic line,' our lowness and want of Orna¬ 
ment’, is one which actors might well have applied to themselves 
in 1653. It is highly suggestive that both Anthony Turner and 
Andrew Pennycuicke were residents in the forties of the parish of 
St. Giles in the Fields, in which a William Heminges was also resi¬ 
dent in 1638/9, 1644, 1646/7, and 1648/9. (See above, ii. 470, 
524-5, and 607-8.) The dedication reference to ' private Tran¬ 
scripts’ is partly confirmed by The Eunuch of 1687, which differs 
from the preceding printings enough to make it clear that it was 
set up from an independent manuscript, Professor Hebei thought 
from a prompt manuscript. (Op. cit. i. 38-39.) 

There is no external evidence to date the play, but Fleay noted 
(Biog. Chron. i. 276) an allusion in iv. 3 to the laureateship that 
suggested 1637 to him. Hebei (op. cit. i. 31-33) elaborates this 
observation by noting some of the contemporary allusions to the 
scramble for the laureateship after Jonson’s death, in August 1637. 
Just as Queen Henrietta Maria is said to have been instrumental 
in securing the laureateship for Davenant, so Queen Fredegond 
seems to crown her favourite, Landrey, in the play: 

Qu. . . . my Landrey Laureat. 

Lan. It is my Queen that’s Laureat, whose blest sight 
Creates a Poet; this divine feature 
Heaven onely made to make man ingenious. 

If these lines are intended as an allusion to Davenant, they are not 
likely to have been written before 1638, for there is no official 
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evidence that Davenant had been made a grant until December of 
1638. (See Nethercot, D’Avenant, pp. 148-50, 163-7.) No better 
evidence for dating the play has been cited. 

Heminges’s principal source for his tragedy was Edward Grime- 
ston’s General Inventorie of the Historie of France , a translation of 
Jean de Serres’s Inventaire giniral de Vhistoire de France. Grime- 
ston’s translation appeared in 1607, was reissued in 1611, and 
again in 1624 with a continuation by Peter Mathew to 1610 and 
by some other hand to 1622. (Junge, pp. 19-33, and Hebei, i. 
45-53.) Hebei found very heavy indebtedness to Grimeston in the 
first act, but not in the later acts. 

Professor J. Q. Adams (loc. cit.) contends that ‘ The Fatal Con¬ 
tract , 1637, is in a large measure a plagiarism from the works of 
Shakespeare’. He demonstrates, it seems to me, that Heminges 
has certainly made use of his memory of Shakespeare’s tragedies 
and has even paraphrased Hamlet, Othello, and probably Richard II 
and Richard III. Several of his parallels, however, are common 
phrases which do not necessarily come from Shakespeare. Profes¬ 
sor McGinn (loc. cit.) makes more of the plot and character paral¬ 
lels with Hamlet, a number of which seem too close to be a result 
of anything but a memory—or perhaps even deliberate imitation 
—of Shakespeare’s tragedy. 

Elkanah Settle’s Love and Revenge, published in 1675 as ‘Acted 
at the Duke’s Theatre ’, is a revision of The Fatal Contract. In a 
postscript Settle says: 

THis Play is founded on a Tragedy call’d the Fatal Contract. And in 
the two First Acts, there is much of the Original Copy remaining. But 
from Page 25th. *tis entirely New to the End, excepting the Last Scene in 
the 4th. Act, and a little Scene between Dumane, Lamot, and Burbon. 

Hebei (i. 58-69) found this to be substantially correct. He analyses 
Settle’s alterations at some length. 


The Jews' Tragedy (?) 

Edition : The Jewes Tragedy von William Hemings nach der 
Quarto 1662 herausgegeben von Heinrich A. Cohn. Materialien zur 
Kunde des alteren englischen Dramas , vol. xl (1913). 

Hebei, John William. The Plays of William Heminges , Cornell 
Manuscript Thesis, 1920, i. 29-31, 40-45, 54, 70-79; ii. 131-70, 
194-208, 213. 
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1662. The Jewes Tragedy, Or, Their Fatal and Final Overthrow 
By Vespatian and Titus his Son. Agreeable To the Authentick 
and Famous History Of Josephvs. Never before Published. By 
William Hemings, Master of Arts of Oxon. . . . 1662. 

There is no evidence of the existence of The Jews* Tragedy be¬ 
fore the closing of the theatres, and W. W. Greg seems to doubt 
that it had been composed before the beginning of the wars. 
(Bibliography, ii. 921.) It is true that the tragedy is so long and so 
crude that it is not easy to imagine a Caroline performance, but 
the prologue, the epilogue, and the stage directions are obviously 
intended for production. The play is so much more confused and 
fumbling than The Fatal Contract that it is difficult to imagine 
Heminges writing it after he had had the experience of that com¬ 
position for Queen Henrietta’s men and The Coursing of a Hare , 
or The Madcap for the Fortune. Because of such considerations 
and because he thinks the prologue and epilogue imply a first pro¬ 
duction, Hebei dates the play about 1630. (Op. cit. i. 29-31.) It 
seems to me quite possible that this tragedy is a still earlier com¬ 
position, written during Heminges’s student days at Oxford; his 
contribution to Carols Redux in 1623 shows that he was already 
scribbling then. In places The Jews' Tragedy is not unlike some of 
Thomas Goffe's Oxford compositions. 

Cohn considered the source at length. (Op. cit., pp. 7-84.) He 
thought that the play was probably based on the translation of 
Josephus by Peter Morwyng, entitled A Compendious and Most 
Marvelous History of the Latter Times of the Jew's Commonweal, 
published in 1558 and reissued in at least twelve issues or editions, 
the last of which was dated 1615. Though Heminges may have 
known a Latin version of Josephus, he certainly used the Mor¬ 
wyng translation at times, as is shown by close verbal parallels. 
(See Hebei, i. 42-44.) 

As in The Fatal Contract, there are many echoes of Shakespeare 
in The Jews' Tragedy . Cohn cites a number (op. cit., pp. 84-94), 
some rather dubious, and Hebei adds others. (Op. cit. ii. 194-208.) 
Especially notable is the series from Hamlet, including the ‘ To be 
or not to be 1 soliloquy. 


The Madcap 

See The Coursing of a Hare. 

(811504.4) F 
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HENRIETTA MARIA, Queen of England 
1609-69 

Harbage, Alfred. Cavalier Drama (1936), pp. 10-20. 

Oman, Carola. Henrietta Maria (1936). 

The Queen of England can scarcely be considered a dramatist, 
but she is said to have been the author of the pastoral and masque 
performed at court 21 February 1625/6. Charles's queen was the 
daughter of Henry IV of France and Marie de Medici, and the 
sister of Louis XIII of France. She married Charles by proxy 
1 May 1625 and reached England 12 June 1625. She actively en¬ 
couraged plays and masques at court, and often danced in the 
masques herself. The fact that she had performed in Montague's 
Shepherd's Paradise (q.v.) about the time of the appearance of 
Prynne's Histriomastix, in which ‘ Christian women' are warned 
not to be so ‘whorishly impudent, as to act, to speake publikely 
on a Stage' (sig. RrrrrrJ, was one of the reasons for the prosecu¬ 
tion of Prynne. After the wars began, she was active in the King's 
cause, especially in France. She returned to England shortly after 
the restoration of her son, Charles II, but in 1665 she returned to 
France, where she died in August, 1669. 

Unnamed Pastoral and Masque (1625/6) 

(Lost) 

1625, 18 Dec. ‘Christmas to be spent at Hampton Court in plays; 
the common players have leave to come to Court, now the 
plague is reduced to six. The demoiselles mean to present a 
French pastoral wherein the Queen is a principal actress.' (Sir 
Benjamin Rudyerd to Sir Francis Nethersole, C.S.P., Dorn., 
1625-6, p. 179.) 

1625/6,1 Feb. ‘ Tomorrow or Weddensday the Queen's mask is to be 
shewen, w^ is in the manner of a play, she being a speciall actor 
in yt.' (Sir Nathaniel Bacon to Lady Jane Bacon, The Private 
Correspondence of Jane Lady Cornwallis, 1613-1644 [1842], 
p. 138.) 

1625/6, 6 Mar. [i.e. 24 Feb., English style]. ‘Her Majesty the 
Queen conducts herself with youthful grace. On the day of 
carnival, for which Tuesday was set aside, she acted in a beauti¬ 
ful pastoral of her own composition, assisted by twelve of her 
ladies whom she had trained since Christmas. The pastoral suc¬ 
ceeded admirably; not only in the decorations and changes of 
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scenery, but also in the acting and recitation of the ladies—Her 
Majesty surpassing all the others. The performance was con¬ 
ducted as privately as possible, inasmuch as it is an unusual 
thing in this country to see the Queen upon a stage; the audience 
consequently was limited to a few of the nobility, expressly 
invited, no others being admitted.' (Dispatches of the Tuscan 
Resident to the Grand Duke of Florence, MSS. of H. D. Skrine, 
Esq., Hist. MSS. Com., Eleventh Report, Appendix, Part I 
[1887], p. 47.) 

1625/6, 6 Mar. [i.e. 24 Feb., English style]. 'On Shrove Tuesday 
the queen and her maidens represented a pastoral, followed by 
a masque, with rich scenery and dresses, and remarkable acting 
on her part. The king and court enjoyed it, those present being 
picked and selected, but it did not give complete satisfaction , be¬ 
cause the English objected to the first part (attione) being declaimed 
by the queen.' (C.S.P., Venetian, 1625-26, pp. 345-6.) 

1625/6,7 Mar.' On Shrovetuisday the Quene and her women had a 
maske or pastorall play at Somerset House, wherin herself 
acted a part, and some of the rest were disguised like men with 
beards. I have knowne the time when this wold have seemed a 
straunge sight, to see a Quene act in a play but tempora mutantur 
et nos.' (John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, McClure, ed., 
The Letters of John Chamberlain, ii. 630. This letter is also noted 
in C.S.P., Dom ., 1625-26 , p. 273.) 

1625/6, [Mar.?] ‘I heare not much honor of the Quene's maske, 
for, if they were not all, soome were in men’s apparell. ’ (Postscript 
of a letter from Henry Manners to Sir George Manners, Hist. 
MSS. Com., Twelfth Report, Appendix, Part IV[1888],pp.477-8. 
The commissioners dated this letter ‘ [1626, June —.] ’ but they 
must have been in error, for not only is the date too late for the 
comment on the Queen's masque, but the letter reports the com¬ 
mitting of Arundel to the Tower on the previous Sunday, an 
event which took place 5 March 1625/6. See Gardiner, vi. 72.) 

The pastoral is not extant. It was apparently written in French 
by the sixteen-year-old queen and designed for performance by 
herself and her French ladies. The letters indicate that the speak¬ 
ing part—what some call the play and some the pastoral—came 
first, and the dance—called the masque—followed. Queen Anne 
had danced in several masques, a display to which there seems to 
have been less objection; it was Queen Henrietta's speaking like 
a common player in the first part of her performance and the 
masculine dress of some of the ladies which raised the eyebrows. 
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The pastoral was evidently prepared for a more than usually 
restricted audience; it was probably carefully withheld from 
publication. 


Florimene 


See under Anon. 

PETER HEYLYN (Heylin) 

1599-1662 

Anon. The Historical and Miscellaneous Tracts of the Reverend and 
Learned Peter Heylyn D. D .... and an Account of the Life of the 
Author (1681). 

Barnard, John. Theologo-Historicus, or the True Life of the Most 
Reverend Divine and Excellent Historian Peter Heylyn (1683). 
Bloxam, John Rouse, ed. Memorial of Bishop Waynflete, Founder 
of St. Mary Magdalen College , Oxford. By Dr. Peter Heylin 
(1851). (Includes ‘Heylyn's Own Memoranda 1 , pp. x-xxiv.) 
Vernon, George. The Life of the Learned and Reverend Dr. Peter 
Heylyn , Chaplain to Charles I & Charles II, Monarchs of Great 
Britain (1682). 

Peter Heylyn, the historian and Anglican controversialist, was 
born at Burford, Oxfordshire, 29 November 1599, the second son 
of Henry Heylyn and Elizabeth, daughter of Francis Clampard 
of Wrotham, Kent. (Bloxam, op. cit., p. x.) He went up to Oxford 
in December 1613, where he entered Hart Hall and became the 
pupil of Joseph Hill, and where ‘... he made such good progress, 
that upon the 22 of July , 1614. he stood to be Demy of Magdalen 
College, which he missed of at the first Election; but in the year 
after succeeded, having endeared himself to the President Dr. 
Langton , and Fellows of the same Colledge, by the pleasantness 
of a Latin Poem upon a Journey that he made with his two Tutors 
unto Woodstock \ {Historical and Miscellaneous Tracts, A 2 r .) He 
was granted his degree of B.A. 17 October 1617. In 1618 he began 
to deliver his lectures on cosmography with great success, and in 
the same year he was made a Fellow of Magdalen. It is said that 
he wrote Theomachia ' that he might give a testimony of his grate¬ 
ful mind* to the college. (Ibid., A 2 V .) He commenced M.A. 1620 
and was ordained 15 September 1622. (Ibid.) In 1621 Microcosmus , 
the first of his geographical and historical works, was published, 
dedicated to Prince Charles. He became a prot£g6 and principal 
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supporter of Laud and was long engaged in a running fight with 
Bishop Williams. He received his degree of B.D. 13 June 1629, and 
about this time was made one of the chaplains of King Charles I. 
Heylyn was granted an Oxford degree of D.D. 13 April 1633. He 
was selected to help Noy prepare the case against William Prynne 
for Histriomastix in 1632 and 1633 and thus again touched theatri¬ 
cal affairs. He incurred the enmity of Prynne and the Parlia¬ 
mentary party, and his later career as an active anti-Puritan 
controversialist did nothing to reconcile them, so that much of 
his interregnum career was spent in hiding and in flight. After 
hostilities began, he fled with great difficulty to the King at 
Oxford, where for a time he wrote Mercurius Aulicus. Through 
the civil war and commonwealth period he continued to write 
voluminously, though after 1651 he was nearly blind, and during 
the last years of his life he was mostly house-bound. He died 
8 May 1662 and was buried in the Abbey. 

Heylyn’s importance as an historian, geographer, and religious 
controversialist, though great, is largely unrelated to the theatre. 
Though his published works number more than fifty, he never saw 
fit to publish either of his plays or his show. 

Doublet , Breeches , and Shirt (1619/20) 

(Lost) 

Bloxam, John Rouse, ed. Memorial of Bishop Waynflete ... By Dr . 

Peter Heylin (1851). (Includes * Heylyn’s Own Memoranda*, 

pp. x-xxiv.) 

So far as I know, this piece has never been noticed before. 
Heylyn himself recorded his composition and the date of its 
performance in ‘Heylyn’s Own Memoranda’: 

1619. Nov. 23. Mr Stonehouse (Mag. Coll.) chosen Ld and solemnly 
inaugurated in the Xm. Holidaies, in which pomp I personated the 
Duke of Helicon, the first peere of his principalitie, and in Jan. follow¬ 
ing my shew of doublet, breeches and shirt was presented before them. 
(Bloxam, op. cit., p. xv.) 

The first part of the statement indicates Heylyn’s part in the 
Magdalen Christmas festivities, apparently similar to the better- 
known celebrations of the season at the Inns of Court. His show 
appears to have been a later part of the same festivities. One would 
deduce that it was somewhat like the anonymous Christmas Messe 
(q.v.), which was performed in the same Christmas season of 1619, 
apparently in a college hall at Cambridge. 
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Spurius (8 March 1616/17) 

(Lost) 

Bloxam, John Rouse, ed. Memorial of Bishop Waynflete ... By 
Dr. PeterHeylin (1851). (Includes ‘Heylyn's Own Memoranda', 
pp. x-xxiv.) 

Most of the statements about Spurius have been derived from 
Anthony k Wood (Athena Oxonienses , Bliss, ed., iii. 557) or from 
one of the early lives of Heylyn. The most reliable source is the 
statement which Heylyn makes in ‘Heylyn's Own Memoranda': 

i6i6[/i7]. March 8. My English Tragedy card Spurius was acted 
privatly (as Mr White's and Mr Bernard’s plaies were) in the president’s 
lodgings. (Bloxam, op. cit., p. xiv.) 

Since Heylyn was still an undergraduate at this time, the state¬ 
ment of the sequence of events in the life of Heylyn prefixed to the 
1681 edition of The Historical and Miscellaneous Tracts of the 
Reverend and Learned Peter Heylyn , D.D., may be correct, namely, 
that Spurius ‘was so well approved by some Learned Persons in 
the College, that the President caused it to be privately Acted in 
his own Lodgings'. 

There is no evidence of any public performance of the play. 
The authors referred to by Heylyn were both connected with 
Magdalen School: Bernard (q.v.) was Usher and shortly became 
Master of the School; White was probably Francis White (q.v.), 
Bernard's predecessor as Master. 

Theomachia (1618) 

(Lost) 

Bloxam, John Rouse, ed. Memorial of Bishop Waynflete ... By 
Dr. Peter Heylin (1851). (Includes ‘ Heylyn's Own Memoranda', 
pp. x-xxiv.) 

In ‘ Heylyn's Own Memoranda' Heylyn writes,' 1618. Aug. 13 .1 
began my Latin comedie called Theomachia and finisht it Sept. 14. 
It was never acted.' (Bloxam, op. cit., p. xiv.) This statement, 
of course, must take precedence over others, such as Fleay's asser¬ 
tion that it 'was acted at Magdalen 1618' (Biog. Chron. i. 276), or 
the statement in the 1681 biography that the play was ‘finished 
and transcribed in a fortnight space, on July the 19th. 1619'. Con¬ 
sidering the inaccuracy of the dates, one is not encouraged to give 
too much credence to the biographer's sequence of events: 
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In July 1617. he obtained his grace for the Degree of Batchelor of 
Arts, according to the College Statutes, which requiring some exercise 
to be performed by a Batchelor of Arts in the long Vacation, he began 
his Cosmographical Lectures, and finished them in the end of the next 
August. His performance of this exercise drew that whole Society into 
a profound admiration of his great Learning and Abilities; insomuch, 
that before he had done reading those Lectures, he was admitted 
Fellow upon probation, in the place of Mr. Love . And that he might 
give a testimony of his grateful mind to them, he writ a Latin Comedy, 
which he called Theomachia , which he finished and transcribed in a 
fortnight space, on July the 19th. 1619. ( The Historical and Mis¬ 
cellaneous Tracts of the Reverend and Learned Peter Heylyn t D.D. 
[1681], A a v.) 

Nothing more is known of Heylyn's lost play, though one would 
expect some of his many enemies—William Prynne, for instance- 
to have found out about it. 


THOMAS HEYWOOD (Hawood, Hayward, 
Haywood) 
c. 1574-1641 

Adams, Joseph Quincy, ed. Oenone and Paris By T. H. (1943), 
pp. xxvi-xlv. 

Aronstein, Philipp. 'Thomas Heywood', Anglia , xxxvii (1913), 
163-268. 

Boas, Frederick S. Thomas Heywood (1950). 

Clark, Arthur Melville. 'A Bibliography of Thomas Heywood 1 , 
Oxford Bibliographical Society , Proceedings & Papers , i, Part ii 

(1924), 97-153- 

- Thomas Heywood , Playwright and Miscettanist (1931). 

Cromwell, Otelia. Thomas Heywood: A Study in the Elizabethan 
Drama of Everyday Life , Yale Studies in English, vol. lxxviii 
(1928). 

Galinsky, Hans. Die Familie im Drama von Thomas Heywood 
(1936). 

Gilbert, Allan H. 'Thomas Heywood's Debt to Plautus', J.E.G.P. 
xii (1913), 593 -fai- 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A. Thomas Heywood (A Concise Biblio¬ 
graphy) (1939). 

Velte, Mowbray. The Bourgeois Elements in the Dramas of Thomas 
Heywood (1922). 

Wright, Lotus B. Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England 
(1935). pp. 636-51. 
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Wright, Louis B. * Notes on Thomas Heywood’s Later Reputa¬ 
tion*, R.E.S. iv (1928), 135-44. 

The date and place of Thomas Heywood’s birth are unknown, 
but his principal biographer, Mr. Arthur Melville Clark, has made 
a rather persuasive case that he was the son of the Reverend 
Robert Heywood, rector of Rothwell and Ashby-cum-Fenby in 
Lincolnshire, of which county the dramatist several times said 
that he was a native. If Clark is right, the playwright was probably 
bom after Robert Heywood was licensed to preach within the 
deanery of Grimsby, 31 July 1573, and before 1575. (Thomas Hey¬ 
wood , pp. 1-6.) Heywood himself speaks in his Apology for Actors 
of * the time of my residence in Cambridge ’, and he shows familiarity 
with the University in his works. It has several times been stated 
that he was a Fellow of Peterhouse, but there is no evidence for 
this fellowship, which appears to be an invention of William Cart¬ 
wright in his reprint of Heywood’s treatise as The Actors’ Vindica¬ 
tion. Mr. Clark thinks it much more likely that the dramatist was 
the Thomas Heywood who entered Emmanuel College as a pen¬ 
sioner about 1591. (Ibid., pp. 6-7.) 

Heywood must have left the University without a degree, per¬ 
haps because of his father’s death in 1593; he is found in London 
in the mid-nineties. He said in his Funeral Elegy upon the Death of 
King James that he was once the servant of the Earl of Southamp¬ 
ton, and it has been conjectured from this statement that he was 
an actor in the Earl’s company—but Southampton is not known 
to have had a company. If Heywood was the 'T. H.’ who pub¬ 
lished Oenone and Paris in 1594—and it seems likely that he was 
(see J. Q. Adams, loc. cit.)—this piece is the first evidence of his 
London activities. On 14 October 1596 Henslowe recorded pay¬ 
ment to him for a play, and on 25 March 1598 he recorded Hey¬ 
wood’s contract to act in no London theatres but Henslowe’s for 
two years. In the next few years a number of his early plays— 
mostly now lost—are recorded in Henslowe’s diary, and as early 
as 1598 Francis Meres spoke of him as among * the best for Comedy* 
—a suggestive example of Meres’s lack of discrimination. Hey¬ 
wood was engaged in writing plays and probably in acting for the 
Lord Admiral’s company in 1598 and 1599. (Clark, Heywood , 
pp. 8-20.) He was probably living in the parish of St. Saviour’s at 
this time and for a few years thereafter. The parish registers and 
the token books indicate that various Thomas Heywoods were 
living in this district of Henslowe’s theatres and of the Globe in 
the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, but it seems 
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likely that the dramatist is the one identified in the registers 
as ‘Thomas a player*, four of whose children were baptized 
at St. Saviour's in the years 1600-5. (See G. E. Bentley, T.L.S., 
15 November 1928, p. 856.) Collier was in error in saying that the 
Thomas Heywood whose son was baptized in 1590 was called a 
player in the St. Saviour's registers {Elizabethan Stage , iii. 338) and 
thereby suggesting too early a beginning for the literary career of 
the dramatist. 

Some time between 1599 and 1601 /2 Heywood became a member 
of the Earl of Worcester's company, a troupe with which he was 
associated for years, acting for it, writing its plays, and appearing 
in a number of records as one of its leaders. In this troupe he 
began his association with Richard Perkins, whose performance in 
The Jew of Malta he later recorded, and Christopher Beeston, the 
important Caroline manager, for whom he later worked. When the 
dynasty changed, the troupe became Queen Anne's company. In 
the period 1600-19 probably most of Heywood’s plays were written 
for this Worcester-Queen Anne's company and were acted at their 
theatres, the Rose, the Curtain, and later the Red Bull. Most of 
these plays are lost; Heywood himself says in his address to the 
reader for The English Traveller , 1633, *it neuer was any great am¬ 
bition in me , to bee in this kind Volumniously read *, and none of the 
plays printed before 1608 appear to be authorized. The number of 
these early plays which have been lost and Heywood's attitude 
towards publication—normal among Elizabethan and Jacobean 
dramatists—are indicated in his statement in the same address to 
the reader that The English Traveller is 4 one resented amongst two 
hundred and twenty , in which I haue had either an entire hand, or at 
the least a maine finger 

In 1608 Heywood began the long series of translations, compila¬ 
tions, and pamphlets which bulk so large in his Jacobean and Caro¬ 
line output. His translation of Sallust appeared in 1608 and 1609, 
Troia Britannica in 1609, An Apology for Actors, 1612, and his elegy 
for Prince Henry and the epithalamium for Princess Elizabeth in 
1613. In these years he was also working on his ‘Liues of all the 
Poets Modeme and Forreigne', for it is referred to in a publication 
of 1614. Though Heywood himself refers to the manuscript in 
Gunaikeion, 1624, and The Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels, 1635, 
it was never published. (Clark, Thomas Heywood , pp. 84-85,98-99.) 

Heywood's identification of himself with the acting profession 
is eloquently set forth in his Apology for Actors , 1612, which was 
published with several sets of commendatory verses, including 
three by his fellow actors of Queen Anne's company. This piece 
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is the best of the contemporary replies to the attacks of the Puri¬ 
tans on the stage. (See Clark, Thomas Heywood , pp. 67-80.) Not 
long after he published it, however, Queen Anne's company began 
to decline, and in the following years of its existence Heywood was 
probably none too happy in his theatrical associations. (See above, 

i. 158-65.) 

The last records of Thomas Heywood as an actor are in the list 
of the Queen's men granted livery for her funeral in 1619 (M.S.C. 

ii. 324-5), and in the list of the responsible members of the com¬ 
pany who were held for arrears in payment for highway repairs 
about the Red Bull theatre in 1622. (See above, i. 169, n.) Both 
these lists derive, however, from his earlier position as a sharer in 
the company and do not necessarily indicate that he was regularly 
performing at the time. It must be indicative of some change of 
status that none of his plays has been reasonably dated between 
1614 and 1624 (see Elizabethan Stage , iii. 340-8, and below), but I 
have seen no attempt to account for it. 

Probably Heywood's old friend and fellow, Christopher Beeston, 
since 1617 owner of the Phoenix theatre and manager of the com¬ 
panies there (see above, ii. 363-70), was responsible for Heywood's 
return to dramatic writing, for his next five known dramatic com¬ 
positions or revisions— The Captives , The English Traveller , The 
Fair Maid of the West , Part II, A Maidenhead Well Lost, and 
The Jew of Malta —were all produced between 1624 and 1634 by 
Beeston's companies at the Phoenix, the Lady Elizabeth's men, 
and Queen Henrietta's company. This association appears to 
have been interrupted in 1634 when Heywood collaborated with 
Richard Brome on The Late Lancashire Witches for the King's 
company and about the same time wrote for them his A Challenge 
for Beauty . The Apprentice*s Prize and The Life and Death of Sir 
Martin Skink are lost collaborations with Richard Brome, written 
at an unknown date for an unknown company, but the King's 
men are suggested as the producing company by the previous 
collaboration of Brome and Heywood for them. This work for the 
King's company does not seem to have been prompted by a break 
between Heywood and Christopher Beeston, however, for Hey¬ 
wood's great court success, Love's Mistress , or The Queen's Masque , 
was performed by Queen Henrietta’s company in November of 
1634, after The Late Lancashire Witches had been written for the 
King's men in the preceding summer. Moreover, about this time 
Christopher Beeston and his son and assistant, William Beeston, 
paid for two of the plates in Heywood's Hierarchic of the Blessed 
Angels , published in 1635. 
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Between 1631 and 1641 appeared a number of Heywood's 
pamphlets, signed by him or attributed to him, as well as his more 
ambitious England*s Elizabeth , 1631, The Hierarchic of the Blessed 
Angels , 1635, Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas , 1637, The Exem¬ 
plary Lives ... of Nine the Most Worthy Women of the World , 1640, 
and The Life of Merlin, 1641. In these same years he became the 
principal writer of pageants for the Lord Mayor's day, producing 
seven of the annual shows, the first in 1631 and the last in 1639. 
These numerous non-dramatic publications make it fairly certain 
that Heywood was not acting in these years. The often-quoted 
allusion in Wits Recreations , 1640, to his ‘groveling on the stage' 
does not refer to his acting, but contrasts his dramatic with his 
more reputable writing: ‘ thy pleasingst flight was somewhat high, 
/ When thou did'st touch the angels Hyerarchie.' 

Heywood's burial is recorded in the registers of St. James's, 
Clerkenwell, the parish of the Red Bull theatre, 16 August 1641: 
‘Tho Heywood, Poet b d in y e Church.' The designation ‘Poet' is 
an uncommon one in parish registers and may indicate an unusual 
reputation in Clerkenwell, where Heywood had been living in 1623 
(see above, ii. 682) and perhaps continued until his death. Hey¬ 
wood's reputation among his literary contemporaries and succes¬ 
sors in the seventeenth century, however, was not high. I have 
noted some twenty-five allusions to him before the end of the cen¬ 
tury, but most of them are mere references, and none is the sort of 
praise so frequently accorded to Jonson, Shakespeare, and Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher. Louis B. Wright has noted several of these 
allusions and various adaptations from Heywood in his article, 
‘Notes on Thomas Heywood's Later Reputation'. 


Collected Editions 

The Dramatic Works of Thomas Heywood Now First Collected 
with Illustrative Notes and a Memoir of the Author in Six Volumes , 
[R. H. Shepherd, ed.], 6 vols. (1874). 

In Research in Progress , P.M.L.A. Ixiii (1948), Supplement, 
p. 183, No. 923, Dr. Gwynne Blakemore Evans announced that he 
had a critical edition of the plays in preparation. 


The Ages 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 344-5, and Clark, Heywood , 
pp. 62-67, 158-60, 222-3. 
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'Albe[t]re Guiles' 

See Clark, Heywood , pp. 24, n. 8, and 26-28. 

Amphrisa, The Forsaken Shepherdess , or Pelopcea and Alope{l) 

Greg, W. W. Pastoral Poetry & Pastoral Drama (1906), pp. 374-5. 

1635, 29 Aug. S.R. Richard Heame entered as his copy 'A booke 
called Pleasant Dialogues and Dramma's selected out of Lucian 
Erasmus Textor Ovid. &c by Tho: Heywood'. (Greg, Biblio¬ 
graphy , i. 44.) 

1637. The Argument of Amphrisa the forsaken Shepheardesse. 
(Head-title in Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas , 1637.) 

This short pastoral is called in the table of contents of Pleasant 
Dialogues and Dramas , 1 A Pastor all Drama called Amphrisa, or 
the Forsaken Shepheardesse'; the running-title is ‘ Pelopcea and 
Alope'. Clark ( Thomas Heywood, pp. 159 and 223) calls it a 'verit¬ 
able pastoral masque', undoubtedly Caroline, and suggests that it 
‘ may be the remnant of some masque or longer pastoral for private 
performance, as the style and the machinery seem to indicate'. 

The piece is not a masque as it stands, and there is nothing in 
the text to suggest that it is a fragment, though it may be. Fleay's 
suggestion {Biog. Chron, i. 286-7) that Amphrisa , together with 
three of the short mythological pieces in Pleasant Dialogues and 
Dramas , made up four of the Five Plays in One which Henslowe 
records as acted at the Rose 7 April 1597 {Henslowe's Diary , i. 
51-54), seems to me very dubious. As Clark pointed out, the piece 
is Caroline in tone, and I cannot imagine that the pit at the Rose 
would ever have tolerated it, or that Heywood would have tried 
to tempt them. 

If Amphrisa was ever performed, Clark's guess that it was a 
fragment of a longer pastoral for private performance seems the 
least unlikely one. 


Apollo and Daphne (?) 

1635, 29 Aug. S.R. Richard Heame entered as his copy 'A booke 
called Pleasant Dialogues and Dramma's selected out of Lucian 
Erasmus Textor Ovid. &c by Tho: Heywood'. (Greg, Biblio¬ 
graphy, i. 44.) 

1637. Apollo and Daphne. (Head-title and running-title in Pleasant 
Dialogues and Dramas, 1637.) 
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In the table of contents of Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas this 
piece is called 4 A second [Drama] from Ovid called Apollo and 
Daphne*. The purpose for which it was written and the date are 
matters of speculation. Fleay asserted (Biog. Chron. i. 286-7) that 
with three other short pieces in Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas 
it made up four of the Five Plays in One which Henslowe records 
as acted at the Rose theatre 7 April 1597. (Henslowe's Diary, i. 
51-54.) His assertion has been treated with more respect than it 
seems to me to deserve, considering the almost total lack of evi¬ 
dence as to what Five Plays in One was. 

Like Heywood's Ages plays, Apollo and Daphne is, as Clark 
notes, a dramatization of part of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Clark’s 
speculation, following Bang (ed. Pleasant Dialogues and Dramma's 
[1903], pp. viii-ix), about the origin and purpose of the piece seems 
to me the most plausible: 

But it may be that Jupiter and Io and Apollo and Daphne were 
originally written for inclusion in The Ages, the one perhaps for The 
Silver Age and the second for The Brazen Age after the episode of Mars 
and Venus. But it is far more likely that both were prepared for the 
enriching of that ‘ handsome Volume ’, announced in the preface to 
The Iron Age, part II [1632], which was to contain the whole cycle 
* with an Explanation of all the difficulties, and an Historicall Comment 
of every hard name, which may appeare obscure or intricate to such as are 
not frequent in Poetry '. (Clark, Thomas Heywood, p. 158.) 


Appius and Virginia 

Published as Webster’s in 1654, but various scholars have sug¬ 
gested Heywood’s hand in it. See Clark, Heywood, pp. 252-75 ; 
F. L. Lucas, ed., The Complete Works of John Webster, iii. 134-45. 
See below, under Webster. 

The Apprentice's Prize 
with Richard Brome 
(Lost) 

See Brome. 


The Blind Eats Many a Fly 
(Lost) 


See Clark, Heywood , p. 35. 
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The Bold Beauchamps 
(Lost) 

See Clark, Heywood , pp. 13-15. 

The Brazen Age 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 345, and Clark, Heywood , pp. 63-66. 

Calisto 

See The Escapes of Jupiter. 

The Captives, or The Lost Recovered (1624) 

MS .: B.M. MS. Egerton 1994, fols. 52 a ~73 a . 

Editions : A. H. Bullen, ed., A Collection of Old English Plays, 
iv (1885), 99—217; A. C. Judson, ed., The Captives; or, The Lost 
Recovered (1921). 

Boas, F. S. ‘A Seventeenth Century Theatrical Repertoire', 
Library, Third Series, viii (1917), 225-39. Reprinted in Shake¬ 
speare and the Universities (1923). 

Clark, A. M. Thomas Heywood (1931), pp. 91, 119-20, 279-80, 
292-4. 

Gilbert, A. H. 'Thomas Heywood’s Debt to Plautus', J.E.G.P. xii 

(1913). 593-611- 

Greg, W. W. Dramatic Documents from the Elizabethan Playhouses 
(1931), pp. 284-8. 

Kittredge, G. L. 'Notes on Elizabethan Plays', J.E.G.P. ii 
(1898), 13. 

Koeppel, Emil. ‘Zur Quellenkunde des Stuart-Dramas', Archiv 
fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, xcvii 
(1896), 323-9. 

1624, 3 Sept.' For the Cockpit Company; A new Play, called, The 
Captive , or The Lost recovered : Written by Hayward.' (Adams, 
Herbert, p. 29.) 

1624, 3 Sept. 'For the Cockp: comp:—A new P: call: the Captive 
or the lost recovered written by Hayward this 3 d Sept. 1624— 
i 1 . 1 ’ (Folger Shakespeare Library, Halliwell-Phillipps’s Scrap- 
Book entitled Fortune, p. 149.) 

The play was unknown until Bullen published it from the B.M. 
MS. in 1885. His identification of the piece as Heywood's was based 
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on his observation of general Heywoodian characteristics in the 
play. The attribution has been generally accepted, and it is con¬ 
firmed by Greg's identification of the manuscript as a Heywood 
autograph. (Op. cit.) This manuscript has been prepared for 
prompt use by another hand, which has inserted the names of four 
actors, none of whom is certainly identifiable. (See vol. ii, * Taylor', 
‘Gibson’, ‘Jack', and ‘ Stage [-keeper] \) Since the manuscript 
does not bear the licence of the Master of the Revels or any evi¬ 
dence of censorship, and since much of it seems too illegible for 
easy prompt use, Greg suggests that it was probably transcribed 
into a fair copy before submission to Sir Henry Herbert and use in 
the theatre. 

Heywood's The Escapes of Jupiter is found in the same Egerton 
MS. and is written in the same hand. 

Though there seems to be no room for doubt that the untitled 
play in Egerton 1994 is by Heywood, it would be comfortable to 
have more evidence that it is indeed the same as the play of 
Heywood's entitled The Captive or The Lost Recovered which was 
licensed by Sir Henry Herbert for the Lady Elizabeth's men in 
1624. The title is quite appropriate for the manuscript play, but 
one cannot forget how much confusion Fleay caused by associating 
titles of lost plays with extant pieces for which they would be 
appropriate. 

The sources for the play are the Rudens of Plautus for the main 
plot (see Gilbert, loc. cit., and Judson ed., pp. 13-17 and 151-68) 
and a novella of Masuccio di Salerno for the sub-plot. (See Koeppel, 
loc. cit., and Judson, pp. 17-25.) Some of the material from Plautus 
has been so incompletely adapted as to leave anachronisms in 
the play. 

The second version of Sir Henry Herbert’s licence given above 
comes from an independent transcript in a nineteenth-century 
hand of the material from the office-book. This transcript, perhaps 
that of Craven Ord, has been cut into strips and pasted into appro¬ 
priate sections of Halliwell-Phillipps’s Scrap-Books, now preserved 
at the Folger Shakespeare Library. The transcript of this entry 
differs from that printed by Chalmers and reprinted by Adams, 
only in its apparently greater fidelity to Herbert's abbreviations 
and its record of the fee paid—the usual one for the licence of a 
new play at this time. 

In Abraham Hill's list of manuscript plays the twenty-ninth 
item is ‘the Triumph of Jnnocence'. (See below, Middleton, The 
Conqueror's Custom.) The list seems to have been Hill's record of 
some bookseller's stock set down between 1677 and 1703, but it is 
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notable that nearly all the identifiable plays and playwrights are 
Jacobean and Caroline. Professor J. Q. Adams, who first published 
Hill's list (Library, Fourth Series, xx [1939], 71-99), said of 
the title, The Triumph of Innocence , ‘Nothing seems to be known 
of a play with this title. If it is to be found among extant plays I 
would suggest Heywood's The Captives , in which the word “ Inno¬ 
cence" is not infrequent, and the title would be applicable to both 
the main plot and sub-plot.' This statement cannot be denied, but 
I should think one might find a dozen other plays to which it 
would be equally applicable. 

Though Sir Henry Herbert's licence seems good evidence that 
the play was prepared for performance in 1624, Greg notes that 
the date of the birth of the heroine was originally given as 1600, 
her age as not yet twenty, and the year as not a leap year. Though 
the date was later changed, he points out that the original form 
suggests that the year of writing was 1619 and that a revision 
seems to be implied. (See Palaestra , cxlviii [1925], 212, n. 2.) The 
reasoning seems sound, but the correction of a single date in the 
manuscript seems evidence too slight for anything like assurance, 
and in any case the corrected date would not seem to fit a produc¬ 
tion of 1624. 


A Challenge for Beauty (1634-5 ?) 

Clark, A. M. Thomas Heywood, Playwright and MisceUanist (1931), 
pp. 137, 164-5, 246-8. 

Koeppel, Emil. Quellen-Studien zu den Dramen Ben Jonson's, John 
Marston's und Beaumont's und Fletcher's (1895), pp. 145-51. 

Velte, Mowbray. The Bourgeois Elements in the Dramas of Thomas 
Heywood (1922), pp. 87-92. 

1636, 17 June. S.R. Robert Raworth entered for his copy 'vnder 
the hands of S r . Henry Herbert & M r ffetherston warden a play 
called A Challenge for Beuty by Haywood'. (Greg, Bibliography , 
i- 45 -) 

1636. A Challenge For Beavtie. As It Hath Beene Svndry times 
Acted, By the Kings Majesties Servants: At the Blacke-friers, 
and at the Globe on the Banke-side. ... Written by Thomas Hey¬ 
wood . . . 1636. 

c . 1677-1703. ‘ [36] Challenge for beauty (is in print) Tho Hey¬ 
wood. ' (J. Q. Adams, 4 Hill’s List of Early Plays in Manuscript 
Library , Fourth Series, xx [1939], 74.) 

A Challenge for Beauty is one of Heywood's late attempts to 
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meet the current demand for preposterous love and honour tragi¬ 
comedies in the courtly vogue. If the title-page is to be trusted, he 
was at least sufficiently successful to get a production at Black- 
friars, though one is tempted to wonder whether 'Globe' on the 
title-page is not the record of fact and 1 Blacke-friers * the pub¬ 
lisher’s addition to sell books. Schelling comments that the play is 
'a bourgeois attempt to compass the fashionable cavalier's ideal 
of a contest for honors, and it is interesting to notice in the old 
popular playwright how the old English spirit that throttled the 
Armada bursts forth in an alien age and in a disguise that ill fits 
its old-fashioned hearty manner'. (Elizabethan Drama , ii. 310.) In 
his prologue Heywood laments the imitation of inferior foreign 
plays, but he is clearly trying to adapt himself to the vogue. 

The type to which the play belongs was a Caroline one, and 
Fleay noted (Biog. Chron. i. 303) that there appears to be an allu¬ 
sion to William Prynne’s exhibition in the pillory and the loss of 
his ears, in Act in. (Pearson ed., v. 41.) Prynne's two appearances 
in the pillory occurred in May 1634 (E. W. Kirby, William Prynne 
[1931], pp. 30-31), and the words in the speech, ‘not long since', 
suggest that the play was produced in 1634 or 1635. 

Koeppel (loc. cit.) pointed out resemblances between the plot 
of A Challenge for Beauty and Massinger’s Picture and Lope de 
Rueda's comedy Eufemia, or a narrative version of it. The re¬ 
semblances do not seem sufficiently detailed to call either play a 
source. 

Though the quarto has Heywood’s name and motto on the title- 
page, it has no address or dedication by him, and the inferior state 
of the text suggests that he had nothing to do with the quarto. 
Clark (op. cit., p. 164) suggests that the quarto ‘seems to have 
been printed from a stage copy, shortened perhaps for court per¬ 
formance'. I find no evidence that the play was set up from a 
prompt copy, and it is rather unlikely that a court performance 
would have been ignored on the title-page. 

The appearance of the title in Hill's list of manuscript plays 
indicates that there was a manuscript of the play extant at least 
as late as the Restoration. This list appears to have been Hill's 
record of some bookseller's stock, set down between 1677 and 
1703, but it is notable that nearly all the identifiable plays and 
playwrights in the list are Jacobean or Caroline. (See Middleton, 
The Conqueror*s Custom.) Professor Adams noted that the paren¬ 
thetical phrase following ‘Challenge for beauty' was ‘entered 
slightly above the line, and seems to have been an addition made 
after the line was written'. (Op. cit., p. 94.) 

(8115044) G 
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Christmas Comes bid Once a Year 
with Chettle, Dekker, and Webster 
(Lost) 

See Clark, Heywood, pp. 34-35. 

Cupid and Psyche 

See Love’s Mistress. 


Cupid’s Mistress 

See Love’s Mistress. 

A Cure for a Cuckold 

See John Webster. 


Cutting Dick 
(Lost) 

See Clark, Heywood, pp. 28-29. 

Deorum Judicium 

1635, 29 Aug. S.R. Richard Hearne entered as his copy 'A booke 
called Pleasant Dialogues and Dramma's selected out of Lucian 
Erasmus Textor Ovid. &c by Tho: Heywood \ (Greg, Biblio- 
graphy, i. 44.) 

1637. Ivpiter, Mercvry, Ivno, Pallas, Venvs, and Paris. (Head- 
title in Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas, 1637. The running-title 
is Deorum Indicium.) 

This short piece has been called a play, and Fleay (Biog. Chron. 
i. 286-7) asserted that with three other short pieces in Pleasant 
Dialogues and Dramas it made up four of the Five Plays in One 
which Henslowe records as acted at the Rose theatre on 7 April 
1597. (Henslowe’s Diary, i. 51-54.) The assertion is highly dubious 
for the other plays and impossible for Deorum Judicium. Heywood 
clearly classifies this piece as a dialogue and not a drama. In the 
table of contents he lists it as the last of the dialogues and before 
the three dramas, calling it ‘ A Dialogue called Deorum Iudicium, 
betwixt Iupiter, Mercurie, Iuno, Pallas, Venus, and Paris'. Each 
page of the text is headed, as part of the running-title, * Dial. 18 \ 
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As a further distinction, Deorutn Judicium , like the other dia¬ 
logues, lacks stage directions, while the three dramas have them. 

Deorum Judicium is not and was not intended to be a play, but 
merely a translation from Lucian. 

Dick of Devonshire 

See Anon. 


Edward the Fourth , Parts I and II 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iv. 10-11, and Clark, Heywood , 
pp. 15-17, 216-17. 

The English Traveller [c. 1627?) 

AronsteifCPhilipp. ‘Thomas Heywood’, Anglia , xxxvii (1913), 
239-42. 

Clark, A. M. Thomas Heywood, Playwright and Miscellanist (1931), 
pp. 119-20, 237-40. 

Cromwell, Otelia. Thomas Heywood: A Study in the Elizabethan 
Drama of Everyday Life, Yale Studies in English, lxxviii (1928), 
pp. 63-67, 75-86. 

Gilbert, A. H. ‘Thomas Heywood’s Debt to Plautus’, J.E.GP. xii 
(i^). 593-611- 

Velte, Mowbray. The Bourgeois Elements in the Dramas of Thomas 
Heywood (1922), pp. 108-13. 

1633,15 July. S.R. Nicholas Okes entered for his copy ' vnder the 
hands of S r . Henry Herbert & M r Aspley warden a Comedy 
called the Traveller by M r Heywood ’. (Greg, Bibliography, i. 42.) 
1633. The English Traveller. As It Hath Beene Publikely acted at 
the Cock-Pit in Drury-lane : By Her Maiesties seruants. Written 
by Thomas Heywood . .. 1633. 

* 673 , 30 June. S.R. Anne Oakes, widow and executrix of Edward 
Oakes, assigned to Thomas Vere and John Wright her interest 
in twenty-one copies, including: ‘ [19] A Maydenhead well Lost 
& the Traueller’. (Greg, Bibliography , i. 73.) 

The great similarity of The English Traveller to Heywood’s 
masterpiece, A Woman Killed with Kindness, has been frequently 
noted, but there is no evidence that the two plays are very close in 
date. Fleay thought (Biog. Chron. i. 297) that the play was written 
about 1627, because the serving-man, Reignald, says in 1. 2: 
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Two yeeres already 

Are past of our great Empire, and wee now 

Write, Anno Tertio. 

Anno tertio of the reign of Charles I would be late March 1627 to 
late March 1628, but it is not at all clear that the serving-man in¬ 
tended this allusion. Velte dates simply after 1625, on the assump¬ 
tion that the Queen's company of the title-page must have been 
the first performers of the piece and that Queen Anne’s men are 
eliminated because the drunken illusion of shipwreck in Act 11 is 
derived from a translation published in 1621. Clark (op. cit., 
pp. 119-20) thinks that * The English Traveller was fairly certainly 
written for the Lady Elizabeth’s men in the early twenties of the 
seventeenth century’, because there is ‘no sign that the play was 
very recent, and none that it was very old', but that it must have 
been old enough to get out of the hands of the actors. A little more 
serious is his observation of the similarity in tone to The Captives 
(1624), which is made from a story told in Gunaikeion as a sub¬ 
plot, with an adaptation of Plautus’ Rudens as a main plot, while 
The English Traveller is made from a main plot recounted in 
Gunaikeion and an adaptation of Plautus' Mostellaria as a sub¬ 
plot. There is some suggestion of a single period of composition in 
this repetition. Of course the company named on the title-page is 
usually the one which produced the play most recently, not origin¬ 
ally, and a number of the plays in the repertory of Queen Hen¬ 
rietta’s company are known to have been originally written for 
Lady Elizabeth’s men. (See above, i. 194-7 and 250-9.) None of 
these dates is well supported, but Fleay's seems a little less 
dubious than the others. 

Heywood wrote for the play a dedication to Sir Henry Appleton 
in which he speaks of Appleton’s friendship for his uncle, Edmund 
Heywood, sneers at the ‘Separisticall humorist’, the author of 
Histriomastix , and announces an intention of replying to it in the 
next term. Of greater interest is his address to the reader, in which 
he says: 

This Tragi-Comedy (being one reserued amongst two hundred and 
twenty, in which I haue had either an entire hand, or at the least a maine 
finger, comming accidentally to the Presse, and I hauing Intelligence 
thereof, thought it not fit that it should passe as filius populi, a Bastard 
without a Father to acknowledge it: True it is, that my Playes are not 
exposed vnto the world in Volumes, to beare the title of Workes, (as others) 
one reason is. That many of them by shifting and change of Companies, 
haue beene negligently lost , Others of them are still retained in the hands of 
some Actors , who thinke it against their peculiar profit to haue them come 
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in Print, and a third, That it neuer was any great ambition in me, to bee 
in this kind Volumniously read. 

In his Gunaikeion , 1624 (pp. 253-6), Heywood recounted the 
story of Geraldine as true. This fact led Fleay (Biog. Chron. i. 297) 
to assert that the traveller must have been George Sandys who, 
like Geraldine, had been in Palestine, Turkey, Italy, and Greece. 
Poor Heywood should be allowed a little more poetic licence 
than this. 


The Escapes of Jupiter [ Calisto ] (c. 1625 ?) 

MS .: B.M., Egerton 1994, fols. 74-95. 

Boas, F. S. 'A Seventeenth Century Theatrical Repertoire*, 
Library, Third Series, viii (1917), 225-39. Reprinted in Shake¬ 
speare and the Universities (1923). 

Greg, W. W. Dramatic Documents from the Elizabethan Playhouses 
(1931), pp. 318-21. 

-'The Escapes of Jupiter. An Autograph Play of Thomas 

HeywoodV, Palaestra, cxlviii (1925), 211-43. 

The manuscript in Egerton 1994 is Heywood’s autograph, as is 
the preceding play in the manuscript, The Captives. (Greg, Drama¬ 
tic Documents, p. 318.) 'Calisto* is the title which appears at the 
beginning of the first act, but it applies, not to the entire play, as 
has sometimes been assumed, but to the first act only. On the 
blank leaf at the end of the play is written in another hand, ' The 
Escapes [i.e. amorous escapades] of Iupiter’, and this is an apt, 
inclusive title. 

The Escapes of Jupiter is made up of scenes taken from The 
Golden Age and The Silver Age ; the first act recounts the story of 
Calisto, the second that of Danae, the third that of Semele, and 
the fourth and fifth the story of Alcmena. Greg shows (. Palaestra , 
cxlviii. 218-37) the priority of the two printed plays, and he 
examines variants which show revision and perhaps indicate that 
the texts of The Silver Age and The Golden Age used by Heywood 
differed from the printed ones. The character of the variants and 
the similarities of the handwriting to that of The Captives led 
Greg to date The Escapes of Jupiter ‘at least ten years later than 
the plays on which it was founded’, or somewhere about 1625. 
(Ibid., p. 226, and Dramatic Documents, p. 318.) 

Though the manuscript shows no evidence of prompt use, it was 
Heywood’s expectation that the play would be produced, for a 
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stage direction on fol. 77* reads, ‘A songe Iff you will*. (Greg, 
Dramatic Documents , p. 318.) 


The Fair Maid of the Exchange 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iv. 13, and Clark, Heywood , pp. 18-20 
and 243-4. 


The Fair Maid of the West, or A Girl Worth Gold, Part I 

(> 1610) 

Neither part of The Fair Maid of the West is discussed in The 
Elizabethan Stage, presumably because Sir Edmund thought that 
both parts were composed after 1616. Though the two parts were 
published together in 1631, it seems to me impossible to assume 
that they were originally written and produced at the same time; 
the differences in tone and attitude between the two plays are so 
great as to be accounted for only by an assumption of different 
authors or different periods of composition. Except for his conjec¬ 
ture about the occasion for the composition of Part II, A. M. 
Clark’s statement about the two parts seems to be generally 
acceptable: 

Indeed, Part II, which reflects the more sophisticated manner of 
Heywood's later period, may have been written as a sequel to the first 
in consequence of the court performance. Several years, perhaps as 
many as twenty, must have elapsed between the breezy simplicity of 
the one and the Fletcherian morality of the other. (Thomas Heywood , 
p. no.) 

Clark’s date of 1609 or 1610 for Part I is dependent on an 
apparent reference to Heywood's play in The Roaring Girl , pub¬ 
lished 1611, and Heywood’s alleged indebtedness to a pamphlet 
of 1609 for the name Muly-Sheck. But the pamphlet is not neces¬ 
sarily a source, and many lines in the play suggest an Elizabethan 
rather than a Jacobean appeal. (See Warner G. Rice, P.Q . ix 
[1930], 131-40.) I should be more inclined towards a date before 
1603, but Clark’s statement of the obvious time lapse between the 
composition of Part I and of Part II is perfectly valid. For the 
sources and other features of the play, see Katherine Lee Bates's 
edition in the Belles Lettres series, 1917. 
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The Fair Maid of the West, or A Girl Worth Gold, Part II 

(c. 1630 ?) 

Edition : J. Payne Collier, ed., The First and Second Parts of The 

Fair Maid of the West; or, A Girl Worth Gold. Two Comedies by 

Thomas Heywood. The Shakespeare Society, No. 42 (1850). 

Clark, A. M. Thomas Heywood , Playwright and Miscellanist (1931), 
pp. 91, 110-11, 161, 213-16. 

Cromwell, Otelia. Thomas Heywood: A Study in the Elizabethan 
Drama of Everyday Life , Yale Studies in English, lxxviii (1928), 
p P . 59-63,114-15. 

Jewell, Ross. ‘Thomas Heywood’s The Fair Maid of the West ’, 
Studies in English Drama , First Series, edited by Allison Gaw 
(1917) K pp. 62-74. 

Rice, Warner G. ‘The Moroccan Episode in Thomas Heywood’s 
The Fair Maid of the West ’, P.Q. ix (1930), 131-40. 

Velte, Mowbray. The Bourgeois Elements in the Dramas of Thomas 
Heywood (1922), pp. 72-80. 

1631, 16 June. S.R. Richard Royston entered for his copy 'vnder 
the handes of S Henry Herbert & m r Harryson warden a Comedy 
Called the fayre mayde of the west: i 8t and 2 d pte./’ (Greg, 
Bibliography , i. 40.) 

1631. The Fair Maid Of The West. Or, A Girle worth gold. The 
second part. As it was lately acted before the King and Queen, 
with approved liking. By the Queens Majesties Comedians. 
Written by T. H. . . . 1631. (The first and second parts were 
issued together, but separately signed and only the first part 
paged. The wording of the two title-pages is identical except for 
‘first part' and ‘second part’.) 

1660, 5 Apr. S.R. Francis Coles entered for his copy ‘a booke 
called A Girle worth Gold or the famous History of the faire 
Maid of the West, by ff. Morgan Gent’. (Greg comments: 
‘Presumably a novel based on The Fair Maid of the West, per¬ 
haps The English Lovers by John Dauncey. ’ {Bibliography, 
i. 67.) 

1662, 25 (?) Mar. Two Dutch visitors in London recorded in their 
diary that they had seen ‘The Comedy, The Fair Maid out the 
West’. (Ethel Seaton, Literary Relations of England and Scandi¬ 
navia in the Seventeenth Century [1935], pp. 334 and 336.) 

i 662[-3?]. Edward Browne’s ‘Memorandum Book, 1662’ (B.M. 
MS. Sloane 1900, fols. 63-60 [sic]) contains a list of plays and 
sums which presumably represent plays that Browne saw and 
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the amounts he paid for seats. Under the heading, 'At the Kings 
Armes Norwich', is: 'Girle worth Gold . . . i 6.' (W. W. Greg, 
Gentleman's Magazine , ccci [1906], 69-72.) 

1662. The English Lovers, or, A Girle Worth Gold. Both Parts, So 
often Acted with General applause; now newly formed into A 
Romance. By the accurate Pen of I[ohn] D[auncey] Gent. . . . 
1662. 

In the edition of 1631 one prologue and epilogue serve for both 
parts, the former printed before Part I and the latter after Part II. 
They are printed together in Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas , 
1637, under the head, ‘ Spoken to their two Majesties at Hampton 
Court '. The indication of the location of the court at the time of the 
command performance makes it probable that The Fair Maid of 
the West was included in the three plays given by Queen Henrietta's 
company at Hampton Court between 10 October 1630 and 20 
February 1630/1. (See above, i. 249 and n.) The curious method 
of printing the court prologue and epilogue suggests that the two 
parts were performed in one evening, but perhaps their position 
only indicates a printer's carelessness. I see no evidence for Clark’s 
conclusion that only Part I was performed at court, or his conjec¬ 
ture that Part II was written in consequence of the court perfor¬ 
mance of Part I. (Op. cit., p. no and n.) Indeed, it is Part II which 
provides the best evidence of a court performance, for in his dedi¬ 
cation of Part II to Thomas Hammon of Gray’s Inn, Heywood 
says, '. . . it hath not onely past the censure of the Plebe and 
Gentrie ; but of the Patricians and Prcetextatce : as also of our royall 
Augustus and Livia\ 

In the edition of 1631 the actors who performed the ten largest 
roles in Part I are named with the dramatis personae; in Part II, 
actors are not named for the major characters who appeared in 
Part I but only for the new roles, except that the part of Bashaw 
Alcade is reassigned to Anthony Turner, perhaps because it is 
more important in Part II than it had been in Part I. This method 
of naming actors seems to imply that the five major roles of Bess, 
Spencer, Goodlack, Clem, and Mullisheg in Part II were taken by 
the same leading actors who had performed them in Part I: Hugh 
Clark, Michael Bowyer, Richard Perkins, William Robinson, or 
Robbins, and William Allen. (See above, i. 246, and vol. ii under 
the actors' names.) We may safely conclude that the performances 
of the two parts of the play recorded in the casts would have taken 
place about the same time—perhaps they were the court per¬ 
formances. The history of Queen Henrietta's company and of the 
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careers of the individual actors suggests a date of about 1630 for 
these performances. (Ibid.) I find no better evidence for composi¬ 
tion and first performance dates for Part II. Collier's ballad on the 
riot at the Phoenix in 1616/17 (H.E.D.P. i. 402-4), with its allu¬ 
sions to The Fair Maid of the West, is a rather clumsy forgery. The 
lines which Fleay quotes from the end of Part II (Biog. Chron. i. 
296) as a by-reference to the Queen of Bohemia and therefore in¬ 
dication of composition in 1622 are clearly directed to Bess Bridges, 
and I see no suggestion of a 'by-reference'. It seems to me ex¬ 
tremely doubtful that the 'Andrew' reference noted by Fleay was 
intended to refer to Andrew Cane, and in any case it would date 
Part I and not Part II. 

Various allusions suggest the popularity of The Fair Maid of the 
West, or A Girl Worth Gold , though they do not distinguish between 
the two parts. St[ephen] Br[ome] in his commendatory verses for 
Richard Brome's Northern Lass (S.R. 24 March 1631/2) wrote: 

Not a Goodwoman, nor a Girle worth Gold, 

Nor twenty such (whose gaudy shewes take hold 
Of gazing eyes) shall in acceptance thriue 
With thee, whose quaintnesse is superlatiue. 

The prologue for T. B.’s The Country Girl, not printed until 1647 
but probably performed about 1632, or 1633, has the lines: 

What can she sing? and, like the Northern Lasse, 

(That brave blithe Girle) hope to procure a passe? 

Or, can she fight?—If so so stout, so bold 
A brave Virago, like the Girle, worth Gold. 

Alwin Thaler suggests with some plausibility that Davenant made 
use of The Fair Maid of the West in preparing The Siege of Rhodes. 
('Thomas Heywood, D’Avenant, and The Siege of Rhodes', 
P.M.L.A. xxxix [1924], 624-41.) Edward Browne saw the play 
performed in Norwich early in the Restoration. The title-page of 
John Dauncey’s prose version of the story, The English Lovers, 
bears witness to the popularity of the plays. As late as 1791 
Stephen Kemble’s play, The Northern Inn, according to Allardyce 
Nicoll, ‘preserves the main plot and much of the dialogue of Hey- 
wood's The Fair Maid of the West*. [A History of Late Eighteenth 
Century Drama 1750-1800 [1927], p. 113.) 


Five Plays in One 

Fleay contended (Biog. Chron. i. 286) that the anonymous Five 
Plays in One , acted at the Rose on 7 April 1597, was made up of 
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Heywood’s Deorum Judicium, Jupiter and Io, Apollo and Daphne, 
and Pelopeea and Alope or Amphrisa the Forsaken Shepherdess, all 
published in Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas, 1637, an d of Cupid 
and Psyche, which he thought was later elaborated as Love's Mis¬ 
tress. There is no evidence that these short pieces were written 
early in Heywood’s career, that they ever formed part of a single 
unit, or that Heywood had anything to do with the anonymous 
Five Plays in One. See under the individual plays. 

Fortune by Land and Sea 
with William Rowley 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 343, and Clark, Heywood, pp. 49- 
50, 180-2, 213. 


Four Plays in One 

See A Yorkshire Tragedy. 

The Four Prentices of London 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 340-1, and Clark, Heywood , 
pp. 24-26, 166-7, and 210-12. 

A Girl Worth Gold 

See The Fair Maid of the West. 

The Golden Age , or The Lives of Jupiter and Saturn 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 344, and Clark, Heywood , pp. 63 
and 222-3. 

How a Man May Choose a Good Wife from a Bad 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iv. 19-20, and Clark, Heywood , pp. 22, 
232-4, 243-7, 316-18, and 321-6. 

How to Learn of a Woman to Woo 

See Clark, Heywood, pp. 42, 61-62, and 165. 

If You Know Not Me, You Know Nobody, Parts I and II 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 342-3, and Clark, Heywood , 

PP- 3 i- 34 > 217. 
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The Iron Age 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 345, and Clark, Heywood, pp. 63-67. 
The Jew of Malta (c. 1589-90) 
by Christopher Marlowe; revised by Heywood c. 1632 ? 

Bennett, H. S., ed. The Jew of Malta and The Massacre at Paris 
(1931), pp. 5-9. 

Boas, Frederick S. Christopher Marlowe: A Biographical and Criti¬ 
cal Study (1940), pp. 148-50. 

Clark, A. M. Thomas Heywood , Playwright and Miscellanist (1931), 
pp. 287-94. 

Thimme, Margarete. Marlowes ' Jew of Malta 9 Stil- und Echtheits - 
fragen (1921). 

1633. The Famous Tragedy Of The Rich lew Of Malta. As It Was 
Playd Before The King And Queene, In His Majesties Theatre at 
White-Hall , by Her Majesties Servants at the Cock-pit . . . 1633. 

Marlowe wrote The Jew of Malta more than forty years before 
the first known edition was published. For this edition of 1633 
Heywood wrote and signed a dedication to Thomas Hammon, 
beginning: 

ThIs Play, composed by so worthy an Authour as Mr. Mario ; and 
the part of the Jew presented by so vnimitable an Actor as Mr. Alim , 
being in this later Age commended to the Stage: As I vsher’d it unto 
the Court, and presented it to the Cock-pit, with these Prologues and 
Epilogues here inserted, so now being newly brought to the Presse, 
I was loath it should be published without the ornament of an 
Epistle. 

A play more than forty years in repertory before publication is 
likely enough to be different from the author's original. Various 
Marlowe scholars have noted elements and passages in The Jew 
of Malta which did not seem Marlovian to them. Fleay said (, Biog . 
Chron . ii. 61-62) that Heywood had altered the play c. 1632, and 
Tucker Brooke, Bennett, and Clark have agreed that it is not 
unlikely that some modifications might have been necessary for 
the Caroline court performance and that Heywood is a likely per¬ 
son to have made them. This is, of course, speculation, and even 
if allowed, there is no indication of the extent of the modifications 
beyond the acknowledged prologues and epilogues. Fleay noted 
(Biog. Chron. i. 298) that material used in Acts 111, iv, and v also 
appears in Heywood's Captives , but the story was available to 
Marlowe as well as to Heywood, and Heywood's use of it in 
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The Captives does not necessarily indicate his composition of the 
scenes in The Jew of Malta . 

Joan as Good as My Lady 
(Lost) 

See Clark, Heywood , pp. 12-13. 

Jupiter and Io (?) 

1635, 29 Aug. S.R. Richard Heame entered as his copy ‘A booke 

called Pleasant Dialogues and Dramma’s selected out of Lucian 

Erasmus Textor Ovid. &c by Tho: Heywood’. (Greg, Biblio¬ 
graphy, i. 44.) 

1637. Ivpiter and Io. (Head-title in Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas, 

1637) 

In the table of contents for Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas Hey¬ 
wood calls this short piece * A Drama from Ovid, called Iupiter and 
Io*. The purpose for which it was written and the date are most 
uncertain. Fleay asserted ( Biog. Chron. i. 286-7) that, with three 
other short pieces in Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas, Jupiter and 
Io made up four of the Five Plays in One which Henslowe records 
as acted at the Rose theatre on 7 April 1597. [Henslowe s Diary , i. 
51-54.) Though his whole case seems to me highly dubious, it is 
strongest for Jupiter and Io, because, as he notes, Henslowe’s 
inventory for 1598 includes an Argus head [Biog. Chron. i. 286), 
and a stage direction in Jupiter and Io (M 2 ) reads, 'Enter Argus 
with a hundred eyes ’. This fact led Greg [Henslowe*s Diary, ii. 183) 
to look with some favour on Fleay’s identification. Nevertheless 
the case seems to me very dubious. 

A more probable speculation is that of Clark, following Bang 
(ed. Pleasant Dialogues and Dramma's, pp. viii-ix): 

But it may be that Jupiter and Io and Apollo and Daphne were 
originally written for inclusion in The Ages, the one perhaps for The 
Silver Age and the second for The Brazen Age after the episode of Mars 
and Venus. But it is far more likely that both were prepared for the 
enriching of that * handsome Volume \ announced in the preface to 
The Iron Age, part II [1632], which was to contain the whole cycle 
* with an Explanation of all the difficulties, and an Historicall Comment 
of every hard name, which may appeare obscure or intricate to such as are 
not frequent in Poetry \ [Thomas Heywood, p. 158.) 

In any case, there is no evidence that Jupiter and Io was ever 
produced, or even intended to be. 
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King Edward IV 

See Edward IV. 


Lady Jane, Part I 

with Chettle, Dekker, Smith, and Webster 
(Lost) 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 347, and Clark, Heywood, pp. 30- 
34 * 217. 


The Late Lancashire Witches 
with Richard Brome 


See Brome. 

The Life and Death of Sir Martin Skink 
with Richard Brome 
(Lost) 

See Brome. 

The Life and Death of Sir Thomas Gresham 
with Chettle, Dekker, Smith, and Webster? 

(Lost) 

See Clark, Heywood, pp. 32-34. 

Londini Artium et Scientiarum Scaturigo, or London s 
Fountain of Arts and Sciences (1632) 

Fairholt, F. W. Lord Mayors Pageants: Being Collections towards 
a History of These Annual Celebrations, Percy Society (1843-4), 
i- 57 - 

1632. Londini Artium & Scientiarum Scaturigo. Or, Londons 
Fountaine of Arts and Sciences. Exprest in sundry Triumphs, 
Pageants, and Showes, at the Initiation of the Right Honor¬ 
able Nicholas Raynton into the Maiorty of the famous and farre 
renowned City London. All the Charge and Expence of the 
laborious Proiects both by Water and Land, being the sole vnder- 
taking of the Right Worshipfull Company of the Haberdashers, 
Written by Thomas Haywood . . . 1632. 
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This is Heywood’s second Lord Mayor's pageant and his second 
for the Haberdashers' Company, following his London's Jus 
Honorarium of the previous year. The only known copies are in 
the Henry E. Huntington Library and Worcester College. The 
pageant is not reprinted by Pearson. 

Londini Emporia , or London's Mercatura (1633) 

Fairholt, F. W. Lord Mayors' Pageants: Being Collections towards 
a History of These Annual Celebrations , Percy Society (1843-4), 
i- 57 - 

1633. Londini Emporia, Or Londons Mercatura. Exprest in sundry 
Triumphs, Pageants and Showes, at the Inauguration of the 
Right Honorable Ralph Freeman into the Maiorty of the Famous 
and farre Renowned Citty London. All the Charge and Expence 
of the laborious Proiects, both by Water and Land, being the sole 
vndertaking of the Right Worshipfull Company of the Cloath - 
Workers, Written by Thomas Heywood . . . 1633. 

The quarto has a foreword on merchants and the glories of the 
Company of Clothworkers and some of their past Lord Mayors. 

At the close of the pageant Heywood again praises the construc¬ 
tions of 'M r . Gerald Chrismas' , as he had in Londons Jus Honor¬ 
arium, 1631. Heywood's thanks to the wardens of the company 
for their courtesy and their 'rather judicially considering all 
things, then nicely carping at any thing’ may suggest that he had 
not been altogether happy in his relations with the Haberdashers' 
Company the previous year. 

A. M. Clark points out ( Thomas Heywood, p. 113, n.) that Fleay's 
observation that Davenant refers to the whale in this pageant in 
The Wits, ill. 1, is an error, since there is no whale in the pageant. 
Fleay admits he had never seen the pageant. (Biog. Chron. i. 102.) 

The only known copy of Londini Emporia is in the Henry E. 
Huntington Library. It is not reprinted by Pearson. 

Londini Scaturigo 

See Londini Artium. 

Londini Sinus Salutis , or London*s Harbour of Health and 
Happiness (1635) 

Fairholt, F. W. Lord Mayors' Pageants: Being Collections towards 
a History of These Annual Celebrations , Percy Society (1843-4), 
i. 58 . 
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Nicholl, John. Some Account of the Worshipful Company of Iron- 
mongers (1851), pp. 238-40. 

1635. Londini Sinus Salutis, Or, Londons Harbour of Health, and 
Happinesse. Epressed in sundry Triumphs, Pageants and 
Showes; at the Initiation of the Right Honorable, Christopher 
Clethrowe, Into the Maioralty of the farre Renowned City Lon¬ 
don. All the Charges and Expences of this present Ovation; 
being the sole undertaking of the Right Worshipfull Company 
of the Ironmongers . The 29. of October. Anno Salutis . 1635. 
Written by Thomas Heywood . . . 1635. 

A number of interesting items in the accounts of the Iron¬ 
mongers' Company concern the preparation of this pageant. (See 
Nicholl, loc. cit. Most of the accounts are reprinted by Clark, 
Thomas Heywood , pp. 113-15.) As Heywood notes, the structures 
for the pageant were made by 'the Two Artists, Iohn, and 
Mathias Chrismas; Successors to their Father, Mr. Gerald 
Chrismas, late disceased'. The pageant is reprinted by Pearson. 

Londini Speculum , or London's Mirror (1637) 

Fairholt, F. W. Lord Mayors Pageants: Being Collections towards 
a History of These Annual Celebrations , Percy Society (1843-4), 
i. 58-60. 

1637. Londini Speculum: or, Londons Mirror , Exprest in sundry 
Triumphs, Pageants, and Showes, at the Initiation of the right 
Honorable Richard Penn , into the Mairolty of the Famous and 
farre renowned City London. All the Charge and Expence of 
these laborious projects both by Water and Land, being the sole 
undertaking of the Right Worshipful Company of the Habber- 
dashers. Written by Tho. Heywood . . . 1637. 

Londini Speculum is Heywood's third pageant for the Haber¬ 
dashers' Company, following those of 1631 and 1632. It takes its 
title from the fifth show—the fourth land show—in which the 
pageant was decorated with ‘glasses of all sorts'. The pageant is 
reprinted by Pearson. 

Londini Status Pacatus, or London's Peaceable Estate (1639) 

Fairholt, F. W. Lord Mayors' Pageants: Being Collections towards 
a History of These Annual Celebrations , Percy Society (1843-4), 
i. 60-62. 
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1639. Londini Status Pacatus: Or, Londons Peaceable Estate. 
Exprest in sundry Triumphs, Pageants, and Shewes, at the 
Innitiation of the right Honourable Henry Garway, into the 
Majoralty of the Famous and farre Renowned City London. All 
the Charge and Expence, of the laborious Projects both by 
Water and Land, being the sole undertakings of the Right 
Worshipfull Society of Drapers. Written by Thomas Heywood 
... 1639. 

Londini Status Pacatus was Heywood’s last pageant and the 
last Lord Mayor’s pageant before the wars began, a fact which 
makes the warnings of the horrors of war in the sixth show seem 
a bit prophetic. 

The constructions were again the work of John and Mathias 
Christmas. The pageant is reprinted by Pearson. 

The London Florentine 
with Henry Chettle 
(Lost) 

See The Elizabethan Stage , ii. 180-1, and Clark, Heywood , 

pp- 35-36. 


London s Jus Honorarium (1631) 

Boas, Frederick S. Thomas Heywood (1950), pp. 147-9. 

Fairholt, F. W. Lord Mayors' Pageants: Being Collections towards 
a History of These Annual Celebrations, Percy Society (1843-4), 
i- 54 - 56 . 

1631. Londons Ius Honorarium. Exprest in sundry Triumphs, 
pagiants, and shews: At the Initiation or Entrance of the Right 
Honourable George Whitmore, into the Maioralty of the famous 
and farre renouned City of London. All the charge and expence 
of the laborious proiects, and obiects both by Water and Land, 
being the sole vndertaking of the Right Worshipfull, the society 
of the Habburdashers . . . 1631. 

London's Jus Honorarium is the first of Heywood's series of 
Lord Mayors’ pageants. He published it with a dedication to the 
new Lord Mayor, an epistle to the two sheriffs, and a concluding 
note—which became customary with him—in praise of the con¬ 
structions of ‘Maister Gerard Christmas'. The pageant is reprinted 
by Pearson. 
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Love's Masterpiece (> 1640) 

(Lost) 

1640, 22 May. S.R. John Okes entered for his copy 'a Comedie 
called Loues Masterpeece. by Tho: Haywood’. (Greer. Biblio¬ 
graphy, i. 53.) 

It has several times been said that Love's Masterpiece was the 
same play as Loves Mistress, for the similarity of the titles en¬ 
courages conjecture. The identification seems extremely dubious, 
however, for Love's Mistress (q.v.) had been duly licensed to John 
Crouch, 30 September 1635, and published by him in 1636 and 
again in 1640. The Stationers’ Register entry of 22 May 1640 is 
much more likely to record another of Heywood’s many lost plays. 

Love's Mistress, or The Queen's Masque (1634) 

Bald, R. C. ' Francis Kirkman, Bookseller and Author’, Mod. Phil. 
xli (1943), 25-26. 

Clark, A. M. Thomas Hey wood, Playwright and Miscellayiist (1931), 
pp. 129-43, 162, 223-6. 

Crawford, Charles, ed. Englands Parnassus. Compiled by Robert 
Allot, 1600 (1913), pp. xxxi-xxxii, 274-5, 509-11; 349, and 529. 
Fleay, F. G. A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 1559- 
1642 (1891), i. 286 and 298-300. 

Greg, W. W. Review of Pleasant Dialogues and Dramma's von 
Tho. Heywood, ed. W. Bang, Mod. Lang. Quarterly , vii (1904), 

30-31. 

Halstead, W. L. ‘Dekker’s Cupid and Psyche and Thomas Hey¬ 
wood', E.L.H. xi (1944), 182-91. 

Velte, Mowbray. The Bourgeois Elements in the Dramas of Thomas 
Heywood (1922), pp. 60-63. 

1635, 30 Sept. S.R. John Crouch entered for his copy 'vnder the 
hands of M r Blagrave Deputy to S r . Hen: Herbert & m r Smeth- 
wicke warden a play called The Queenes Maske or Loues Mis- 
tresse by m r Haywood’. (Greg, Bibliography, i. 44.) 

1636. Loves Maistresse: Or, The Queens Masque. As it was three 
times presented before their two Excellent Maiesties, within the 
space of eight dayes; In the presence of sundry Forraigne Am¬ 
bassadors. Publikely Acted by the Queens Comoedians, At the 
Phoenix in Drury-lane. Written by Thomas Heywood . . . 1636. 

1639, 10 Aug. * Loues M rs : ’ is one of a list of forty-five plays which 
William Beeston said belonged to the repertory of the King and 

(8115044) h 
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Queen's Young Company at the Phoenix and which the Lord 
Chamberlain accordingly forbade any other London company 
to act. (See above, i. 330-1.) 

1640. Loves Mistresse: Or The Queenes Masque. As it was three 
times presented before both their Maiesties, within the space of 
eight dayes: In the presence of sundry forraigne Ambassadors. 
Publikely acted by the Queenes Comedians, At the Phoenix in 
Drury-lane. The second Impression, corrected by the Author, 
Thomas Heywood . . . 1640. 

1640 [c. 1661; see below]. Loves Mistress: Or, The Queens Masque. 
As it was three times presented before their Majesties, within 
the space of eight days: In the presence of sundry Foreign 
Ambassadors. Publickly acted by the Queens Comedians , at the 
Phenix In Drury-Lane. The second Impression, corrected by 
the Author, Thomas Heywood . . . 1640. 

1660/1, 2 Mar. *. . . and so to Salsbury Court, where the house as 
full as could be; and it seems it was a new play, “The Queen's 
Maske," wherein there are some good humours: among others, 
a good jeer to the old story of the Siege of Troy, making it to be 
a common country tale. But above all it was strange to see so 
little a boy as that was to act Cupid, which is one of the greatest 
parts in it.' (Diary of Samuel Pepys.) 

1660/1, 11 Mar. \ . . to the Theatre, and there saw “Love's Mis¬ 
tress" done by them, which I do not like in some things as well 
as their acting in Salsbury Court.' (Ibid.) 

1661, 25 Mar. *. . . to Salsbury Court by water, and saw part of 
the “Queene’s Maske".' (Ibid.) 

1661, 26 Oct. ‘Loues Mistres. 26 Oct. 61.' appears in a list of per¬ 
formances of plays by ‘ the Kings Companie at the Red Bull and 
the new house in Gibbon’s Tennis Court near Clare Market,' 
1660-2. (Adams, Herbert , p. 118.) 

1665, 15 May. 1 ... to the King’s playhouse, all alone, and saw 
“ Love’s Maistresse." Some pretty things and good variety in it, 
but no or little fancy in it.' (Diary of Samuel Pepys.) 

1668,15 Aug.'... to the King's playhouse, and there saw “Love's 
Mistresse" revived, the thing pretty good, but full of variety of 
divertisement.' (Ibid.) 

Love's Mistress is the courtly triumph of Heywood's old age, a 
fine example of the adaptability of this veteran of the theatre. 
However inappropriate the author of the Ages plays and The Four 
Prentices of London may seem as the champion of true art against 
vulgarity, his allegorical masque was an effective piece in the 
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theatre, as witness the three performances before the King and 
Queen (see above, i. 232-3) and the repeated Restoration perfor¬ 
mances. 

There have been confused suggestions about the origins of Love's 
Mistress. Fleay (loc. cit.) decided that the original play was called 
Cupid and Psyche because Heywood used this as an alternative 
title when the third of his three court prologues of the 1636 quarto 
was reprinted in Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas. This Cupid and 
Psyche , thought Fleay, was a short play, part of Five Plays in One , 
which was acted for Henslowe at the Rose 7 April 1597 and other 
parts of which, according to Fleay, are preserved in the short 
pieces in Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas. Fleay deduced that Hey¬ 
wood had taken this old short piece and added the clown material 
and the Apuleius allegory to make Love's Mistress. This ground¬ 
less speculation is pretty well demolished by some of Clark's argu¬ 
ments : Love's Mistress shows no signs of Heywood's early style or 
of patchwork, it illustrates the Platonic craze of the thirties, and 
part of it satirizes William Prynne. He might have added that 
there is no evidence that Heywood ever wrote an early play called 
Cupid and Psyche or that he ever had anything to do with Hens- 
lowe’s Five Plays in One. 

Other speculations about the early history of the play are en¬ 
couraged by P. A. Daniel's observation concerning two passages— 
Nos. 1988 and 2232—in England's Parnassus, 1600. These two 
passages are signed with Dekker’s name in the anthology, but they 
are not to be found in Dekker's extant work; sixteen lines of the 
first passage are found, however, in 1. 1, of Love's Mistress, and 
five in 11.1. (See Crawford, loc. cit.) Dekker, Chettle, and Day were 
paid on 14 May 1600 for a play called The Golden Ass or Cupid and 
Psyche. Clark states without evidence (op. cit., p. 130) that 'Hey¬ 
wood transcribed passages’ from the Dekker, Chettle, and Day 
play. It may be that Heywood’s indebtedness in Love's Mistress 
is no greater than this, but one would like to see a little more 
serious consideration of the fact that the lines borrowed from a 
lost piece of Dekker’s appear in a play about Apuleius, Midas, 
Cupid, and Psyche, and that Dekker wrote a lost play whose title 
indicates the same subject. W. L. Halstead’s consideration of the 
subject is ineffective. 

Fleay’s explanation of the play as a theatrical allegory in which 
Heywood is Apuleius, and Midas and Corydon are Christopher and 
William Beeston, theatrical managers who prefer Shirley to Hey¬ 
wood, is rather preposterous, considering the great success of the 
masque before the Queen, to say nothing of the friendship of the 
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Beestons for Heywood, as recorded in the plates of The Hierarchie 
of the Blessed Angels , published just between the performance of 
Love's Mistress and its publication. Clark refutes Fleay and offers 
a more plausible interpretation—that Apuleius is Heywood, Midas 
is William Prynne, and the clown, his monstrous child, Histrio - 
mastix. Such an interpretation fits much better with Heywood’s 
known antipathy to Prynne, the series of dramatic attacks on 
Prynne in 1633 and 1634, and the appropriateness of attacks on 
him before the Queen whom he was alleged to have slandered. 

The first performance of the play before royalty was, as the 
prologue indicates, in the company’s own theatre, i.e. the Phoenix 
in Drury Lane, which was presumably chartered for the occasion. 
Within eight days there were two other performances before 
royalty, but on these occasions they were given at court, the first 
on 19 November 1634 and the second, later in the same week, as 
the prologues show. (See above, i. 232-3.) The court performances 
had sets and effects by Inigo Jones. (Ibid.) 

It has several times been noted that the second of the two 
quartos dated 1640 is fraudulently dated. Professor Bald (loc. cit.) 
makes a good case that it was one of the piracies of Francis Kirk- 
man and his partners, probably in 1661. 

There is an amusing allusion to the play and its courtly success 
in a dialogue in John Cotgrave's Wit's Interpreter, The English 
Parnassus , 1655. The dialogue is entitled, 'The Lying Traveller. 
A Dialogue’, and one passage (p. 27, C fl ) reads: 

. . . where the Students made very much of me, and carried me to 
the Beare Garden where I saw a Play on the Bank-side, a very 
pretty Comedy, called Loves Mistris. 

The point depends on recognition by the reader of the inappro¬ 
priateness of The Queen's Masque for the low Bankside audiences 
and the Bear-Garden and would therefore seem to indicate some 
general familiarity with Heywood’s play. 


A Maidenhead Well Lost (c. 1625 ?—34) 

Clark, A. M. Thomas Heywood , Playwright and Miscellanist (1931), 
pp. 128-9, 246-7. 

Velte, Mowbray. The Bourgeois Elements in the Dramas of Thomas 
Heywood (1922), pp. 85-87. 

1634,25 June. S.R. Nicholas Okes entered for his copy 'vnder the 
hands of [S r Hen: deleted] M r . Blagrave deputy to S r . Henry 
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Herbert & M r Aspley warden a play called A Maidenhead well 
lost’. (Greg, Bibliography, i. 43.) 

1634. A Pleasant Comedy, called A Mayden-Head Well Lost. As it 
hath beene publickly Acted at the Cocke-pit in Drury-lane, with 
much Applause : By her Maiesties Seruants . Written by Thomas 
Heywood . . . 1634. 

1673, 30 June. S.R. Thomas Vere and John Wright entered for 
their copies under an assignment from Anne Oakes, widow and 
executrix of Edward Oakes, twenty-one copies, including: ‘[19] 
A Maydenhead well Lost & the Traueller. * (Ibid., p. 73.) 

Heywood’s address to the reader says that the play has been 
1 frequently , and publickly Acted without exception*, but the state¬ 
ment follows an assertion that it cannot be ‘ drawne within the 
Criticall censure of that most horrible Histriomastix’, and one won¬ 
ders if Heywood did not feel a little defensive about it. The pro¬ 
logue and epilogue are of the usual sort and offer no information 
about the play or its performance, except that ‘Our play is new'. 

The play is of the later Fletcherian type that Heywood espoused 
in the Caroline period, and Clark notes (op. cit., p. 247) that it is 
the only one of Heywood’s productions in this group which is 
wholly exotic and not linked to England by English scenes and 
English characters. There are no records of particular perfor¬ 
mances of the play, and nothing in the text to suggest a date. It 
appears to be Caroline and must have been written before the 
Stationers’ Register entry. 

A Maidenhead Well Lost is a rather poor piece, and various of 
Heywood’s admirers have called the plot distasteful. 


Marshall Osric 
with Wentworth Smith 
(Lost?) 

See Clark, Heywood , pp. 29-30. 


The Martyred Soldier 

This play was published in 1638 as by ‘H. Shirley Gent/, but 
A. M. Clark thinks (Thomas Heywood, pp. 295-300) that Heywood 
wrote a few passages in the play and prepared it for publication. 
See Henry Shirley. 
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Misanthropus 

In Heywood's Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas , 1637, appears 
' Misanthropos, or the Man-Hater*. In the table of contents it is 
called, * A Dialogue from Lucianus Samosatensis, called Misan¬ 
thropos, or the Man-hater'. No one would have taken it for any¬ 
thing except what it is—a simple, non-dramatic translation— 
except for Fleay’s wild suggestion (Biog. Chron. i. 286-7) that it 
may have been Time*s Triumph, which Henslowe says (Henslowe’s 
Diary, i. 52, and ii. 183-4) was acted 13 April 1597. Few scholars 
have ever taken this suggestion seriously. 

The Miseries of Enforced Marriage 

Published, 1607, as by George Wilkins. Attributed in part to 
Heywood; see Clark, Heywood, pp. 301-28. 

Nobody and Somebody 

Published anonymously in 1606. For suggestions that Heywood 
may have been connected with it, see W. W. Greg, Henslowe*s 
Diary, ii. 230, and Clark, Heywood, pp. 26-28. 

Pelopcea and A lope 
See Amphrisa, the Forsaken Shepherdess. 

Porta Pietatis (1638) 

Fairholt, F. W. Lord Mayors* Pageants: Being Collections towards 
a History of These Annual Celebrations , Percy Society (1843-4), 
ii. 57-78* 188-95. 

1638. Porta pietatis, Or, The Port or Harbour of Piety. Exprest 
in sundry Triumphes, Pageants, and Showes, at the Initiation 
of the Right Honourable Sir Mavrice Abbot Knight, into the 
Majoralty of the famous and farre renowned City London . All 
the charge and expence of the laborious Projects both by water 
and Land, being the sole undertaking of the Right Worshipfutt 
Company of the Drapers. Written by Thomas Heywood . .. 1638. 

In the third show by land, Heywood has an amusing advertise¬ 
ment of one of his own pamphlets: 

... but concerning ships and navigation, with the honour and benefits 
thence accrewing, I have lately delivered my selfe so amply in a booke 
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published the last summer, of his majesties great shippe called the 
Soveraigne of the Seas, that to any who desire to be better certified 
concerning such things, I referre them to that tractate, from whence 
they may receive full and plenteous satisfaction. (Pearson, ed., v. 270.) 

Queen Elizabeth's Troubles 
See If You Know Not Me, You Know Nobody. 

The Queen's Masque 

See Love's Mistress. 


The Rape of Lucrece 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 343-4, and Clark, Heywood, 
pp. 46-49, 219-21. 

The Royal King and the Loyal Subject 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 341, and Clark, Thomas Heywood, 
pp. 29-30, 218-19. 


The Silver Age 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 344-5, and Clark, Heywood, 
pp. 63, 65, 67, 158, 223. 

Sir Thomas More 

with Anthony Munday, Henry Chettle, William Shakespeare (?), 
and Thomas Dekker 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iv. 32-34, Clark, Heywood, pp. 9-10, 
and Greg, Dramatic Documents , pp. 243-51. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt 
See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 293-4. 

The Traveller 
See The English Traveller . 
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War without Blows and Love without Suit [Strife) 

(Lost) 

See Clark, Heywood, pp. 12, 335. 

The Wise Woman of Hogsdon 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 342, and Clark, Heywood , 
pp. 165, 243-6. 

A Woman Killed with Kindness 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 341-2, and Clark, Heywood, 
PP* 36 ~ 37 , 226-40. 


A Yorkshire Tragedy 

Published in 1608 as by Shakespeare. Attributed to Heywood; 
see Clark, Heywood, pp. 301-28. 

WILLIAM HOLLES 

1619/20-1643/44 

Wood, A. C., ed. Memorials of the Holies Family , 7493-7656, By 

Gervase Holies. Edited from the Manuscripts at Longleat and 

Welbeck. Camden Society, Third Series, volume lv (1937). 

William Holies is known chiefly from the account of his life in 
Gervase Holles’s Memorials: 

William Holies, the eldest son of Captaine Francis Holies, was borne 
at Barwicke upon Twede the . . . day of ... in the yeare 1621. [Alumni 
Cantab, ii. 396 says he was baptized 27 February 1619/20.] . . . Being 
yet a childe he was brought by his father into Nottinghamshire where 
he went to schole first at Mansfeld and after at Newarke upon Trent, 
when M r Poynton was removed to y* schoole. From thence he was 
sent about 14 yeares of age to Pembroke Hall in Cambridge under the 
oversight of D r Lany, his kinsman, the then Maister: There he con¬ 
tinued neare seaven yeares, in w ch time he tooke the degree of Batche¬ 
lor of Artes (as after during the war he proceeded Maister upon 
speciall grace in Oxford) and performed his actes with generall ap¬ 
plause—and I receaved this testimony of him (since his death) from 
D r Lany himselfe, that he esteemed him as good a schollar as any was 
of his time in the University. 

Certainly if the times had continued calme he was like to have 
proved a great example of literature. But the rebellion of England 
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breaking out gave not only a stop to his studies but a period (too 
untimely a period) to his life.... [Commissioned a lieutenant 13 August 
1642.] He was slayne upon Ash Weddensday, being then the sixth day 
of March 1643, according to the English account in the 23 rd yeare of 
his age. . . . He was naturally inclined to studiousness and what he 
read was commonly his owne, being the maister of a very happy 
memory. He had a rich and flourishing fancy w^ certainly (when his 
judgement had growne more ripe) would have produced noble effectes. 
Many poems he had wrote (and those worthy of longer life) both in 
Greeke, La tine and English; w th two comedies y fc I have seene (one in 
Latine and the other in English called ‘ The Country Court') 'w ch all 
perished with him; at the least fell into such handes as I could never 
retrive any of them and most likely are lost in this generall ruine. 
(Op. cit., pp. 186-90.) 

The Country Court (1635-43) 

(Lost) 

This comedy in English is known only from Gervase Holles's 
mention of it in his account of William Holies. (See the biography 
of William Holies above.) Presumably the play was written while 
Holies was at Cambridge, and it may have been performed by his 
college, Pembroke. 

Unnamed Latin Comedy (1635-43) 

(Lost) 

William Holies's Latin comedy is known only from the mention 
of it in the account of his life by his kinsman, Gervase Holies. (See 
the biography of William Holies above.) The play was probably 
written while Holies was at Cambridge and may have been acted 
at Pembroke, his college. 

BARTON (Barten) HOLYDAY (Halliday, Holiday, 
Holliday, Hollidays) 

c. 1593-1661 

Barton Holyday, the preacher and scholar, was, according to 
his friend and admirer, Anthony k Wood, the ‘son of Thomas 
Holyday a taylor* and ‘was born in All-saints parish within the 
city of Oxford, in an house opposite to Line, college*. (Athena 
Oxonienses , Bliss, ed., iii. 520.) Wood does not give the date of his 
birth, but says that in 1605 he was ‘aged 12 or more years*. Sister 
M. Jean Carmel Cavanaugh has noted that Holyday is listed 
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among former students at St. Paul's School, London (Robert B. 
Gardiner, The Admission Registers of St. Paul’s School from 1748 
to 1876 , p. 33), but none of his early biographers mentions this 
connexion. Wood says that he was 4 entred into Ch. Ch. and exhi¬ 
bited unto by his kinsman Dr. Ravis, sometime dean of that house, 
an. 1605, aged 12 or more years, and was, I think at that time 
a chorister'. (Loc. cit.) The University Register shows that he 
matriculated 13 December 1605, was admitted B.A. 14 May 1612, 
and M.A. 15 June 1615. (Andrew Clark, ed., 11. ii. 287 and 11. iii. 
311.) From 1617 to 1621 he was prelector in rhetoric and philo¬ 
sophy. (Cavanaugh, ed., Technogamia, p. xv, from the preface to 
Holyday's Philosophies Polito-barbarcz Specimen , 1633.) In 1617, 
as chaplain to Sir Francis Stewart, he accompanied Gondomar 
back to Spain, ingratiating himself, according to Wood, with the 
ambassador. ‘Afterwards he became chaplain to king Charles I. 
and succeeded Mr. Will. Bridges, son of Dr. John Bridges bish. of 
Ox. in the archdeaconry of Oxon. before the year 1626.' (Op. cit. 
iii. 521.) At various times before the wars he held livings at Ashel- 
worth, Gloucestershire; Brize Norton, Oxfordshire; and Emington 
and Crowell, Oxfordshire. (Cavanaugh, p. xvi.) In 1627 or 1628 
(the S.R. entry is 1627, the first edition is dated 1628), Robert 
Gomersall dedicated his Levite’s Revenge to Holyday. 

4 In 1642 he was, by virtue of the letters of the said king, actually 
created, with others, doct. of divinity, and sheltered himself in and 
near Oxon during the time of rebellion. ’ (Wood, iii. 521.) In Crom¬ 
wellian times he compromised with the party in power and was 
inducted into the rectory of Chilton in Berkshire, * for which act 
he was much blamed by his ancient friends and acquaintances of 
the orthodox clergy, yet commended by some for making provi¬ 
sion for a second wife that he a little before, in his elderly years, 
had taken, and the children to be had by her. After the king's 
restoration he . . . returned to Eisley [Iffley] near Oxon, to live on 
his archdeaconry, and might, had he not acted the vain man, been 
made a bishop, or at least a dean of a rich church.' (Ibid.) He died 
2 October 1661. 

Holyday's printed work consists mostly of sermons and transla¬ 
tions. They are listed and briefly discussed by Sister M. Jean Car¬ 
mel Cavanaugh. (Op. cit., pp. 245 and xxiii-xxix.) Wood notes 
that 4 'Tis said by some that he was author of a com. called, The 
Gentile Craft , but whether true, I doubt it'. (Op. cit. iii. 523.) One 
wonders if the various writers who have made or repeated this 
attribution can possibly have read both Technogamia and The 
Shoemakers’ Holiday . The misattribution derives from a misprint 
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in Rogers and Ley’s slovenly list of plays advertised in 1656 at 
the end of their edition of The Careless Shepherdess. For ’The 
Shoemakers’ Holiday, or the Gentle Craft*, they have printed 
‘Gentle craft, Holiday'. 

As a college playwright, Holyday seems to have been especially 
offensive to the reformers. Mercurius Britannicus (12 to 19 Feb¬ 
ruary 1644, No. 23) in reporting Aulicus’ news, includes: * Item 
Jasper Maine, and Bartyn Holyday sent in three ounces of poeticall 
rapture, and an ell of strong lines. ’ The anonymous author of The 
Stage Condemn'd , 1698, writes: 

But to the great Misfortune of the Nation, . .. the Universities be¬ 
came infected with the Contagion of the Stage, and they being the 
Nurseries of Officers for the Church and State it was no wonder, if the 
Infection spread from them, all over the Kingdom, especially being 
patroniz’d by the Court and A.B. Laud, and his Faction of the 
Church. 

This encourag’d particular Students afterwards, such as Barton 
Holyday and Gaspar Main (both of Christ-Church, Oxford) to write 
Plays. (Pp. 214-15.) 


Technogamia , or The Marriages of the Arts (13 February 
1617/18 and 26 August 1621) 

Edition : Sister M. Jean Carmel Cavanaugh, ed., Technogamia: 

or the Marriages of the Arts, A Critical Edition (1942). 

Anon. ’Barton Holiday's Marriages of the Arts', The Retrospective 
Review, viii (1823), 304-12. 

Russell, H. K. ’Tudor and Stuart Dramatizations of Natural and 
Moral Philosophy*, Studies in Philology , xxxi (1934), 1-27. 

1618, 20 Apr. S.R. John Parker entered for his copy under the 
hands of Sir George Buc and Mr. Lownes ‘ A Comedie Called 
the Marriages of the art[es] written by Barth: [sic] Holyday 
M r of Art*. (Greg, Bibliography , i. 30.) 

1618. Texvoyafila: Or The Mariages Of The Arts. A Comedie, 
Written by Barten Holyday, Master of Arts, and Student of 
Christ-Church in Oxford , and acted by the Students of the same 
House before the Vniuersitie, at Shroue-tide . . . 1618. 

1630. T^xvoyaixLa: Or The Marriages Of The Arts. A Comedie 
Written by Barten Holiday, Master of Arts, and Student of 
Christ-Church in Oxford , and acted by the Students of the same 
House before the Vniuersitie, at Shroue-tide . . . 1630. 

1638, 4 Sept. S.R. The register records a note under the hand and 
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seal of 4 m r Parker' assigning over to Mr. Haviland and John 

Wright all Parker's rights in sixty-eight copies, including: 4 [2] 

The Manages of the Arts, a Comedy.' (Greg, Bibliography , i. 48.) 

Anthony k Wood makes somewhat more specific the statement 
about performance that appears on the title-page of the first 
quarto: 4 Technogamia : . . . acted publicly in Ch. Ch. hall with no 
great applause, 13 Febr. 1617.’ (Athena Oxon., Bliss, ed., iii. 522.) 

Holyday says in the prologue of the 1618 quarto that 4 the mirth 
/ Of this his night was but a Fiue-weekes birthand Sister M. Jean 
Carmel Cavanaugh suggests that this statement and another in 
the prologue, 4 Our Poet. . . does bring / What he prepar'd for our 
Platonique King', may indicate that the University had expected 
James to be visiting at the time of the first performance. There is, 
however, no comment on this original performance save Wood's 
4 no great applause'. 

The later performance before the King at Woodstock may have 
been prompted by the Oxford reputation of Holyday, for Wood 
says, 4 His poetry and sublime fancy were such, that fam'd him 
second to none in his time in the university' (Athena Oxonienses, 
Bliss, ed., iii. 521), but the college should have been deterred by the 
4 no great applause' of the first performance. There are more than 
a dozen accounts, jeers, and replies by Holyday's contemporaries, 
all concerned with the unhappy performance before the King at 
Woodstock. Most of them are printed by Nichols (Progresses of 
James I, iv. 713-15 and 1108-12) and Cavanaugh (op. cit., 
pp. xxix-xlii). 

The least impassioned account of the affair is Wood's: 

But the wits of those times being minded to shew themselves before 
the king, were resolved, with leave, to act the said comedy at Wood- 
stock ; whereupon the author making some foolish alterations in it, it 
was accordingly acted on a Sunday night, 26 Aug. 1621. But it being 
too grave for the king, and too scholastic for the auditory, (or as some 
have said, that the actors had taken too much wine before they began) 
his majesty (Jam. I.) after two acts, offr’d several times to withdraw. 
At length being persuaded by some of those that were near to him, to 
have patience till it was ended, least the young men should be dis¬ 
couraged, sate down, tho’ much against his will. Whereupon these 
verses were made by a certain scholar; 

At Christ Church Marriage, done before the king, 

Least that those mates should want an offering, 

The king himself did offer; what, I pray ? 

He offer’d twice or thrice to go away. 
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Several witty copies of verses were made on the said comedy, among 
which was that of Pet. Heylin of Magd. Coll, called Whoop Holyday. 
Which giving occasion for the making other copies pro and con, Cor¬ 
bet dean of Ch. Ch. who had that day preached (as it seems) before the 
king with his band starch'd clean, did put in for one; for which he was 
reproved by the graver sort, but those that knew him well, took no 
notice of it, for they several times said, that he loved to the last boys- 
play very well. (Athena Oxonienses, iii. 522.) 

The extent of the comment caused by this tedious performance 
is indicated not only by the number of verses about it but by a 
letter of the usually knowledgeable John Chamberlain written to 
Sir Dudley Carleton from London six months after the event, 
16 February 1621/2: 

Here be certain verses made of Dr. Corbet deane of Christ Church 
who preaching before the King at Woodstocke last sommer was so 
gravelled that he was faine to geve over; neither had he better lucke 
in his play then in his preaching, for thincking to mend the matter 
with a comedie of the marriage of the Arts, yt proved so tedious as 
well for the matter as the action, that the King indured yt with great 
impatience, wherupon the very boyes and children flouted yt with 
a rime. 

A mariage we had but offering there was none, 

Save that the King offered twise or thrise to be gone. 

(Letters of John Chamberlain, ii. 424-5.) 

4 The very boyes and children ’ would also seem to have been the 
audience for which a contemporary ballad on the affair was 
written. So far as I know, this ballad, which is copied into an 
Oxford commonplace book of about 1640 now preserved at the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, has not been printed before. 

On the play, acted by the Oxford stud 18 
at Woodstock before y« King: 1621. 

Rome for a new songe 
W ch shall bee as longe 

Almost as a Technogamia 
Jf you thought it not pretty 
Were the tune like the ditty 
J durst pockett vpp the ly-a 
Helpe yee bonny sweet faces 
Of the gracefull graces 
And goldy locks Apollo, 

Thou harmonius glee 
Of the Muses thrice three 
Come hearken to my hallow. 
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On Woodstock high way 
Jn garments most gay 

Goes Oxford amplest foundacion 
With their horse & coach 
Though without a caroach 
Jn Pontificiall fashion, 
ffirst leavinge high street 
As it was most meete 

They hurry through Bocardo: 

Had they there still stayd 
How had Oxford beene made 
Though now shee is not mard-o 
Next know good people 
That Maudlins steeple 

Brought Maudlin Collfege] in mind 
Their scaene should not Downe 
They'le serue for the towne 

But these leaue them 2 leagues behind. 
O but, had you seene 
That angry spleene 

And sheepes eyes they cast at S* Johns. 
When they passed by 
Soe disdainfully 

Twould haue grieud y? twice & once. 

S‘ Johns they sed 
And shake their head 
Yo r actions quite forgott 
Wee are those they 
Goe to act a play 

ffoure miles beyond Woluercott. 

Thus they passe to S* Giles-es 
Which not many miles is 

Soe farre they are on y« way: 

To relate each toy 
Hap’t on their convoy 

Were as tedious as their play. 

Now thinke they carowse 
Jn his Maiestys house 

Nere the bower of Rosamunda 
And their play there they acted 
ffor soe twas compacted 

On noe worse day then Sunday 
What will it pra'vayle 
Though the Puritanes rayle 

Hee knowes not what they did intend 
They nere then had ventred 
On the stage to haue entred 
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Had not Sunday beene Holydayes friend. 
To keepe the doore stifflier 
They gott a Diuine whifflier, 

whose swearinge the company heard. 

Who bore greater stroke 
Jn his veluet cloake 

Then the best of his Ma 1 ** quare. 

On Sunday night 
When y e tapers were light 

The Kinge was come into the hall, 
fforth a black gowne breaks 
And tragically speakes 
A prologue Comicall. 

Great Kinge quoth hee 
Most humble wee 

Present vnto yo r gracious view 
A most quaint straine 
Past vulgar braine 

A refin'd play both old & new. 

Now fye, fye, for shame 
Giue a second name 
Hereticqs Holyday: 

Tis wor th the listninge 
That his second chrystninge 
Made an Anababtisticall play. 

This or some other thinge 
Did not please the kinge 

Who was as still as a Mouse is 
Till the glasse made him cry 
J feare J shall Dye 

Jn one of the best of my houses. 

And now'good Holyday 
Alacke & Welladay 

A ffauorable censure god send you 
Else for all thy blancks 
Thou wilt gett thee small thanks 

But goe home as thou cam'st & mend yee. 
Yet this aboue all 
Poeta his braule 

With gramm r may not bee forgott: 

Which disnoble th quite 
The notorious sight 

Betwixt the Briscan Sc Don Quixott. 

Now may wee escape 
The deuice of the Ape 

The Hobby-horse or Morrice 
Which would make your Diaphange 
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Your dialaughter for to twange 

Had you beene as dull as a doore is. 

And Astronomies health 
Though it came in by stealth 

Was soe longe that y e kinge cryed out 
By my soule J feare 
Theyle drinke all my beare 
Before this health goe about. 

The kniues inuention 
Was a braue intention 

To their iuglinge tricks that next were 
To fitt it right 
An Epithite 

Cannott bee found in Textor. 

The length of the play 
Had brought night to day 

And the K: the leaues to number 
Who when hee seene 
Their lacke seauenteene 

Jn despayre hee fell in a slumber. 

Oh! my dull brayne 
That could not contayne 

One halfe of the thinges worth notinge 
Jf in after tyme 
Any iudge by my rime 

They may thinke the play worth nothinge. 
Yett they were not well usd 
But J feare mee abusd 

Best thinges oft times Displease: 

Most that went in coach-boote 
Returnd home on foote 

And J thinke twas not for their ease. 

Lett that Jgnoramus 
The pure witt of Chamus 
His former prayers stint 
Lett him yeeld the day 
To this sport & play 

ffor this was a play in print. 

And now to conclude 
Though some thought it rude 

As who can stopp mens detraction! 

Each one doth it singe 
The court, guard, & Kinge 

Lord how famous is Christchurch action! 
Yett before J doe goe 
J will freely bestow 
This Epitaph on this dead play: 
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What a Sunday displayd 
And a Holyday made 

Was scarce thought fitt for a workinge day. 

(Folger MS. 452.4, fols. 71 *-76.) 

Wood's statement about 'some foolish alterations', the appa¬ 
rently well-informed ballad writer's comments about the prologue 
(which are inapplicable to the prologue in the 1618 edition), and 
common sense, all suggest that the play given before the King 
must have incorporated revisions. The 1630 quarto, however, 
shows none worthy of note, though Sister M. Jean Carmel 
Cavanaugh's collation suggests to her that Holyday corrected the 
proofs of that edition himself. (Op. cit., pp. lxxi-lxxvi and 237-43.) 
It is also noteworthy that the title-page of the second edition lacks 
the expected boast about a royal performance. Evidently Holyday 
wished to commit this performance to oblivion; modern writers 
must envy him his influence with his publishers. 

Peter Heylyn has a statement about the performance of the 
play in ‘Heylyn's Own Memoranda’, a Magdalen College MS. 
from which Anthony a Wood probably got one or two of his com¬ 
ments. Heylyn’s entry reads: 

1621. Aug. 26. Sunday. Mr Holidayes Marriage of Arts, which had 
been acted in Ch. Ch. hall Feb 13. an. 1617 with no great applause, 
was with some foolish alterations acted before the King at Wood- 
stock : wherupon I made a copie of verses which passed by the name 
Whoop Holiday and gave occasion to many other copies pro et contra, 
made by severall men, the Deane of Ch. Ch. Dr Corbet (who loved that 
Boyes play verie well,) putting in for one. (John Rouse Bloxam, ed.. 
Memorial of Bishop Wayneflete Founder of St. Mary Magdalen, Oxford, 
By Peter Heylin [1851], p. xvi.) 

His poem (reprinted, Cavanaugh ed., pp. xxxi-xxxvi) is one of the 
most frequently copied in the commonplace books of the time; it is 
found in a Folger MS. under the title, ‘A Satyr against M r Holy- 
dayes Technogana or rather Technobigamia'. Lines 66-71 in this 
version make an interesting statement: 

was his muse 

Tongue ty’de, or witt bound! that she did refuse 
To lend new matter, or els did her deeme 
Crambe bis cocta was of such esteeme ? 
what though Ben Johnson made some alteration 
Yet stil he built vppon y« old foundation. 

Holyday was a friend and admirer of Jonson, as is indicated in a 
statement in the preface to the 1673 edition of his Decimus Junius 

(8115044) 1 
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Juvenalis and Aulus Persius Flaccus Translated and Illustrated , as 
well with Sculpture as Notes : 4 My dear friend, the Patriarch of our 
Poets, Ben. Johnson sent-in also an ancient Manuscript partly 
written in the Saxon Character. ’ It is not impossible that Jonson 
had helped Holyday touch up the play, yet had his revisions been 
very extensive it seems likely that other satirists of the Woodstock 
fiasco would have mentioned it. Jonson never wanted for enemies. 

Both quartos of the play, according to Sister M. Jean Carmel 
Cavanaugh, are well printed. The Folger copy of Q v which she 
reproduces, has a few manuscript corrections that she takes to 
be by Holyday himself. She discusses the plan of the play, the 
allegory, and its literary affiliations. (Op. cit., pp. xlviii-lxx.) 

A cast for the play, taken from manuscript notes in a quarto 
belonging to Joseph Haslewood, is given by Nichols (Progresses of 
James /, iv. 1108-9) anc * reprinted by Sister M. Jean Carmel 
Cavanaugh. (Op. cit., pp. 113-14.) The degrees given to the actors 
are somewhat more compatible with 1617/18 than with the date 
of the performance before King James three years later; even 
so, several of them must have been anticipated, e.g. in the cases 
of Vereer, Morley, Osbalston, Stockwell, Holden, Limiter, and 
Vaughan. Possibly the list was made out a year or so after the 
first performance and gave the status of the actors at that time. 
Ten members of the cast also performed in the Christ Church 
production of Robert Burton's Philosophaster three days later, 
16 February 1617/18. 

The play, which is, in general, simply another long-winded alle¬ 
gorical discussion of the curriculum and of education, has some 
interesting resemblances to court masques in its allegorical cos¬ 
tumes and properties and especially in the elaborate scenery 
revealed during the prologue and used during the epilogue for a 
conventional departure of the masquers. 


JOHN HONYMAN (Honeyman, Honiman, 
Honnyman, Hunnieman, Hunnyman) 

1612/13-36 

Lawrence, W. J. ‘ John Honeyman, the Caroline Actor-Dramatist \ 
R.E.S . iii (1927), 220-2. 

John Honyman was one of the better-known boy actors of the 
King's company. (See above, ii. 476-8.) He died a few years after 
he had begun to play adult roles, but he appears to have been a 
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young man of promise. His will is reprinted above. (See 'Wills of 
Theatrical Interest', ii. 645.) 

The only indication that John Honyman was a playwright is to 
be found in verses by Sir Aston Cokayne, the friend of the King's 
men's dramatist, Philip Massinger, in his Small Poems of Divers 
Sorts , 1658: 

To Mr. John Honyman 
On hopefull youth, and let thy happy strain 
Redeem the Glory of the Stage again: 

Lessen the Loss of Shakespeares death by thy 
Successful Pen, and fortunate phantasie. 

He did not onely write but act; And so 
Thou dost not onely act, but writest too: 

Between you there no difference appears 
But what may be made up with equal years. 

This is my Suffrage, and I scorn my Pen 
Should crown the heads of undeserving men. 


B. J. 

The initials are, of course, Ben Jonson's, and were often used by 
him and by others in referring to him. Probably the initials were 
also sometimes used with deliberately fraudulent intent to suggest 
Jonson. Several times a tragi-comedy called The Bashful Lover has 
been listed as by B. J. The play is Massinger’s (q.v.). In the same 
way, The Tragical History, Admirable Achievements and Various 
Events of Guy Earl of Warwick was published in 1661 as 'Written 
by B. J.'. (See Anon.) 


F. J. 

Ploutophthalmia ploutogamia , or Hey for Honesty , Down 
with Knavery 

See Randolph, Hey for Honesty. 

FRANCIS JAQUES 
fl. 1642 

Leech, Clifford. 'Francis Jaques, Author of The Queene of Corsica *, 
Durham University Journal , xxxix, New Series viii (1947), 
m-19. 

Nothing is known of Francis Jaques beyond the statement on 
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the title-page of The Queen of Corsica in a B.M. MS.: 'A Tragaedy 
Written by Fran: Iaques. Anno Dom: 1642/ 

It has frequently been suggested that he was the unknown F. J. 
who revised Randolph's Hey for Honesty (q.v.), but there is no 
evidence whatever for the identification. Dr. Leech, who has given 
more attention to Francis Jaques than anyone else, concludes 
after a consideration of Hey for Honesty : 'All we can deduce is 
that, if “ F. J. ” was Jaques, he could write in a very different style 
from the one that he had used in 1642.' 

Leech points out that Professor Harbage's suggestion (Cavalier 
Drama, p. 130) that the author of The Queen of Corsica may have 
been a son of Sir Roger Jaques, mayor of York, is extremely im¬ 
probable, since the mayor was not married until 1626, and since 
none of his six sons was named Francis. Leech found two occur- 
ren :es of the name Francis Jaques or Jackes after the Restoration, 
but thinks it highly unlikely that either of them wrote the play. 

The Queen of Corsica (c. 1642 ?) 

MS. : B.M. MS. Lansdowne 807, fols. 2-28. 

Greg, W. W. Dramatic Documents from the Elizabethan Playhouses 
(1931), P p. 352-5. 

Harbage, Alfred. Cavalier Drama (1931), pp. 130-1. 

Leech, Clifford. ‘ Francis Jaques, Author of The Queene of Corsica', 
Durham University Journal, xxxix. New Series viii (1947), 
m-19. 

Lansdowne 807 is Warburton's manuscript containing the 
famous list of manuscript plays which were ‘unluckely burnd or 
put under Pye bottoms' (see W. W. Greg, ‘The Bakings of Betsy', 
Library, Third Series, ii [1911], 225-59), as we ^ as The Queen of 
Corsica, The Second Maiden's Tragedy, The Bugbears, and a frag¬ 
ment of Wild’s Benefice —the remains of the alleged collection. 
Greg notes (Dramatic Documents, p. 353) that the hand in which 
The Queen of Corsica is written is of a professional type, that there 
is nothing to suggest it is autograph, that the manuscript is clearly 
literary, and that there is no trace of playhouse use or censorship. 

The play is a courtly tragedy in the late Caroline manner. Leech 
notes an indebtedness to Shirley in both situations and verse, one 
so marked that he concludes: ‘Jaques is obviously a young man 
whose master is the author of those plays [i.e. Shirley].' (Op. cit., 
p. 118.) The principal resemblances that he considers are to The 
Coronation , The Doubtful Heir , and perhaps to The Court Secret . 
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EDMUND JESSOP 

A 1623 

Jessop, a religious controversialist of Anabaptist leanings, who 
after his reconversion to the Church of England wrote A Discovery 
of the Errors of the English Anabaptists, 1623, seems a most unlikely 
candidate for a dramatist's laurels. Miss E. Beatrice Daw has sug¬ 
gested, however, that the anonymous fragmentary morality play, 
Love Feigned and Unfeigned, was written in the reign of James I 
by ‘an eclectic dissenter, wholly sympathetic with Anabaptist 
principles of Separatism and communism, but impregnated 
with the mystic spiritual teachings of the Family of Love', and 
that Edmund Jessop is a good candidate for the authorship. 
(P.M.L.A. xxxii [1917], 267-91.) 

Sir Edmund Chambers's conclusion that Love Feigned and Un¬ 
feigned was a sixteenth-century production and not a Jacobean 
one {Elizabethan Stage, iv. 28-29) seems to me convincing. In any 
case, there is no evidence at all that the play was written by 
Jessop. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON 

?-? 

I know nothing of Nathaniel Johnson beyond the tragi-comedy 
attributed to him by James Howell and the attribution to him in 
the British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books of: 

The morning alarum: an epistle sent to one of the princes of Ger¬ 
many: treating in briefe of the order of the foure monarchies; the 
calling of the Jewes . . . and of the new Jerusalem. 

Translated out of French into English by N. J. London, 1651. 

A Nathaniel Johnson, son of Roger of Gillingham, Dorset, 
matriculated at Oxford from Hart Hall 16 February 1637/8, aged 
twenty; he graduated 11 November 1641. Foster suggests that he 
might be the Nathaniel Johnson who received his M.A. from St. 
Andrews and incorporated at Cambridge in 1654, where he took 
an M.D. in 1656. But Venn says this man was the son of John. He 
was a physician and later a Tory pamphleteer, who died in 1705, 
(See Alumni Oxon . ii. 815, and Alumni Cantab . ii. 480.) 
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Pyrunder (> 1663) 

(Lost) 

The following verse is printed in James Howell's Poems , 1663, 
p. 123: 

To 

Mr. Nath. Johnson, 

Vpon his Version of Pyrander. 

If this Trage-Comedy in England chance 
To find such welcome as it did in France , 

Twill highly be esteem'd; nor do I see 
But it may look for like Civility: 

For, neither Prose nor Verse have lost, but won 
In point of strength by this Traduction . 

So have I known brisk Gascon wines brought ore. 

And drink far better on our English shore. 

The verse makes it clear that the piece was the translation of 
a French play, and the title suggests Boisrobert’s Pyrandre et 
Lisimine , probably acted in 1631 or 1632 and published in 1633. 
(H. C. Lancaster, A History of French Dramatic Literature in the 
Seventeenth Century [1929-42], Part I, ii. 526-7.) I know of no 
other reference to Johnson’s play. 

WILLIAM JOHNSON 
c. 1610-66/67 

William Johnson matriculated as a pensioner from Queens' Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, in the Easter term, 1627. According to the 
record, he was of London, but his father, William Johnson, and 
his mother, daughter of William Leman, were of Beccles in Suffolk. 
At the University he received the degrees of B.A. in 1630/1, M.A. 
1634, and D.D. 1661. He was ordained priest at Peterborough 
1 March 1639/40 and became a sub-almoner of Westminster Abbey. 
He was rector of Warboys, Huntingdonshire, from 1647 to 1667, 
archdeacon of Huntingdon, 1666-7, and prebend of St. Paul's, 
1666-7. He died 4 March 1666/7, aged fifty-six, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. His will was filed in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury. {Alumni Cantab . i. 483.) 

Valetudinarium (6 February 1637/8) 

MSS.: Cambridge University, Dd. 3. 73; Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, I. 2, 32; St. John's College, Cambridge, S. 59. 

Smith, G. C. Moore. College Plays Performed in the University of 
Cambridge (1923), p. 93. 
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In the St. John's College MS. the dramatis personae and cast 
are followed by: 

Scena Londinj apud hospitil S 1 Bartholomej 
Autore M r .° Johnson 
Cott: Reginal: socio. 

In the Emmanuel College MS. the play is dated 6 February 
1637/8. This date is compatible with the status of the actors given 
by Moore Smith from the cast in the St. John's College MS.: four 
of them matriculated in 1637, two called 'M r ' received their M.A. 
degrees in 1637, and one called 'D s ' received his B.A. in 1637/8. 
(Moore Smith, College Plays , p. 88.) Since all the members of this 
cast belonged to Johnson's college, Queens', there is additional 
evidence that the play was produced by that college. 

As Ipswichus is a character in the play, it is evident that the 
following accounts from Queens’ College 'Subscription Book', 
Archives No. 27, pertain to the performance of this play: 

P. 91. Layd out by mee for y e Comedye [Valetudinarium] 


M r Pestils horse 27 nights at 8 d y e night 018 o 

for oates 3 bushels and half, & halfe pecke o 12 1 

his mans horse 8 d 8 

a dozen of points 4 

By M r Sparrow 5 o 

By M r Ward 4 o 

By M r Rogers 11 13 8 

To Jo. Browne 150 

To M r Symonds & his man 2 15 o 

To M r Lilly 120 

To M r Loosemore & his boy 200 

To Euerard fathers for Ipswichus suit 5 o 

To y* Painter for y* Stage 220 

To M r Stucty's coach man 5 o 

To M rIg Vaughan for a supp 9 o 

To Jo: of All-trades for mending y e candlesticks 5 o 

To Twelues for horse-hire, crutches & a knot 5 o 

To Parker 2 o 

To Steuen Rose in part for his ioumey 5 o 

Goody Camps bill 14 3 

Examinator 6 8 

for burnt wine & cold meat y* night before 5 6 

for a Pye & wine for y« dressers 2 1 

for wine &c at M rli Vaughans supp 5 o 

26 7 3 

w h sume is allowed mee pag 128 


(Malone Soc . Collections , n. ii [1923], 192-3.) 
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The scene of the play is St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London. 

In the St. John's College MS. the first nine folios have been 
entirely destroyed except for stubs: fols. io, n, and 12 have had 
the bottom half of each leaf eaten away. A new transcript of these 
scenes (Acts 1 and 11) has been inserted, and then the original 
manuscript continues from fol. 13. It was these mutilated pages 
at the beginning which M. R. James erroneously thought to be a 
fragment of another play when he catalogued the St. John's MSS. 

The Cambridge University MS. includes music for the song in 
Act iv, Scene 9. 


YOUNG JOHNSON 
fi. 1623 

A man whom Sir Henry Herbert designated by this name is known 
only from an entry in the office-book of the Master of the Revels. 
In October 1623 Sir Henry licensed for Prince Charles's (I) com¬ 
pany a play by Richard Brome and Young Johnson called A 
Fault in Friendship, which is now lost. See Richard Brome. 

There is no evidence that this man’s name was Benjamin Jon- 
son. Junior, or that he was related to Ben Jonson. See Benjamin 
Jonson, Junior. 


JOHN JONES 
/• 1635 

Nothing is known of John Jones beyond what can be inferred 
from his play, Adrasta, and its dedication. In the dedication he 
says that he had 'long since [honour'd Gentlemen, and friends) 
finish'd this Play, and fitted it for the Stage', and asserts that the 
play had the approval of various persons, including ‘ some prime 
wits of both the Universities, and those that were learned in this 
facultie '. These phrases indicate that the play was several years 
old in 1635, and they suggest that the author was a university 
man. 

Professor Harbage's proposal (Cavalier Drama [1936], p. 138) 
that the author was the John Jones who took his B.A. at Cam¬ 
bridge in 1635/6 seems to me untenable: a Cambridge under¬ 
graduate is not likely to have finished a play 'long since 1 , offered 
it to the actors, had it rejected, polished it, prepared it for publica¬ 
tion, and seen it in print a year before he took his degree. 
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Adrasta, or The Woman’s Spleen and Love’s Conquest 

(> 1635) 

Harbage, Alfred. Cavalier Drama (1936), pp. 138-9. 

1635. Adrasta: Or, The Womans Spleene, And Loves Conqvest. 

A Tragi-comedie. Never Acted . . . 1635. 

Most of our information concerning this tragi-comedy is found 
in the dedication: 

To The Right Honovrable, The Right Worshipfull, And others 
His Friends and Musophilus: Eugenius wisheth Pierian love, 
benevolent aspect, and candid Censure. 

HAving long since (honour’d Gentlemen, and friends) finish’d this 
Play, and fitted it for the Stage, I intended to have had there the Prome¬ 
thean fire of Action infus’d into it: being thereto encourag’d by the generall 
good liking and content, which many of you vouchsaf’d to receive in the 
hearing of it. . . . This I say was encouragement enough for me to prefer 
this little Gloweworme ... to the Stage, and to bring it into that Noble 
nursery of Action. . . . But the Players, upon a slight and halfe view of it, 
refus’d to doe it that right; The reason I well know not, unlesse perhaps 
it had not in it so much Witchcraft in Poetry, as, now tis known, the 
Stage will beare. Be what will, it hath again been under the file since they 
saw it. . . . 

John Jones Eugen. 

The academic tone of this dedication suggests a university man 
—perhaps composition at a university—and one would assume 
that * long since ' indicated composition at least five years before 
the date of writing. The reluctance of the players is understand¬ 
able, but Mr. Jones's high opinion of the stage is surprising in the 
light of his disappointment. 

Fleay (Biog. Chron. i. 311) followed Langbaine (Account of the 
English Dramatick Poets, p. 281) in noting that the source of the 
play was the Decameron, viii. 8, but Langbaine gave the Decameron 
as a source of only part of the play. 

BENJAMIN JONSON (Jhonson, Johnson) 

1572-1637 

[Since the Jonson bibliography is several times as extensive as 
that of any other Jacobean or Caroline playwright and since it 
has been frequently listed, it would be wasteful to set forth titles 
here on the same scale as for other dramatists in this survey. I 
have therefore been highly selective in my list of titles before 1935 
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—most of which are to be found in The Elizabethan Stage , The 
Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature , and the Tannen- 
baum bibliographies. After 1935 I have been somewhat more 
inclusive, though still selective.] 

Allen, Don Cameron. 'Ben Jonson and the Hieroglyphics', P.Q . 
xviii (1939), 290-300. 

Allen, Percy. Shakespeare, Jonson, and Wilkins as Borrowers (1928). 
Aronstein, Philipp. Ben Jonson (1906). 

Baskervill, Charles Read. English Elements in Jonson s Early 
Comedy (1911). 

Baum, Helena Watts. The Satiric and the Didactic in Ben Jonson 1 s 
Comedy (1947). 

Bentley, G. E. Shakespeare and Jonson , 2 vols. (1945). 

Bowers, Fredson Thayer. 'Ben Jonson the Actor', Stud. Phil . 
xxxiv (1937), 392-406. 

Bradley, Jesse Franklin, and J. Q. Adams. The Jonson Allusion- 
Book (1922). 

Briggs, W. D. ‘The Influence of Jonson’s Tragedy in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century', Anglia, xxxv (1912), 277-337. 

- ‘The Birth-Date of Ben Jonson', M.L.N. xxxiii (1918), 

137 - 45 - 

-‘Source-Material for Jonson’s Plays', M.L.N. xxxi (1916), 

193-205, 321-33- 

Castelain, Maurice. Ben Jonson: I’homme et Voeuvre {1572-1637) 
(1907). 

Chetwood, William Rufus. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Ben . 
Jonson, Esq. (1756). 

Crawford, C. Concordance to Ben Jonson. (Unpublished manu¬ 
script covering the works in the 1616 folio, deposited in the 
University of Michigan Library. Tann. 1614.) 

Dunn, Esther Cloudman. Ben Jonson’s Art: Elizabethan Life and 
Literature as Reflected Therein (1925). 

Eccles, Mark. ' Jonson's Marriage', R.E.S. xii (1936), 257-72. 

- ‘Jonson and the Spies', R.E.S. xiii (1937), 385-97. 

- 'Memorandums of the Immortal Ben', M.L.N. li (1936), 

520-3- 

Evans, Willa McClung. Ben Jonson and Elizabethan Music (1929). 
Ford, H. L. Collation of the Ben Jonson Folios , 1616-31—1640 

(1932). 

Gilbert, Allan H. The Symbolic Persons in the Masques of Ben 
Jonson (1948). 

Gordon, D. J. ‘ Poet and Architect: The Intellectual Setting of the 
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Quarrel between Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones', Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes , xii (1949), 152-78. 

Graves, Thornton S. 'Jonson in the Jest Books', Manly Anniver¬ 
sary Studies (1923), pp. 127-39. 

Greg, W. W. 'Jonson's Masques—Points of Editorial Principle 
and Practice', R.E.S. xviii (1942), 144-66. (See also Evelyn 
Simpson, 'Jonson's Masques: A Rejoinder', ibid., pp. 291-300.) 

-'The Riddle of Jonson's Chronology', Library , Fourth Series, 

vi (1926), 340-7. 

- 'Some Notes on Ben Jonson's Works', R.E.S. ii (1926), 

129-45- 

Guiney, Louise I. [and Geoffrey Bliss], Recusant Poets . . . 

St. Thomas More to Ben Jonson (1938). 

Herford, C. H., and Percy Simpson. ‘Life of Ben Jonson', Ben 
Jonson, i (1925), 1-271. 

Johnston, George Burke. Ben Jonson: Poet (1945). 

Kerr, Mina. Influence of Ben Jonson on English Comedy 1598-1642 
(1912). 

Knights, L. C. Drama and Society in the Age of Jonson (1937). 
Knowlton, Edgar C. 'The Plots of Ben Jonson', M.L.N. xliv 
(1929), 77-86. 

Koeppel, E. Quellen-Studien zu den Dramen Ben Jonson's, John 
Marston's und Beaumont's und Fletcher's (1895). 

Linklater, Eric Ben Jonson and King James: Biography and 
Portrait (1931). 

Lumley, E. P. The Influence of Plautus on the Comedies of Ben 
Jonson (1901). 

McEuen, Kathryn Anderson. Classical Influence upon the Tribe of 
Ben (1939). 

Nason, A. H. Heralds and Heraldry in Ben Jonson's Plays , Mas¬ 
ques and Entertainments (1907). 

Noyes, Robert Gale. Ben Jonson on the English Stage i 66 o-ijj 6 

(1935)- 

Palmer, John. Ben Jonson (1934). 

Penniman, J. H. The War of the Theatres (1897). 

Sackton, Alexander H. Rhetoric as a Dramatic Language in Ben 
Jonson (1948). 

Small, R. A. The Stage-Quarrel between Ben Jonson and the So- 
Called Poetasters (1899). 

Smith, G. Gregory. Ben Jonson (English Men of Letters Series) (1919). 
Stainer, Charles Lewis. Jonson and Drummond , Their Conver¬ 
sations, A Few Remarks on an 18th Century Forgery (1925). 
Tannenbaum, S. A. Ben Jonson (A Concise Bibliography) (1938). 
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Tannenbaum, S. A., and Dorothy R. Tannenbaum. Supplement to 
Ben Jonson, A Concise Bibliography ( 1947 ). 

Townsend, Freda L. Apologie for Bartholmew Fayre: The Art 
of Jonson*s Comedies ( 1947 ). 

Wheeler, C. F. Classical Mythology in the Plays , Masques , and 
Poems of Ben Jonson (1938). 

Woodbridge, Elisabeth. Studies in Jonsoris Comedy (Yale Studies 
in English, vol. v) (1898). 

Jonson—who nearly always gave his Christian name as ‘Ben' 
and whose preference has been followed by his contemporaries 
and successors—was born in 1572, probably on 11 June. (M.L.N. 
xxxiii [1918], 137 - 45 .) He was the posthumous son of a father who 
had suffered in the Marian persecutions and had become a mini¬ 
ster. Not long after his birth his mother married a bricklayer. The 
boy was sent to Westminster School, Drummond says ‘by a 
friend (his master Cambden) '. Whether this statement indicates 
patronage or not, the arrogant dramatist showed an unaccustomed 
humility and gratitude to Camden all his life. 

In spite of occasional statements to the contrary, there is no 
evidence that Jonson ever entered a university, and some reason 
to think that he did not finish at Westminster. (Ben Jonson, i. 4, 
n. 1, and 5, n. 1.) For a time he was a bricklayer, presumably as 
apprentice to his stepfather, and this term of plebeian humilia¬ 
tion became the delight of his later enemies. From Henslowe's 
letter to Edward Alleyn in 1598, lamenting that Gabriel Spencer 
had been slain in Hogsden Fields ‘by the hands of bengefmen] 
Jonson bricklayer' (Hens. Paps., p. 48), to Nathaniel Brent's 
statement in 1617/18 that ‘Divers thinke he should returne to his 
ould trade of bricke laying againe' (C.S.P. Dom.,JamesI, xcv. 12), 
to Alexander Gill's ‘A Brick-kilne's better for thee then a stage', 
in 1632 or 1633 (Jonson Allusion-Book, p. 179), Jonson was never 
allowed to forget that he had been an artisan. Even William 
Drummond in Scotland knew that his distinguished guest had 
been ‘a Wright or Bricklayer'. (Conversations, Ben Jonson , 
i- I 39 -) 

Between his departure from Westminster about 1589 and his 
appearance in Henslowe's Diary in 1597, Jonson's career is obscure. 
It is known that he was a bricklayer for an undetermined period, 
and we have his own testimony that he served as a soldier in the 
Low Countries, where he had killed an enemy in single combat and 
taken ‘opima spolia ' from him (ibid.), but precisely when these 
activities took place or how long they lasted is not known. 
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Certainly they did not fill the whole time from about 1589 to 
1597. Later comments make it appear likely that he had become 
an actor in this period, and the death of a seven-year-old son 
in 1603 shows that he had married in this time. There have been 
some attempts to find the records of his marriage and of the birth 
of his children, but nothing has been definitely established. (See 
Eccles, ‘Jonson's Marriage', R.E.S. xii [1936], 257-72.) 

Jonson was certainly employed by Henslowe in 1597 and 1598, 
and probably earlier. He contributed to Nashe’s Isle of Dogs in 
1597 (for which he was imprisoned), and between 1597 and 1602 
he wrote alone or collaborated on Hot Anger Soon Cold ; The Page 
of Plymouth ; Robert the Second , King of Scots ; Richard Crookback ; 
and the additions to The Spanish Tragedy. Probably there were 
others, since he told Drummond in 1618/19 that half of his comedies 
were not in print (Conversations, Ben Jonson, i. 143), and since as 
early as 1598 Meres listed him as one of the English playwrights 
'best for Tragedie’. (Palladis Tamia, p. 283.) 

In September 1598 Jonson had a duel with the actor Gabriel 
Spencer and killed him. For this offence he was imprisoned; he 
escaped hanging only by the reading of his neck verse, though he 
was branded as a felon. (See Ben Jonson, i. 18-19 and 219-20.) 
In the same year the Lord Chamberlain's men—with William 
Shakespeare in the cast, as Jonson recorded when he printed the 
play in the 1616 folio—produced Jonson's first notable play, 
Every Man in His Humour. Every Man out of His Humour , 
Cynthia s Revels, and Poetaster followed before the close of Eliza¬ 
beth's reign. Poetaster was his principal contribution to the War 
of the Theatres, in which John Marston was his chief opponent; 
Dekker’s Satiromastix contains the principal attack on Jonson. 
(See R. A. Small, The Stage-Quarrel between Ben Jonson and the 
So-Called Poetasters, 1899.) 

Jonson’s long series of brilliant masques and entertainments 
began in the first year of the reign of King James and was in part 
a result of the patronage of that sovereign and his queen. Though 
his first masque proper was The Masque of Blackness, produced 
on Twelfth Night, 1604/5, he had written several entertainments 
for the King and Queen before that date. In all, he produced thirty- 
three masques and entertainments in the reign of King James, 
nearly all of them for court performance. Only four of his masques 
and entertainments fall in the reign of King Charles, and two of 
these were not performed at court. It is odd that early in this long 
and profitable association, Jonson should have offended the King 
by his ridicule in Eastward Ho of the Scots accent and of the 
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promiscuous creation of knights. For this offence the poet was 
imprisoned with his collaborators, Chapman and Marston, and 
was in some danger of having his nose sht. (Ben Jonson , i. 38-39, 
140, and 190-200.) 

During his imprisonment for the Spencer murder Jonson had 
become a Roman Catholic, and he remained one for twelve years. 
(See Ben Jonson, i. 19, 139, and 141, and Theodore A. Stroud, 
E.L.H . xiv [1947], 274-82.) During these years he was examined 
for recusancy (Ben Jonson, i. 220-3), but his loyalty was apparently 
never questioned, for the government seems to have asked his 
help in the investigations after the Gunpowder Plot. (Ibid., pp. 
40-41 and 202-3.) 

The series of Jonson’s greatest comedies begins with Volpone 
(1606) and continues with Epicoene (1609), The Alchemist (1610), 
and Bartholomew Fair (1614). These are also the years of many of 
his finest masques— Beauty, Lord Haddington s, Queens, Oberon, 
Love Freed , and Love Restored —and his tragedy, Catiline , the 
most respected play of the century. (See Bentley, Shakespeare and 
Jonson, i. 109-12.) In this period of his greatest achievement 
Jonson also settled down to the composition of plays for one 
particular company and theatre. His early plays, like those of 
most Elizabethan dramatists, were written for a variety of com¬ 
panies and theatres—the Children of the Queen 3 Revels, the 
Lord Chamberlain’s men, the Lord Admiral's men, and perhaps 
other companies with Henslowe's financial backing. Beginning 
with The Alchemist, however, Jonson gave his plays to the King's 
company for performance at Blackfriars, with the exception of 
two: Bartholomew Fair, which he gave to the Lady Elizabeth's 
company for performance by his protege, Nathan Field, and The 
Tale of a Tub , which was produced in 1633 by Queen Henrietta's 
men for an unknown reason. It is possible that in this period he 
had some sort of an agreement with the King's men. (See * Shake¬ 
speare and the Blackfriars Theatre', Shakespeare Survey , i. 43-44.) 
At any rate, his association with them was so well known that in 
the last two-thirds of the seventeenth century Jonson was gener¬ 
ally thought of, along with Shakespeare and Beaumont and Flet¬ 
cher, as a playwright of the King's company at Blackfriars. 

In the first half of the reign of James, the famous convivial 
group flourished around Jonson, first at the Mermaid Tavern and 
later in the Apollo room of the Devil Tavern. (Ben Jonson , i. 49- 
51, 85-86.) Contrary to popular legend and desire, there is no 
evidence that Shakespeare ever had anything to do with these 
meetings. (See I. A. Shapiro, 'The "Mermaid Club"', M.L.R . 
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xlv [1950], 6-17.) In these years also, various members of the 
gentry and nobility—Sir William Roe, Sir John Roe, the Countess 
of Bedford, Sir Robert Wroth, the Earl of Pembroke, Lord 
d'Aubigny—were friends and patrons of Jonson, and in 1612 and 
1613 he was on the Continent as tutor for the son of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. (Ben Jonson, i. 64-69.) 

In Jonson's career, and in the history of dramatic publication 
as well, the year 1616 marks an important point. In this year he 
published The Workes of Beniamin Jonson in folio. No collection 
of plays by an English author had ever appeared before, and it 
was years before Jonson ceased to be derided for his presumption 
in using the term ‘Workes' for anything so trivial as plays. 
Certainly no plays so carefully prepared for the printer and so 
meticulously proof-read had previously been known in English. 
(See Ben Jonson, ix. 74-84, for a refutation of De Vocht's eccentric 
charges.) With the seven comedies and two tragedies in the Folio 
were published the masques and entertainments prepared for the 
King, epigrams, and occasional poems, a number of them addressed 
to persons of great social distinction. Probably no other publica¬ 
tion before the Restoration did so much to raise the contemporary 
prestige of the generally belittled form of plays. It is significant 
that after the publication of the Jonson Folio in 1616 it is much 
more usual to find plays published with decent texts, with dedi¬ 
cations and commendatory verses, with dramatis personae, and 
even, now and then, with casts. It is quite possible that without the 
prestige given dramatic publication by the Jonson Folio of 1616 
there would have been no Shakespeare Folio of 1623. 

In the same year as the Folio came the distinction which marks 
Jonson as Jacobean Poet Laureate. The King granted him a 
pension of one hundred marks (£66. 135. 4 d.) a year for life ‘in 
consideracion of the good and aceptable service done and to be 
done vnto vs by our welbeloved Servaunt Beniamyn Iohnson'. 
(Ben Jonson , i. 231-2.) No doubt the great court masques were, 
in the mind of King James, the chief ‘service done and to be 
done', yet the King was himself a scholar of no slight attainment 
and a fit sovereign to appreciate the achievements of a scholarly 
poet. This pension sets Jonson apart as the recognized dean of 
letters of his time. 

Other distinctions indicating the same status are not lacking. In 
the proposals for a British Royal Academy made to King James 
by Edmund Bolton and sponsored by Buckingham and others, 
eighty-four ‘ able and famous laymen ’ of the time are proposed for 
membership. The only dramatists are Jonson and George Chapman. 
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(Ethel M. Portal, 'The Academ Roial of King James I*, Pro - 
ceedings of the British Academy [1915-16], pp. 189-208.) Even 
more indicative of Jonson's status in the eyes of the cultivated 
and learned is the formal recognition of him—a student of no 
university—by both Oxford and Cambridge in honours offered 
no other poet of his time and to very few before or since. Jonson 
told Drummond that 'He was Master of Arts jn both ye Univer¬ 
sities by y r favour not his studie’. (Conversations, Ben Jonson, i. 
139.) The records of the Cambridge degree are not extant, nor the 
date of the original Oxford grant, but he was formally inducted 
into the Oxford degree at a full convocation in July 1619. (Ibid., 
pp. 234-5.) Perhaps less indicative of Jonson’s status, con¬ 
sidering King James's abuse of the honour, but none the less 
noteworthy, is the statement of Joseph Mead in a letter to Sir 
Martin Stuteville, 15 September 1621: 

A friend told me, this fair-time, that Ben Johnson was not knighted, 
but escaped narrowly, for that his majesty would have done it, had 
there not been means made (himself not unwilling) to avoid it. (Birch, 
James I , ii. 275.) 

Possibly there was some connexion between the King’s thwarted 
wish to knight Jonson and his grant to him shortly after— 
5 October 1621—of the reversion of the Mastership of the Revels. 
(Adams, Herbert, pp. 7, 103, 104, 109, hi.) Jonson never enjoyed 
the office, because Sir Henry Herbert, to whom Astley had sold 
his right, outlived him by many years. The reversion is none the 
less an indication of Jonson’s standing in court circles. Clearly, 
in this decade of his forties Jonson had achieved recognition as 
the leading English man of letters to a degree seldom accorded 
British poets in their lifetime, and never, I think, to a British 
playwright. 

The year 1616, then, marks a high point in Jonson’s career, a 
point followed by an accumulation of unusual testimonies to his 
distinguished reputation. The year also marks a turning-point in 
Jonson’s creative development, for after the performance of The 
Devil Is an Ass by the King’s men at Blackfriars in that year, 
Jonson became less active and less distinguished in his dramatic 
production, though eighteen of his masques and entertainments 
fall in this latter half of his career. There is a break of nine years 
between the performance of The Devil Is an Ass (q.v.) at Black¬ 
friars in 1616 and that of The Staple of News (q.v.) at the same 
theatre by the same company in 1625/6. One small factor in this 
decreased productivity was Jonson’s walking trip to Edinburgh, 
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a trip which lasted from the summer of 1618 to early 1619 and 
which incidentally provided us with much of our knowledge of 
his life and no small amount of our knowledge of other literary 
figures of the time. His fame had preceded him, and in Edinburgh 
he was received as a celebrated literary man, entertained at a 
civic dinner by the Town Council, and made a burgess and guild 
brother of the city. He ended his visit in a protracted stay with 
William Drummond of Hawthornden, the chief Scottish poet of 
his time. Drummond's record of his conversations with his dis¬ 
tinguished guest are a prime Jonsonian and Jacobean literary 
source. (Ben Jonson , i. 75-83, 128-78.) 

It has been suggested that the gap of nine years in Jonson's 
play-writing career is only apparent and that the plays written in 
this period were lost in the fire which destroyed his books and 
manuscripts in the autumn of 1623. He does say in his poem, 
'An Execration upon Vulcan’, that among the manuscripts des¬ 
troyed by the fire were ‘parcels of a Play’ (ibid. viii. 204), but his 
general enumeration of his losses makes it clear enough that the 
great majority of his current work was non-dramatic. This poem, 
considered with other records of his life, suggests strongly that 
Jonson had lost much of his interest in the stage after 1616. 

His first play after the long interval was The Staple of News, 
which was produced in 1625/6 about the time of King Charles's 
coronation. In it he displays the mixture of realism and allegory 
marking most of the later plays, which Dryden called his ‘ dotages 
The text of The Staple of News , along with those of Bartholomew 
Fair and The Devil Is an Ass , was prepared by Jonson for publi¬ 
cation, and the three were printed in 1631, apparently for a 
proposed second volume of the 1616 Folio. These sheets are gener¬ 
ally found bound into the Folio of 1640. 

In 1628 Jonson had a stroke, and he seems to have been confined 
to his room for the rest of his life. (Ibid. i. 91-92, 213-14.) In 
September 1628 he was appointed Chronologer to the City of 
London on the death of Thomas Middleton, an appointment which 
surely indicates some influence exercised on Jonson’s behalf, for 
his numerous attacks on city manners and ideals made him an 
inappropriate candidate for the post. 

Jonson's last plays, The New Inn, 1628/9, The Magnetic Lady , 
1632, and The Tale of a Tub, 1633, add little to his stature; none 
was very successful in the theatre, and The New Inn and The 
Magnetic Lady were notable failures. As a masque-writer Jonson 
produced in the reign of Charles I only Love*s Triumph through 
Callipolis and Chloridia , both produced in 1630/1 for the court. 

(811504 4) 
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They brought about the final flare-up of the long-smouldering 
quarrel with Inigo Jones, and Jonson could only console himself 
with poetic attacks on the architect. (See D. J. Gordon, op. cit.) 
Through the favour of his patron, the Earl of Newcastle, Jonson 
wrote two entertainments for that nobleman's reception of the 
King at his great houses of Welbeck and Bolsover in 1633 and 
1634. 

In his last years the bedridden Jonson was apparently forgotten 
by many. In September 1632, four years after his stroke, John 
Pory wrote Sir Thomas Puckering that ‘Ben Jonson (who, I 
thought, had bene dead) hath written a play against next terme 
called the Magnetick lady \ (Henry Ellis, Original Letters , Second 
Series, iii. 270.) He seems to have continued to be cherished, 
however, by literary men, especially the loyal group which called 
themselves the Tribe of Ben. (See Ben Jonson , i. 107-14.) 

Jonson died in Westminster 6 August 1637 an d three days later 
was buried in the Abbey. In his honour his friends prepared a 
collection of poems which was issued in 1638, under the title 
Jonsonus Virbius. 

For a general survey of Jonson’s towering reputation in the 
seventeenth century, see G. E. Bentley, Shakespeare and Jonson: 
Their Reputations in the Seventeenth Century Compared , 2 vols. 

(1945)- 


Collected Editions 

[The numerous collections of selected plays are omitted; only 
complete, or nearly complete, collections are listed.] 

The Workes of Beniamin Jonson. 1616. Folio. Contains Every 
Man in His Humour, Every Man out of His Humour, Cynthia*s 
Revels , Poetaster, Sejanus, Volpone, Epicoene, The Alchemist, and 
Catiline; five entertainments, eleven masques, two barriers, and 
non-dramatic matter. 

The Workes of Benjamin Jonson. The second Volume. Containing 
These Playes , Viz. 1 Bartholomew Fayre. 2 The Staple of Newes. 
3 The Divell is an Asse. London, Printed for Richard Meighen. 
1640. Folio. (According to H. L. Ford, this is the title-page of a 
1631 collection, originally issued with the date 1631 but extant 
only with the date 1640 and generally bound with the other plays 
issued in 1640. See Collation of the Ben Jonson Folios 1616-31 — 
1640, p. 17.) 

The Workes of Benjamin Jonson . The second Volume . 1640. 
Folio. Contains Bartholomew Fair , The Devil Is an Ass , The Staple 
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of News, the later masques, Underwood, the later Entertainments, 
Mortimer, Horace his Art of Poetrie, The English Grammar, Timber, 
The Magnetic Lady, A Tale of a Tub, and The Sad Shepherd . 

The Workes of Benjamin Jonson. 1640. Folio. (Contents same as 
the 1616 Folio.) 

The Works of Ben Jonson. 1692. (One volume, containing in 
addition to the plays in 'The second Volume’ of 1640, The New 
Inn.) 

The Works of Ben. Johnson in six volumes. 1716. (Vol. ii is 
dated 1717, the others 1716.) 

Ben Johnson's Plays. 2 vols. Dublin, 1729. 

The Works of Ben. Jonson. Peter Whalley, ed. 7 vols. 1756. 
The Dramatic Works of Ben Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher. 
P. Whalley and G. Colman, eds. 4 vols. 1811. 

The Works of Ben Jonson. William Gifford, ed. 9 vols. 1816. 
[Another edition.] 1 vol. 1846. 

[Another edition.] 1 vol. Boston, 1853. 

[Another edition.] 1 vol. 1858. 

[Another edition.] 1 vol. New York, 1869. 

The Works of Ben Jonson. Barry Cornwall [B. W. Procter], ed. 

I vol. 1838. 

The Works of Ben Jonson (with Gifford's notes and memoir). 
Francis Cunningham, ed. 3 vols. 1871. 

[Another edition.] 9 vols. 1875. 

The Dramatic Works and Lyrics of Ben Jonson, Selected. J. A. 
Symonds, ed. 1886. 

Masques and Entertainments by Ben Jonson. Henry Morley, ed. 
1890. 

Ben Jonson's Dramen in Neudruck herausgegeben nach der Folio 
1616. W. Bang, ed. 2 vols. Louvain, 1905 and 1908. (Contains 
Every Man in His Humour, Every Man out of His Humour, 
Cynthia's Revels, Poetaster, Sejanus, Volpone, and the first half of 
Epicoene.) 

The Complete Plays of Ben Jonson. E. Rhys, ed. Intr. by F. E. 
Schelling. Everyman's Library, 2 vols. 1910. 

Ben Jonson. C. H. Herford and Percy and Evelyn Simpson, eds. 

II vols. Oxford, 1925-53. 


The Alchemist 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 371-2, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson, ii. 87-110; v. 275-408; ix. 223-40; and x. 46-116. 
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Bartholomew Fair 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 372-3, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson , ii. 131-48; vi. 3-141; ix. 245-50; and x. 167-214. 

The Bloody Brother, or Rollo, Duke of Normandy 
See John Fletcher. 


The Case Is Altered 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 357-8, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson, i. 305-27; iii. 94-190; and ix. 166-7, 3 ° 5 “ 3 °- 

Catiline His Conspiracy 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 372, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson , ii. 113-28; v. 411-550; ix. 240-5; and x. 117-65. 

Cynthia's Revels, or The Fountain of Self-Love, or Narcissus 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 363-4, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson, i. 393-412; iv. 3-184; and ix. 188-9, 4 ^ 5 ~ 533 - See 
also O. J. Campbell, ComicaU Satyre and Shakespeare's Troilus and 
Cressida (1938), pp. 82-108. 

The Devil Is an Ass (1616, October-November ?) 

Edition : William Savage Johnson, ed. Yale Studies in English, 
vol. xxix (1905). 

1 Burghclere.' ‘Setting of Precious Stones', N. & Q. Tenth Series, 
i (9 January 1904), 29. 

Castelain, Maurice. Ben Jonson: I'homme et Voeuvre (1907), pp. 392- 
401. 

Dunn, S. G. ‘A Jonson Copyright', T.L.S. (28 July 1921), p. 484. 
Fleay, F. G. A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama , i. 

382-3. 

Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, ii. 151-65; vi. 145-54; ix. 

250-1; and x. 214-56. The play is reprinted in vol. vi. 

Hollstein, Ernst. Verhaltnis von Ben Jonson's * The Devil Is an 
; 4 ss' und John Wilson's * Belphegor, or the Marriage of the Devil ,' 
zu MachiaveUi's Novelle vom Belfagor (1901). 

Kittredge, G. L. ‘King James I and The Devil Is an . 4 $$', Mod . 
Phil, ix (1911), 195-209. 
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Potter, Russell. ‘Three Jacobean Devil Plays*, Stud. Phil, xxviii 
(i 93 i), 73 °- 6 - 

1618/19, Jan.‘ a play of his upon which he was accused the Divell 
is ane ass, according to Comedia Vetus, jn England the divell 
was brought jn either w* one Vice or other, the Play done the 
divel caried away the Vice, he brings jn ye divel so overcome 
w* ye wickednes of this age that [he] thought himself ane ass[.] 
nap€py(os is discoursed of the Duke of Drown land, the King 
desyred him to conceal it.* (Conversations with Drummond, 
Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson , i. 143-4.) 

c. 1631/ It is the Lewd Printers fault, that I can send yo r Lop, no 
more of my Booke done. I sent you one peice before, the fayre, 
by M r Withrington, and now I send you this other morcell, the 
fine Gentleman that walkes in Towne; the Fiend, but before hee 
will perfect the rest, I feare, hee will come himselfe to be a part, 
vnder the title of the absolute knaue, w ch he hath play*d w th mee; 
My Printer, and I, shall afford subiect enough for a Tragi- 
Comoedy. for w th his delayes and vexation, I am almost become 
blind, and if Heaven be so iust in the Metamorphosis, to turne 
him into that Creature hee most assimilates, a Dog w th a Bell 
to lead mee betweene Whitehall and my lodging, I may bid the 
world good Night. / And so I doo / Ben: Ionson.’ (Ben Jonson 
to the Earl of Newcastle, undated. Herford and Simpson, Ben 
Jonson , i. 211, from B.M. Harl. MS. 4955, fol. 202 v .) 

1631. The Diuell Is An Asse: A Comedie Acted In The Yeare, 
1616. By His Maiesties Servants. The Author Ben: Ionson . . . 
1631. (Printed by J[ohn] B[eale] for Robert Allott with Bar - 
tholomew Fair and The Staple of News . The Devil Is an ^ 4 ss and 
Bartholomew Fair are continuously signed. Generally found 
bound together as the second volume of Jonson*s Works, 
1640.) 

1641. The Divell Is An Asse. A Comedie Acted In The Yeare, 1616. 
By His Majesties Servants. The Author Ben: Iohnson . . . 1641. 
(A reprint of the 1631 text by Thomas Harper, found in some 
copies of the 1640 folio but also, apparently, sold separately. 
See Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson , vi. 147-8.) 

1658, 17 Sept. S.R.‘ Thomas Walkley Entred for his Copie ... a 
booke called Ben Iohnsons workes y« 3 d volume containing these 
peeces . . . The Devill is an Asse. * (Greg, Bibliography , i. 66.) 

1658, 20 Nov. S.R. The above book transferred from Walkley to 
Humphrey Moseley. (Ibid.) 

1660-3. John Downes lists ‘The Devil's an Ass* among the ‘Old 
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Plays, [which] were Acted but now and then' by Killigrew's 
company. (Roscius Anglicanus, ed. Summers, pp. 8-9.) 

1668/9, c • 12 J an - I n a long list P^ys allotted to Killigrew under 
the heading, ‘ A Catalogue of part of His Ma tes Servants Playes 
as they were formerly acted at the Blackfryers & now allowed 
of to his Ma tes Servants at y e New Theatre', is: 'The Devills an 
Asse'. (Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama, 3rd ed. 
[1940], pp. 315-16, from L.C. 5/12, p. 212.) 

1685. Nahum Tate's Cuckold's Haven, or, An Alderman No Con - 
jurer, which was acted at Dorset Garden about May, 1685, and 
published in the same year, is based on Eastward Ho and The 
Devil Is an Ass. 

1692. The Devil Is an 4 ss is reprinted in the Jonson Folio of 1692, 
Nnn 1 -Qqq 2 v . 

Jonson indicated on the title-page of the 1631 edition that the 
play was performed by the King’s men in 1616, and this date is 
explicitly stated in 1. 1. 80-83. Internal evidence affords various 
suggestions that the play was prepared for performance in October 
or November. (Johnson, ed., The Devil Is an Ass, pp. xvii-xviii, 
and Kittredge, op. cit.) Jonson is quite explicit about the perfor¬ 
mance at Blackfriars, giving the title of the play in 1. 4. 21, using 
the play-bill as a property in 1. 4. 42-44, and naming the theatre 
in 1. 6. 31. 

The play is much concerned—though not in its primary action 
—with the projectors’ schemes which were characteristic of the 
middle of James's reign. (See Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, 
ii. 152 and n. 1.) Presumably it was some too precise parallel in 
this satire of projection, especially as it concerned Fitzdottrel's 
proposed elevation to the peerage as 'Duke of Drown'd-land', 
which led to Jonson’s being' accused', as he reported to Drummond. 
The form of Drummond's statement indicates, however, that 
King James was not Jonson’s accuser but his protector against 
the accusation. Possibly there is some connexion between Jonson's 
accusation on the play and the delay—most surprising at this 
stage of Jonson's career—of fifteen years in publication. 

Fleay's wholesale identifications of characters in the play (Biog. 
Chron. i. 382-3), though suggestive of current interests, is very 
brash. He thinks Fitzdottrel represented Sir Edward Coke; Mrs. 
Fitzdottrel, Lady Hatton; Wittipol, Jonson; Meercraft, Sir Giles 
Mompesson; Plutarchus Gilthead, Edmond Howes. The identifi¬ 
cations will not stand up under close examination, but the possi¬ 
bility that Jonson does occasionally glance at some of the persons 
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named should not be too lightly dismissed. W. S. Johnson thinks, 
for instance (op. cit., pp. lxxi-lxxii), that Justice Eitherside, hot 
Fitzdottrel, is intended to ridicule Sir Edward Coke. 

There is no comprehensive source for The Devil Is an Ass, but 
devil plays had long been popular, and Herford and Simpson 
consider some of the analogues. (Ben Jonson, ii. 154-60.) Hollstein 
(op. cit.) considers the relation of Jonson's play to Belfagor, but 
there is no evidence of direct connexion, and the resemblances 
are remote. Wittipol’s wooing of Mrs. Fitzdottrel under the cover 
of a wager with her husband derives from the fifth novella of the 
third day of the Decameron, as Langbaine noted long since. (See 
Johnson, op. cit., pp. xlv-xlviii.) Fitzdottrel's demoniacal seizure 
in the last act is the subject of Kittredge's interesting and in¬ 
formative article, ‘King James and The Devil Is an Ass\ He 
makes an excellent case for believing that Jonson expected his 
audience to recognize allusions to the fraudulent demoniacal 
seizures of a boy in Leicestershire in the summer of 1616. The 
case aroused London interest, for King James exposed the fraud, 
and the boy was sent to London. Fitzdottrel’s fraud might there¬ 
fore be taken as a compliment to the acumen of King James, a 
fitting gesture for Jonson in his first play after the King had 
granted him a pension. (Herford and Simpson, i. 251-2.) 

Eastward Ho 

with George Chapman and John Marston 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 254-6, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson , ii. 31-46; iv. 489-619; and ix. 192-5, 636-78. 

Epicoene , or The Silent Woman 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 369-71, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson, ii. 69-84; v. 141-272; ix. 208-23 ) and x * 1-46. 

Every Man in His Humour 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 359-60, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson, i. 331-70; iii. 193-403; and ix. 168-85, 33 *- 94 - 

Every Man out of His Humour 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 360-3, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson, i. 373-89; iii. 407-604; and ix. 185-8, 394-485. See 
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also 0 . J. Campbell, Comicall Satyr e and Shakespeare's Troilus and 
Cressida (1938), pp. 54 81. 


The Fox 

See Jonson, Volpone. 

Hot Anger Soon Cold 
with Henry Chettle and Henry Porter 
(Lost) 

See Henslowe's Diary, ed. Greg, ii. 196. 

Humours Reconciled 
See Jonson, The Magnetic Lady. 

The Isle of Dogs 
with Thomas Nashe 
(Lost) 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 453-5, and Her ford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson , i. 15-16. 


The London Prodigal 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iv. 27-28. For assertions of Jonson's 
authorship, see De Winter, ed., The Staple of News, pp. xxiii-xxxi. 

The Magnetic Lady , or Humours Reconciled (1632) 

Edition : Harvey W. Peck, ed. Yale Studies in English, vol. 
xlvii (1914). 

Castelain, Maurice. Ben Jonson: Vhomme et Voeuvre (1907), pp. 

436-44- 

Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, ii. 203-10; vi. 501-4; ix. 253; 
and x. 341-60. The play is reprinted in vol. vi. 

1632, 20 Sept. ‘Ben Jonson (who, I thought, had bene dead) hath 
written a play against next terme called the Magnetick lady.' 
(Mr. Pory to Sir Thomas Puckering. Henry Ellis, ed., Original 
Letters, Second Series [1827], iii. 270, from MS. Harleian 7000, 
art. 181.) 
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1632, 12 Oct. ‘ Received of Knight, for allowing of Ben Johnsons 
play called Humours Reconcil'd, or the Magnetick Lady, to bee 
acted, this 12th of Octob. 1632, 2 1 . o. o.' (Adams, Herbert, p. 34.) 

1632-3? 'To B Johnson on his Magnetick Lady.' Scurrilous 
verses by Alexander Gill. (Jonson AUusion-Book, pp. 177-9.) 

1633, 24 Oct. ‘ Upon a second petition of the players to the High 
Commission court, wherein they did mee right in my care to 
purge their plays of all offense, my lords Grace of Canterbury 
bestowed many words upon mee, and discharged mee of any 
blame, and layd the whole fault of their play, called The Mag¬ 
netick Lady, upon the players. This happened the 24 of Octob. 
1633, at Lambeth. In their first petition they would have 
excused themselves on mee and the poett.' (Adams, Herbert , 
pp. 21-22.) 

1640. The Magnetick Lady: Or, Hvmors Reconcil'd. A Comedy 
composed By Ben: Iohnson . .. m. cd. xl. (Separate title-page in 
Second Folio.) 

1658, 17 Sept. S.R. Thomas Walkley entered ‘a booke called Ben 
Iohnsons workes y e 3 d volume containing these peeces vizt' 
. . . The Magnetick Lady’. (Greg, Bibliography , i. 66.) 

1668/9, c • 12 J an - a l° n g of pl a y s allotted to Killigrew under 

the heading' A Catalogue of part of His Ma tes Servants Playes as 
they were formerly acted at the Blackfryers & now allowed of to 
his Ma tes Servants at y e New Theatre' is: 'Magnitick Lady'. 
(Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama, 3rd ed. 
[1940], pp. 315-16, from L.C. 5/12, p. 212.) 

1692. The Magnetic Lady is reprinted in the Jonson folio of 1692, 
Qqq,-Ttt a . 


Pory's assumption that Jonson was dead in 1632 is not sur¬ 
prising, since the playwright had probably been confined to his 
room since his paralytic stroke in 1628 (see above), and had pro¬ 
duced only one play in seven years, and that a complete failure 
three and a half years before. The fact that Pory knew about the 
comedy and even had its title several weeks before there could 
have been a first performance suggests some London talk of the 
new play. 

The 4 Knight' who paid the licensing fee for the King's company 
to Sir Henry Herbert was book-keeper for the company. (See 
above, ii. 494-5.) Evidently the licensing was regular enough, but 
trouble arose later for which the players had to appear before 
the Court of High Commission. The wording of Herbert's report 
suggests that at first the King's men blamed Jonson and asserted 
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that their words had Herbert's sanction, but later, 'Upon a second 
petition', admitted that whatever it was that had offended (per¬ 
haps oaths?) had been added by the players themselves after the 
manuscript left the hands of the Master of the Revels. It is a 
little odd that this accusation upon the play should have come a 
year after the original licensing. Is it possible that Malone copied 
'1633' for '1632' from Herbert's record of the Court of High 
Commission action? Since Gill does not twit Jonson about the 
Court of High Commission difficulties, they presumably had 
not yet occurred when he wrote, and this fact suggests that the 
1633 date may be correct. Possibly the King's men revived the 
play after a few months and tried to enliven it with oaths, but 
Gill's description of the unfortunate first performance, at which 
he said Jonson's enemies, Inigo Jones and Nathaniel Butter, 
laughed with delight at the badness of the comedy, does not 
make the play seem a likely candidate for revival by a successful 
company. 

The epilogue to the play, entitled 'Chorus Changed into an 
Epilogve: To the King', suggests a court performance, but there 
is no record of one. 

Fleay (Biog. Chron. i. 385-6) thought that Damplay was in¬ 
tended for Inigo Jones and Diaphanous Silkworm for Aurelian 
Townshend, but these identifications seem doubtful. 

The May Lord (> 1618/19) 

(Lost) 

Fleay,. F. G. A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama , 
1559-1642 (1891), i. 379-81. 

Greg, W. W., ed. Ben Jonson's Sad Shepherd , with Waldron's 
Continuation (1905), pp. xiv-xx. 

Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson , ii. 214-17. 

1618/19, Jan. 'of his workes. 

that the half of his comedies were not jn Print, he heth a 
Pastorall jntitled the May Lord, his own name is Alkin Ethra 
the Countess of Bedfoords Mogibell overberry, the old Countesse 
of Suffolk ane jnchanteress other names are given to somersets 
Lady, Pemb[r]ook the Countess of Rutland, Lady Wroth. 

In his first storie Alkin commeth jn mending his broken pipe, 
contrary to all other pastoralls, he bringeth the Clownes making 
Mirth and foolish Sports 

he heth jntention to writt a fisher or Pastorall play & sett the 
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stage of it jn the Lowmond Lake/ (Jonson's Conversations 
with Drummond of Hawthomden. Herford and Simpson, Ben 
Jonson , i. 143.) 

Our only information about the lost pastoral, The May Lord , 
comes from William Drummond's notes of what Jonson told him 
about it. There is no trace of such a piece in Jonson's printed works. 

It is generally assumed that Jonson spoke of a pastoral play, 
not a pastoral poem. His statement is introduced by the comment 
that half his 4 comedies ’ were not in print, and it is followed by his 
declaration of his intention to write ‘a fisher or Pastorall play'. 
Yet there is no specific statement that The May Lord was a play, 
and W. W. Greg, who speaks with great authority about Jonson's 
pastoral work, thinks that it was a non-dramatic poem. (Op. cit., 
pp. xv, xx.) 

Fleay (Biog. Chron. i. 379-81) contends that The May Lord and 
The Sad Shepherd are one and the same because Alkin appears in 
both, the number of female characters corresponds, both empha¬ 
size mirth, and the Countess of Rutland, whose part in The May 
Lord is not designated by Drummond, is Marian of The Sad 
Shepherd, whose action takes place near Belvoir Castle, the seat of 
the Countess. Fleay’s identification has not generally been accepted 
and is best refuted by Dr. Greg. (Op. cit., pp. xvi-xvii.) 

Mortimer His Fall (?) 

Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, vii. 53-62, and x. 383-5. The 
play is reprinted in vol. vii. 

1640. Mortimer His Fall. A Tragedie, Written By Ben. Iohnson 
. . . m.dc.xl. (Separate title-page in 1640 Folio.) 

1692. Mortimer His Fall is reprinted in the Jonson folio of 1692, 
Ffff 4 -Gggg 1 . 

1713. An Ode to the Pretender. Humbly Inscrib'd to Mr. Lesley and 
Mr. Pope. To which is Added Earl Mortimer's Fall . . . 1713. 

A fragment of sixty-nine lines, dramatis personae, and a rather 
skimpy argument for five acts was published in the Second Folio, 
At the end is the statement, 1 Left unfinished', which is changed in 
some copies to ‘Hee dy'd, and left it unfinished'. The dramatis 
personae lists eight characters, Nuncius, and a chorus. Though 
Simpson says that the fragment ‘is clearly early work', it seems 
to me too slight to warrant any conclusions about the date or 
character of the work, though the use of the chorus as planned in 
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the argument is interesting. Fleay suggested (Biog. Chron . i. 356-7) 
that this was the play for which Jonson furnished a plot to Hens- 
lowe and which Chapman finished. This is sheer fancy, since 
neither the title nor the dramatis personae of the Jonson-Chapman 
play is known. The play of Mortimer which Henslowe mentioned 
in 1602 is not likely to have been Jonson’s. (See Henslowe's Diary , 
ii. 224.) 

Simpson points out that Mortimer’s speech—the first forty-six 
lines of the fragment—was reprinted as an undated broadside, 
apparently when Robert Harley ’was raised to the peerage as 
Earl of Oxford and Earl Mortimer on 23 May 1711 \ (Ben Jonson, 
vii. 54 -) 

The New Inn, or The Light Heart ([?] Jan. 1628/9) 

Edition : George Bremner Tennant, ed. Yale Studies in English, 
vol. xxxiv (1908). 

Aronstein, Philipp. ’Fletchers Love's Pilgrimage und Ben Jonsons 
The New Inn', Englische Studien, xliii (1911), 234-41. 

Briggs, W. D. ’Ben Jonson: Notes on Underwoods XXX and on 
the New Inn', Mod . PhiL x (1913), 573-85. 

Castelain, Maurice. Ben Jonson: I'homme et l'oeuvre (1907), pp. 
422-9. 

Greg, W. W. ’Some Notes on Ben Jonson’s Works’, R.E.S. ii 
(1926), 142-3. 

Herford and Simpson. Ben Jonson, ii. 189-200; vi. 385-94; ix. 

251-2; x. 299-340. The play is reprinted in vol. vi. 

Lodge, Oliver. # A Ben Jonson Puzzle*, T.L.S., 13 Sept. 1947, 

p- 465- 

Maxwell, Baldwin. ’The Date of Love's Pilgrimage and its Rela¬ 
tion to The New Inn', Stud. Phil, xxviii (1931), 702-9. 

1628/9, *9 J an * 'Ford’s play [The Lovers' Melancholy ] was exhi¬ 
bited at the Blackfriars on the 24th of November, 1628, when it 
was licensed for the stage, as appears from the office-book of 
Sir Henry Herbert, Master of the Revels to King Charles the 
First, a manuscript now before me . . . and Jonson’s New Inn 
on the 19th of January in the following year, 1628-9/ (Adams, 
Herbert, p. 32, from Variorum, i. 421.) 

1631, 17 Apr. S.R. 'Tho Alchome: Entred for his Copye vnder 
the hand[es] of S r Henry Herbert and M r Kingston warden a 
Comedy Called New Inne written by Ben: Iohnson.’ (Greg, 
Bibliography, i. 39.) 
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1631. The New Inne. Or, The light Heart. A Comoedy. As it was 
neuer acted, but most negligently play'd, by some, the Kings 
Seruants. And more squeamishly beheld, and censured by 
others, the Kings Subiects. 1629. Now, at last, set at liberty to 
the Readers, his Ma tle8 Seruants, and Subiects, to be iudg'd. 
1631. By the Author, B. Ionson . . . mdcxxxi. (Octavo.) 

1668/9, c. 12 Jan. In a long list of plays allotted to Killigrew under 
the heading, 'A Catalogue of part of His Ma tc * Servants Playes 
as they were formerly acted at the Blackfryers & now allowed 
of to his Ma tcs Servants at y e New Theatre', is ‘New Inn'. 
(Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama [3rd edition], 
pp . 315-16.) 

1692. The New Inn is reprinted in the Jonson Folio of 1692, [ZzzzJ- 
Bbbbb 4 v . The title-page of the Folio carries the statement: ‘To 
which is added A Comedy, called The New Inn. ' 

Malone's extract from the manuscript of Sir Henry Herbert's 
office-book is presumably as reliable as all his others, though the 
quotation is indirect in this instance. The date he gives is clearly the 
one Herbert attached to his licence, a date which Malone several 
times in other instances assumed to be the date of first performance. 
In this assumption he must have been wrong, for companies 
would surely not have been so foolhardy as to do all their rehears¬ 
ing and advertising before the Master of the Revels had allowed 
the play. 

The evidence of the failure of The New Inn at Blackfriars is 
copious—Jonson’s scornful title-page, his bitter 'Ode to Himself' 
printed at the end of the play, the dedication, the elaborate 
dramatis personae and argument intended to clarify the comedy 
for readers, and the various replies to, or comments upon, his ode. 
(See Bradley and Adams, The Jonson Allusion-Book , pp. 143-52.) 
The failure was evidently made more bitter by the success of 
Jonson's servant, Richard Brome, with his comedy The Love-sick 
Maid at the same theatre a few weeks later. (See Tennant ed., 
pp. xxi-xxix.) That the play deserved to fail in production can 
scarcely be doubted by any theatre-wise reader, but Jonson 
always denounced the audience when his plays failed. Gifford's 
imaginary picture of Jonson as the ‘sick lion' basely attacked by 
his cowardly enemies is very appealing and has influenced many 
readers, but it is thoroughly demolished by Tennant. (Op. cit., 
pp. xi-xxix.) 

Jonson expected a court performance and wrote an epilogue for 
one, but, as he says in the heading for this second epilogue in the 
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octavo, ‘the Play liu’d not, in opinion, to haue it spoken*. This 
epilogue also attributes part of the difficulties of the comedy to the 
fact that the chambermaid Prudence, who has an important part, 
was named Cis or Cicelie in the original. The text of the octavo 
shows the changes from one name to the other incompletely made. 
(See Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, ii. 190 and n. 1.) Why this 
name should have made trouble is not known, though uncon¬ 
vincing guesses have been made. (See Biog. Chron. i. 325 and 385, 
and T.L.S., 13 September 1947, p. 465.) 

The play treats, in part, of the Platonic love craze of the Caro¬ 
line court, and some of Jonson's material is derived, of course, 
from Plato and Aristotle. (See Tennant ed., pp. xliv-lvi.) One 
would expect also a use of more contemporary material, but none 
has been pointed out. 

Many critics, beginning with Langbaine, have noted that 1. 1 of 
Loves Pilgrimage of the Beaumont and Fletcher Folio is similar 
to, and in places identical with, 11. 5 and ill. 1 of The New Inn. 
(See ibid., pp. lxv-lxix, for the passages.) The Fletcher play 
was not printed until 1647, but it was evidently revised in 1635, 
when Sir Henry Herbert recorded that his assistant Blagrave 
was paid £1 ‘for the renewing of Love's Pilgrimage'. (Adams, 
Herbert , p. 36.) Presumably the passages from The New Inn were 
worked into the play at this time, but one or two critics think that 
they appeared in Love's Pilgrimage first, and possibly are evidence 
of Jonson’s collaboration with Fletcher. (See Oliphant, The Plays 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, pp. 437-9, and Baldwin Maxwell, 
op. cit.) 

Jonson had a paralytic stroke in 1628 (Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson, i. 213) and was bedridden—or at least confined to his 
room—at the time the play was performed. This physical impo¬ 
tence may account in part for the bitterness of his reaction to the 
failure of the play. It is the subject of Jonson's allusions in the 
Blackfriars epilogue: 

The maker is sick, and sad . But doe him right, 

He meant to please you: for he sent things fit, 

In all the numbers, both of sense , and wit, 

If they ha' not miscarried! if they haue, 

All that his faint, and faltring tongue doth craue , 

Is, that you not impute it to his braine. 

That's yet vnhurt, although set round with paine, 

It cannot long hold out. All strength must yeeld . 

Yet iudgement would the last be, i' the field, 

With a true Poet . . . „ 
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The Page of Plymouth 
with Thomas Dekker 
(Lost) 

See Henslowe's Diary, ii. 205; Herford and Simpson, Ben 
Jonson, i. 20-21; and The Shakespeare Society’s Papers, ii (1845), 

79-85- 


Poetaster, or His Arraignment 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 364-6, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson, i. 415-41; iv. 187-325 ; and ix. 189-90, 533-85. 

Richard Crookback 
(Lost) 

See Henslowe’s Diary, ii. 222 ; Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, 
i. 20-21; and below, Samuel Rowley, Richard III. 

Robert the Second, King of Scots 
with Henry Chettle, Thomas Dekker, and others 
(Lost) 

See Henslowe’s Diary, ii. 205, and Herford and Simpson, Ben 
Jonson, i. 20-21. 

Rollo, Duke of Normandy, or The Bloody Brother 
See John Fletcher. 

The Sad Shepherd, or A Tale of Robin Hood (1635-8?) 

Editions : [F. G. Waldron, ed.] The Sad Shepherd: or, A Tale of 
Robin Hood, a Fragment, Written by Ben Jonson . . . with a Con¬ 
tinuation, Notes, and an Appendix (1783); W. W. Greg, ed., Ben 
Jonson’s Sad Shepherd, with Waldron's Continuation (1905); J. L. 
Potts, ed., Ben Jonson, The Sad Shepherd, or a Tale of Robin Hood 
(1929); Alan Porter, ed., The Sad Shepherd; the Unfinished Pastoral 
Comedy of Ben Jonson; now completed by Alan Porter (1944). 

Archer, William. 'The Sad Shepherd* [performance], Study and 
Stage (1899), pp. 240-4. 

Greg, W. W. Pastoral Poetry & Pastoral Drama (1906), pp. 

297-317. 

-‘Some Notes on Ben Jonson's Works', R.E.S. ii (1926), 143. 
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Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, ii. 213-34; vii. 3-49; ix. 254-8; 
and x. 361-83. The play is reprinted in vol. vii. 

Johnston, Mary. ‘Ben Jonson and Martial*, Classical Weekly , 
xxviii (1934), 13. 

1641. The Sad Shepherd: Or, A Tale Of Robin-Hood. Written By 
Ben: Iohnson . . . m.dc.xli. (Separate title-page in the Jonson 
Folio of 1640, ‘The second Volume'.) 

1658, 17 Sept. S.R. Thomas Walkley entered ‘a booke called Ben 
Iohnsons workes y e 3 d volume containing . . . The sad Shephard 
or a Tale of Robin hood \ (Greg, Bibliography , i. 66.) 

1658, 20 Nov. S.R. Thomas Walkley transferred to Humphrey 
Moseley all his rights in the above copy. (Ibid.) 

1692. The Sad Shepherd is reprinted in the Jonson Folio of 1692, 
Yyy s -Zzz, v . 


The Sad Shepherd is extant only as a fragment of two acts and 
about half the third, though the action of the entire third act is 
summarized in the argument. As one of the finest examples of 
pastoral drama in English, it is far from Jonson's customary 
dramatic mode and astonishing evidence of the range of his 
powers. 

Two problems concerning the fragment have long concerned 
Jonson's admirers: {a) has the last half of the play been lost, or 
did Jonson never complete it ? (b) when was it written ? 

The dramatis personae and the list of scenes for the play which 
appear in the Folio seem to be for the complete play—at least they 
include one character and one set which have not yet appeared 
when the play breaks off in in. 5. These facts have sometimes been 
interpreted as evidence that the play was completed, but strictly 
speaking they show only that it was completely planned—as one 
would expect from Jonson. 

The play is apparently referred to in the eclogue which Jonson*s 
friend and ‘son*, Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland, wrote for 
the memorial volume Jonsonus Virbius, published in 1638. The 
relevant lines are: 

Not long before his Death , our Woods he meant 
To visit, and descend from Thames to Trent. 

The pastoral character of this allusion and the fact that the play is 
set in the Vale of Belvoir, and that the Trent is mentioned eight 
or nine times as the river in which the lost shepherdess, Earine, 
has supposedly been drowned, make it almost certain that 
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Falkland was referring to this play. Falkland's lines seem to me to 
be prime evidence that The Sad Shepherd was a product of Jonson’s 
last years, or months—‘Not long before his Death* —and that the 
play, at least so far as Falkland knew, was never finished—‘ meant 
To visit*. Further evidence for a very late date of composition is 
found in the prologue: 

He that hath feasted you these forty yeares, 

He pray's you would vouchsafe , for your owne sake, 

To heave him this once more. 

Since Jonson appears to have begun writing for the stage about 
1596 or 1597, these lines imply a date of composition for The Sad 
Shepherd of about 1636 or 1637, immediately before his death. 

Those who would date the play earlier are influenced principally, 
I think, by the style, which does indeed sound like a product of the 
full vigour of Jonson’s maturity and not like the work of a bed¬ 
ridden paralytic whose most recent efforts were The Magnetic 
Lady and A Tale of a Tub —though I have sometimes thought that 
more could be made of the community of interest and attitude 
between A Tale of a Tub and The Sad Shepherd than I have seen 
suggested. The proponents of an earlier date contend that the 
‘ forty yeares * of the prologue refers to a later revision and that the 
general tone and assumptions of the rest of the prologue are more 
conformable to the middle of Jonson’s career than to the end. 

Fleay (Biog. Chron. i. 379-81) tried to prove that The Sad 
Shepherd and his lost pastoral. The May Lord, which Jonson 
described to Drummond in January 1618/19 (see above, The May 
Lord), are the same play, written probably in 1615, but never 
finished. Fleay's identifications of persons, places, and events are 
ingeniously contrived to support his identification of Jonson's two 
pastoral pieces, but Greg has, I think, shown their improbability. 
(Ben Jonson*s Sad Shepherd, pp. xiv-xx.) 

Jonson evidently intended that The Sad Shepherd should be 
acted with scenery and effects. His descriptions of * The Scene ' at 
the foot of the dramatis personae seem to envisage a backdrop and 
five sets, the last of which, ‘The Hermits Cell*, evidently was 
intended for * The Reconciler. Reuben, A devout Hermit’, who has 
not yet appeared when the fragment breaks off. The argument 
for the latter part of Act in, now lost, seems to require an effect: 
*... there ariseth a mist sodainely, which, darkning all the place. 
Clarion looseth himselfe. . . . The Aire clearing. ... * Perhaps the 
play was planned for a spectacular court production like those of 
(811504 4) 
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Habington's Queen of Aragon, Cartwright's Royal Slave, and Mon¬ 
tague's Shepherd's Paradise. 

The Simpsons print a transcript of a prologue and epilogue for 
the play from B.M. MS. Sloane 1009, fols. 373-4. {Ben Jonson, ix. 
254-6.) They were obviously intended for a private Restoration 
performance; the editors suggest a nobleman's house. The refer¬ 
ence to Davenant and Killigrew would presumably fall within the 
years of the activity of their companies, or at least not long after 
Davenant's death in 1668. 

Sejanus His Fall 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 366-8, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson, ii. 3-27; iv. 329-486; and ix. 190-2, 585-635. 

The Silent Woman 
See Jonson, Epicoene. 

The Spanish Tragedy —Additions 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 396, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson, ii. 237-45. 

The Staple of News (February 1625/6) 

Edition : De Winter, ed. The Staple of News, by Ben Jonson. 
Yale Studies in English, vol. xxviii (1905). 

Bowers, Fredson Thayer. 'Ben Jonson, Thomas Randolph, and 
The Drinking Academy', N. & Q. clxxiii (4 September 1937), 
166-8. 

Dahl, Folke. The Beginnings of English Journalism (1950). 
Enders, John F. 'A Note on Jonson's Staple of News', M.L.N. xl 
(1925), 419-21. 

Goldsworthy, W. Lansdown. Ben Jonson and the First Folio (1931). 
[Baconian.] 

Greg, W. W. 4 Jonson's "Staple of News" ', M.L.R. i (1906), 327. 

-'Some Notes on Ben Jonson’s Works', R.E.S. ii (1926), 142. 

Hart, H. C.' "The Captain" in Fletcher and Ben Jonson', N. 6* 
Q., Tenth Series, ii (3 September 1904), 184-5. 

Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, ii. 169-86; vi. 273-6; ix. 251; 
and x. 256-99. The play is reprinted in vol. vi. 
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Johnston, George Burke. ‘Notes on Jonson’s Execration upon 
Vulcan*, M.L.N. xlvi (1931), 150-3. 

Parr, Johnstone. * A Note on Jonson’s The Staple of News *, M.L.N. 
Ix (1945), 117. 

Pottle, Frederick A. ‘Two Notes on Ben Jonson’s Staple of News*, 
M.L.N. xl (1925), 223-6. 

Stonex, A. B. ‘The Sources of Jonson’s The Staple of News \ 
P.M.L.A. xxx (1915), 821-30. 

1626, 14 Apr. S.R. John Waterson entered ‘A booke Called The 
Staple of Newes being A Comedie’. (Greg, Bibliography , i. 34.) 

1631, 7 Sept. S.R. Waterson assigned Allott ‘a booke called The 
stapell of Newes written by m r Ben: Iohnson this note was 
subscribed by m r . Islip & m r Smethwicke Wardens ’. (Ibid., p. 40.) 

1631. The Staple Of Newes. A Comedie Acted In The Yeare, 1625. 
By His Maiesties Servants. The Author Ben: Ionson . . . 1631. 
(Printed by J[ohn] B[eale] for Robert Allott with Bartholomew 
Fair and The Devil Is an Ass. The two others are continuously 
signed, but this play begins on Aa, though it changes to single¬ 
letter signatures in the middle of Cc. The three are generally 
found bound together as the second volume of Jonson’s Works , 
1640.) 

1637, 1 July. S.R. Mrs. Allott assigned to John Legatt and 
Andrew Crooke her deceased husband’s rights in sixty-one titles, 
including: ‘39. Staple Newes. a Play. ’ (Greg, Bibliography, i. 46.) 

1668/9, c. 12 Jan. In a long list of plays allotted to Killigrew under 
the heading, ‘ A Catalogue of part of His Ma tes Servants Playes 
as they were formerly acted at the Blackfryers & now allowed 
of to his Ma tes Servants at y e New Theatre’, is: ‘Staple of 
Newes'. (Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama, 
3rd ed., pp. 315-16.) 

1692. The Staple of News is reprinted in the Jonson Folio of 1692, 
Iii 8 -Mmm 4 . 


Jonson says on the title-page that the play was acted in 1625, 
but he is using the Annunciation year here, as often elsewhere. 
There is a clear reference in ill. 2. 298-301 to the coronation of 
Charles I, 2 February 1625/6, when one of the customers, asking 
for news at the Office of the Staple, says: 

Ha* you any newes o’ the Pageants to send downe. 

Into the seuerall Counties ? All the countrey 
Expected from the city most braue speeches. 

Now, at the Coronation. 
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Another February reference seems to lie in Mirth’s introduction of 
herself in the Induction as ‘ the daughter of Christmas, and spirit of 
Shrouetide’ (lines 11-12), for Shrovetide came 19-21 February in 
1625/6. The Simpsons note two Lent references. (Ben Jonson, ix. 
251.) At this time of year the King's men would have been per¬ 
forming at Blackfriars. Fleay asserts (Biog. Chron. i. 384) that 
these allusions fix the Blackfriars performance at Candlemas and 
the court performance at Shrovetide, but, though these dates are 
quite possible, there is no adequate reason for eliminating all others 
in the first half of February. 

A court performance is indicated by ‘The Prologve For The 
Covrt’, which is printed in the first edition of the play in addition 
to ‘The Prologve For The Stage’. The court performance is prob¬ 
ably one of the ten unspecified performances given at court by 
the King’s men in 1625 and 1626 and paid for on 30 May 1626. 
(See above, i. 96.) 

As in The Devil Is an Ass, Jonson makes intimate allusion to the 
company in the text of the play in a fashion which shows a friendly 
willingness to advertise the troupe and its affairs. To Lick-finger’s 
request for ‘Newes o’ the Stage*, Thomas Barber tells him: 

There is a Legacy left to the Kings Players, 

Both for their various shifting of their Scene, 

And dext’rous change o' their persons to all shapes. 

And all disguises: by the right reuerend 

Archbishop of Spalato. Lie. He is dead, 

That plai'd him! Tho. Then, h’ has lost his share o’ the Legacy . 

Lie. What newes of Gundomar ? Tho. A second Fistula, 

Or an excoriation (at the least) 

For putting the poore English-play , was writ of him, 

To such a sordid vse. (Ben Jonson, vi. 334.) 

This exchange plays very neatly on the affairs of the company, 
for just six months before, the King’s men had achieved the most 
successful run yet attained by a play in England with Middleton’s 
Game at Chess, sometimes called Gondomar, a success of which 
they were evidently very proud, though it did get them into 
trouble. (See above, i. 10-14.) Lest later readers should miss the 
allusion, Jonson has added the marginal note, ‘Gundomar’s vse 
of the game at Chesse, or Play so called'. He makes the allusion 
even more topical by referring to the Archbishop of Spalatro, 
represented by the Fat Bishop in A Game at Chess (see R. C. Bald, 
ed., A Game at Chess, pp. 7-10), and to William Rowley, the 
patented member of the King's men who apparently played the 
role and who had died about the time of the opening of The Staple 
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of News. (See above, ii. 555-8.) Such familiar allusions to the affairs 
of the players on the stage for the benefit of the Blackfriars 
audience shows a friendliness for the King’s men in sharp contrast 
with the attitude Jonson displayed towards them on the title-page 
of his next play, The New Inn. 

The principal invention of the play, the Office of the Staple, is a 
satire on the English newspapers or corantos of the early twenties, 
first printed for the English trade in Amsterdam and later set up in 
London from Dutch originals. (See Folke Dahl, ‘ Amsterdam— 
Cradle of English Newspapers', Library , Fifth Series, iv [1949], 
166-78.) One of the most active publishers in this new develop¬ 
ment was Nathaniel Butter, hence the numerous plays on the 
word ‘ butter’ in The Staple of News. (See Winter, ed., pp. xxxv-li, 
and D.N.B.) Jonson had previously glanced at the subject in the 
masques, News from the New World Discovered in the Moon 
(1619/20) and Neptune s Triumph (1623/4) i the latter also presents 
a cook with many of the characteristics of Lick-finger. It has accord¬ 
ingly been suggested that early drafts for The Staple of News 
were the ‘parcels of a Play’ which Jonson mentions in ‘Execra¬ 
tion upon Vulcan’, line 43, as having been destroyed in the fire of 
1623. (See G. B. Johnston, ‘Notes on Jonson’s Execration upon 
Vulcan*, M.L.N. xlvi [1931], 150-3.) Since Fletcher’s Fair Maid 
of the Inn in iv. 2 has passages on the newspapers somewhat in 
Jonson’s vein, it has been several times suggested that Jonson 
wrote parts of that play, and sometimes that he reclaimed material 
from it for The Staple of News. The connexion seems to me much 
too vague for any such relationship to be positively asserted. (See 
The Fair Maid of the Inn, above.) 

Somewhat clearer is the relationship between The Staple of 
News and The London Prodigal. The general outline and many of 
the details of Jonson’s plot as it involves the three Pennyboys is 
found in the story of the three Flowerdales in The London Prodi¬ 
gal. (See Winter, ed., pp. xxiii-xxxi.) The resemblances between 
the two plays are too numerous to be accounted for by chance, and 
there can be little doubt that Jonson made use of The London 
Prodigal. Since it was not Jonson’s practice to make such use of the 
work of his contemporaries, Mr. Winter concluded that Jonson was 
the author of the earlier play. This is possible, but the evidence 
does not seem to me sufficient to settle reasonable doubts. 

Numerous dramatists, beginning with Aristophanes, had treated 
Wealth allegorically and satirically, and Jonson may have derived 
something from a number of them, especially the morality, The 
Contention between Liberality and Prodigality. (See Winter, ed.. 
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pp. xx-xxxiv, and Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, ii. 178-86.) 
There is, however, no really comprehensive source for the play, 
though The London Prodigal covers a larger portion of the plot 
than any other. The Staple of News contains more miscellaneous 
borrowings, including several from the dramatist's own earlier work 
(Winter, ed., pp. xxxii-xxxiv) than is usual with Jonson. 

That The Staple of News, in spite of its court performance, was 
not a success in the theatre is indicated by Jonson's curious 
address to the readers inserted between Acts 11 and hi, in which he 
complains that his ‘ allegory, and purpose * in the Office of the Staple 
have been wholly mistaken and given a 'sinister' interpretation. 
Such complaints do not accompany successful plays. There is a 
suggestion in 'sinister' that Jonson had again been accused of 
attacking individual contemporaries, and Fleay has n6 doubt 
(Biog. Chron. i. 384) that they were Samuel Daniel and Inigo Jones. 
I wish I could be as certain as Fleay. 

A Tale of a Tub (?; 1633) 

Editions : Hans Scherer, ed., A Tale of a Tub nach dent Drucke 
von 1640 (1913); Florence May Snell, ed. (1915). 

Baskervill, C. R. English Elements in Jonson's Early Comedy (1911), 
P p. 76-89. 

Brown, E. R.' Jonson’s " A Tale of a Tub " ', T.L.S., 10 May 1928, 
p. 358. 

Gordon, D. J. ‘Poet and Architect: The Intellectual Setting of 
the Quarrel between Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones', Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xii (1949), 152-78. 

Greg, W. W. 'Some Notes on Ben Jonson's Works', R.E.S. ii 
(1926), 129-36. 

Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, i. 275-301; iii. 3-92; ix. 163-6, 
267-305; and x. 689-97. The play is reprinted in vol. iii. 

Snell, F. M. 'The Date of Jonson's Tale of a Tub ', M.L.N. xxx 

(1915). 93 - 94 - 

Swaen, A. E. H. ‘Two Notes on Jonson's Tale of a Tub', Neo- 
philologus, vii (1922), 279-80. 

1633, 7 May. 'R. for allowinge of The Tale of the Tubb, Vitru 
Hoop's parte wholly strucke out, and the motion of the tubb, by 
commande from my lorde Chamberlin; exceptions being taken 
against it by Inigo Jones, surveyor of the kings workes, as a 
personal injury unto him. May 7, 1633,—2 1 . o. o.' (Adams, 
Herbert, p. 34.) 
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*633/4, 14 Jan. * The Tale of the Tub was acted on tusday night at 
Court, the 14 Janua. 1633, by the Queenes players, and not 
likte.’ (Ibid., p. 54.) 

1640. A Tale Of A Tub. A Comedy composed By Ben: Iohnson 
. . . m.dc.xl. (Separate title-page in the Second Folio.) 

1658, 17 Sept. S.R. Thomas Walkley entered 'a booke called Ben 
Iohnsons workes y c 3 d volume containing these peeces vizt’ . . . 
A Tale of a Tub’. (Greg, Bibliography, i. 66.) 

1658, 20 Nov. S.R. The same works transferred from Walkley to 
Humphrey Moseley. (Ibid.) 

1668/9, c. 12 Jan. In a long list of plays allotted to Killigrew under 
the heading, 'A Catalogue of part of His Ma tes Servants Playes 
as they were formerly acted at the Blackfryers & now allowed of 
to his Ma tes Servants at y e New Theatre’, is: 'Tale of a Tubb\ 
(Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama, 3rd ed., pp. 
315-16.) 

i66g< >1696. ‘He [Jonson] tooke a Catalogue from M r Lacy (the 

Dialect 

Player) of the Yorkshire words —’twas his Hint for Clownery, 
to his Comcedy called,—The Tale of a Tub. This I had from M r 
Lacy.’ (Ben Jonson, i. 180, from ‘Mr. Benjamin Johnson Poet 
Laureat’, in Aubrey’s Brief Lives.) 

1692. A Tale of a Tub is reprinted in the Jonson Folio of 1692, 
Ttt,-Yyy 2 . 

It is not known why Jonson broke his long association with the 
King’s men and the Blackfriars theatre to give this play to Queen 
Henrietta’s company at the Cockpit, but the failure of his last two 
plays at Blackfriars may have had something to do with it, or 
his rage at the allegedly inadequate performance of The New Inn . 
Apparently A Tale of a Tub was sufficiently successful at the 
Cockpit to encourage the Queen’s men to offer a court performance, 
though Herbert says the play was not well received there. Is it 
possible that Inigo Jones’s enemies were active in promoting per¬ 
formances of the play ? The fact that A Tale of a Tub was omitted 
from the protected repertory of the Cockpit company in 1639 (see 
above, i. 330-1), though it was still unpublished, suggests that the 
managers of the company did not at that time think it worth 
protecting, though it was only six years old, and more than half 
the plays on their list were older than that. 

Fleay (Biog. Chron. i. 370-1, 386-7) and Herford (Ben Jonson , 
i. 100, 275-301) and others have contended that A Tale of a Tub 
is an old play of Jonson’s, written more than thirty years before 
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and slightly revised to include the satire on Inigo Jones under the 
guise of Vitruvius Hoop which Herbert deleted. Their reasons are 
the old-fashioned character of the play and various allusions in it 
to the sovereign as a queen and to remembered times of King 
Edward and King Henry. Sir Edmund Chambers points out, 
however ( Eliz . Stage , iii. 373-4), that these allusions consistently 
set the play in the time of Queen Mary, not Elizabeth, and that 
the play is thus given an historical, not a contemporary setting. 
Though there are traces of an earlier style, and some dislocation in 
the play, these are a small part of the whole, and one is inclined to 
agree with Miss Snell and Greg (Snell, ed., pp. xxiv-xxviii, and 
Greg, op. cit., pp. 133-6) that the evidence indicates that the play 
is substantially Caroline, and not primarily an Elizabethan play 
with a few alterations to allow for the satirizing of Inigo Jones. 

In a later volume of Ben Jonson (x. 689-97) the Simpsons have 
brought forward new evidence for their contention that A Tale of a 
Tub is an old play revised, and have restated their case (ix. 268-75). 
The new evidence is a long and extremely obscure manuscript 
poem by George Chapman, attacking Jonson. They interpret cer¬ 
tain cloudy passages as accusing Jonson of revising an old comedy 
and attacking Inigo Jones before the King. Perhaps this inter¬ 
pretation is correct, but the allusions are so obscure that one can 
by no means be sure. The more serious difficulty is that the evi¬ 
dence for the date of Chapman's poem is extremely weak. There 
is no persuasive evidence for the date 1634 which the Simpsons 
assign to it; it might well have been written several years earlier 
in the twenties. Indeed the whole tone and the sequence of 
allusions would fit very nicely into the flurry of attacks made 
upon Jonson, and the subsequent defences, in 1629-31, when he 
raged over the failure of The New Inn. Inigo Jones is never men¬ 
tioned in the poem, and the alleged allusions to him are extremely 
dubious; all might fit other friends of Chapman. 

An implication that A Tale of a Tub was considered new and 
not revised is to be seen in the fee which Sir Henry Herbert 
charged when he licensed it. Though Malone and Chalmers gener¬ 
ally failed to copy Sir Henry's fee from the manuscript of his 
office-book, they took it often enough to allow us to see that after 
his rates were increased in the thirties, his usual fee seems to have 
been £1 for renewing the licence of an old play or for allowing the 
addition of a new scene or two to an old play. (See Anon., Hymen*s 
Holiday , 1633; Fletcher, The Loyal Subject , 1633; Anon., Dr . 
Lamb and the Witches , 1634; Fletcher, Love*s Pilgrimage , 1635; 
Anon., Unnamed play, 1636.) For the licensing of a new play, his 
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fee was £2. (See Jonson, The Magnetic Lady , 1632; Anon., The 
Doge and the Dragon ; Anon., The Irish Rebellion , 1642; Anon., 
Unnamed play, 1642.) Since Sir Henry charged Queen Henrietta's 
men £2 for licensing A Tale of a Tub , it seems clear enough that he 
thought of it as a new play and not an old one with scenes added. 

That Jonson should write an attack on Inigo Jones in 1633 is no 
surprise in the light of his satiric poems, 'Epigram of Inigo Jones', 
'An Expostulation with Inigo Jones', and ‘To Inigo, Marquess 
Would-Be’; his supersedure after 1630/1 as a writer of court 
masques while Jones continued as producer; and his repeated 
attack the next year in Loves Welcome at Bolsover. (See Gordon, 
op. cit., and Ben Jonson , x. 689-92.) Nor is it surprising that 
Inigo Jones, whose standing at court was high, should have heard 
of the attack and persuaded the Lord Chamberlain to order the 
offending part of the play to be suppressed. What is somewhat sur¬ 
prising is that though Vitruvius Hoop's part was deleted, the play 
still exhibits the role of In-and-in Medlay, a perfectly obvious 
ridiculing of Inigo Jones, especially in v. 2, v. 7, and v. 10, where 
there are striking repetitions of the methods and poses ridiculed in 
'An Expostulation with Inigo Jones'. It would appear that when 
Sir Henry Herbert eliminated one attack on the architect, Jonson 
substituted another. It is not easy to see why this would have been 
allowed, but Dr. Greg suggests (op. cit., pp. 132-3) that Jones’s 
objection may have been chiefly to the name Vitruvius. Such an 
explanation fits the facts, but it is not very satisfying. An analysis 
of the play seems to indicate that In-and-in Medlay was in the 
play before Vitruvius Hoop was removed and that Jonson has 
altered the role in the latter half of the play by adding satire on 
Jones which was not originally intended. (See Ben JonsonX 276-8.) 
Could Herbert have missed the new satire because it was assigned 
to a character inoffensive in the original version he had read? 
Even if he did, the theatre audience surely noticed it, and Jones 
must have heard of it. It is conceivable that the play was per¬ 
formed at the Cockpit and at court with Vitruvius Hoop and 
the motion of a tub eliminated and no further changes, but that 
Jonson made further alterations in the play to ease his spleen 
against Jones and that these were published after his death though 
they had never been acted. 

Aubrey's note on the source of Jonson's dialect in the play is 
confusing. Since Aubrey notes particularly that he had his infor¬ 
mation from Lacy, and since Lacy was listed as an actor at the 
Cockpit in 1639 (see above, ii. 495-6), it seems likely enough that 
Jonson did take notes on Lacy's speech. The difficulty, as Herford 
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and Simpson point out (Ben Jonson, iii. 5 and x. 363) is that the 
dialect in A Tale of a Tub is not Yorkshire. They suggest that 
Aubrey confused A Tale of a Tub with The Sad Shepherd, which 
does contain some northern forms. 

A Tale of Robin Hood 
See Jonson, The Sad Shepherd . 

Volpone, or The Fox 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 368-9, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson , ii. 49-65; v. 3-137; and ix. 196-208, 678-732. 

The Widow 

See Thomas Middleton. Though the play was printed in 1652 
as by Jonson, Fletcher, and Middleton, the evidence for Jonson's 
collaboration is negligible. 

Unnamed Play 
(Lost) 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 374, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson, i. 17. 


Masques and Entertainments 
A Challenge at Tilt 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 393-4, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson , ii. 291-2; vii. 388-95; and x. 537-40. 

Chloridia (22 February 1630/1) 

Castelain, Maurice. Ben Jonson: Vhomme et Vceuvre (1572-1637) 
(1907), pp. 744-9. 

Gordon, D. J. ‘Poet and Architect: The Intellectual Setting of the 
Quarrel between Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones', Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xii (1949), 152-78. 

Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, ii. 331-2; vii. 746-61; and 

x. 680-8. 
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Morley, Henry, ed. Masques and Entertainments by Ben Jonson 
(1890), pp. 367-74- 

Nicoll, Allardyce. Stuart Masques (1938), pp. 85-87. 

Simpson, Percy, and C. F. Bell. Designs by Inigo Jones for Masques 
& Plays at Court (1924), pp. 55-61, Plates xi-xx. 

Welsford, Enid. The Court Masque (1927), pp. 218-20. 

1630/1, 14 and 19 Feb. Orders for £600 and £200 to be paid to 
‘Edmund Tauemer' for expenses in preparing the masque. (Lord 
Chamberlain’s Warrant Books, Malone Society Collections , ii. 
Part iii [1931], 354 -) 

1630/1,15 Feb. ‘Everybody is busy about the performance of the 
Queen's mask on Shrovetide next. All the Court ladies are 
daily practitioners.' (Sir Thomas Colepepper to Sir Francis 
Nethersole, C.S.P. Dom., 1629-31, p. 509 [vol. clxxxv, No. 5].) 

1630/1, 17 Feb. ‘Don Carlos took his leave on Tuesday, and goes 
away on Saturday, in discretion, it is thought, not to have any 
more competition with the French about invitation to the 
Queen's mask on Shrove Tuesday.' (Rowland Woodward to 
Francis Windebank, ibid., p. 512 [vol. clxxxv, No. 23].) 

1630/1, 26 Feb. \ . . delivered her [Queen’s] commands to Lord 
Dorchester. Their effect was to give him power to sit up that 
night at the Queen's masque. . . . [Mr. Maxwell] and the Lord 
Treasurer's sons came then to Court full of the turmoils of 
France, which would not be believed by the Queen until her 
masque was solemnized. The King goes on Monday to Hampton 
Court for that week, but leaves the Queen here, where they 
mean to spend the rest of Lent.' (Sir John Ashburnham to the 
Queen of Bohemia, ibid., p. 516 [vol. clxxxv, No. 53].) 

1630/1. Chloridia. Rites To Chloris And Her Nymphs. Personated 
in a Masque, at Court. By the Queenes Maiesty And her Ladies. 
At Shroue-tide . 1630. 

1640. Chloridia. Rites To Chloris And Her Nymphs. Personated in 
a Masque at Court. By the Queenes Majestie And her Ladyes. 
At Shrove-tide. 1630. The Inventors. Ben. Johnson. Inigo Jones . 
(Head-title in 1640 Folio.) 

1692. Chloridia is reprinted in the Jonson Folio of 1692, Oooo 4 v - 

ppppi- 

Chloridia was Queen Henrietta Maria's response at Shrovetide 

to King Charles's Love's Triumph through Callipolis six weeks 

before. Jonson says at the beginning of the quarto text: 

The King, and Queenes Maiesty, hauing giuen their command for 
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the Inuention of a new argument, with the whole change of the 
Scene , wherein her Maiesty, with the like number of her Ladies [i.e. 
fourteen ladies, as Charles had had fourteen lords in Love's Triumph 
through Callipolis], purposed a presentation to the King. (Ben Jonson , 
vii. 749-) 

The names of the Queen and her fourteen lady masquers are given 
at the end of the text, as the names of the lords were given at 
the end of Love’s Triumph through Callipolis. 

Though Jonson's verse in Chloridia is rather skimpy, the 
spectacle of the piece is more fully recoverable than most. Not 
only does Jonson give unusually full descriptions, but twenty-six 
of Inigo Jones's sketches for sets and costumes are preserved at 
Chatsworth. (Simpson and Bell, Designs, pp. 55-61, and Ben 
Jonson , x. 683-6. A number of payments in connexion with the 
production are given, ibid., pp. 680-1.) It seems likely enough that 
the spectacle overshadowed the poetry in this masque, and it is 
not difficult to imagine Chloridia as the last straw for Jonson in 
his long quarrel with Jones. Certainly he is ridiculing the spec¬ 
tacle of Chloridia specifically in lines 33-39 °f * An Expostulation 
with Inigo Jones'. 

Chloridia was the Queen’s masque not only because it was pre¬ 
pared for her and because she appeared in it as the chief masquer 
supported by her ladies, but because at least one member of her 
household appeared in the antimasque—her dwarf, the notorious 
Geoffrey Hudson. The third entry of the antimasque is: 

The Queenes Dwarfe, richly appar[r]el'd, as a Prince of Hell, 
attended by six infernall Spirits ; He first danceth alone, and then the 
Spirits : all expressing their ioy, for Cupids comming among them. 
(Ben Jonson, vii. 755 .) 

Chloridia was revived in a double bill with Milton's Comus in 
the open-air theatre in Regent’s Park in the summer of 1935. At 
least one reviewer was quite taken with it. (See Ivor Brown in 
The Observer [London], 21 July 1935.) 

Christmas His Masque (1616) 

MSS. : ‘Christmas his Showe' occupies fols. 168-74 in MS. 
2203.1 in the Folger Shakespeare Library; the Song of Christmas 
is found in Bodleian MS. Rawlinson Poet. 160, fols. 173-4, and 
B.M. MS. Harley 4955, fols. 46-47. 

Baskervill, C. R. ‘The Sources of Jonson's Masque of Christmas 

and Love’s Welcome at Welbeck \ Mod. Phil . vi (1908), 257-69. 
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Ebblewhite, E. A. 'Ben Jonson’s Christmas Masque', N. &. Q., 
Sixth Series, xii (1885), 490. 

Herford and Simpson. Ben Jonson, ii. 300-1; vii. 433-47; and x. 

559 - 6 6 - 

Morley, Henry, ed. Masques and Entertainments by Ben Jonson 
(1890), pp. 201-8. 

1640. Christmas, His Masque; As It Was Presented At Covrt. 

1616. (Head-title in the 1640 Folio.) 

1692. Christmas His Masque is reprinted in the 1692 Folio, Gggg^- 
Gggg 2 v - 

This piece is not properly a masque at all, but a Christmas show 
or mumming which, according to the dramatic fiction with which 
Jonson has the character Christmas introduce it, was intended for 
Curriers' Hall but brought to court because the open weather had 
kept the curriers too busy to attend. It seems too brief and simple 
for an evening's entertainment. 

Fleay asserted ( Biog . Chron. ii. 9) that it was presented by the 
King’s company. He must have based his assertion on the line of 
Venus in the text. Venus, a woman of the city who forces her way 
in to see her son act the part of Cupid, boasts of the boy that 

... I could ha’ had money enough for him, an I would ha' beene 
tempted, and ha’ let him out by the weeke, to the Kings Players: 
Master Burbadge has beene about and about with me; and so has old 
Mr. Hemtngs too, they ha’ need of him. (Ben Jonson, vii. 441-2, 
lines 133-7.) 

These lines might have been amusing if Heminges and Burbage 
were present as actors and appeared properly embarrassed, and 
they may have been, but I see no adequate grounds for asserting 
that this must have been so. The King’s men and Burbage and 
Heminges seem to have been well enough known so that the 
allusion would not have been pointless in the absence of the 
company. 


[Entertainment at Blackfriars] (c. 20 May 1620 ?) 

MS .: The entertainment, without title, appears in a B.M. MS., 
Harley 4955, fols. 48-52. 

Edition : 'The Christening; A Masque, By Ben Jonson; Not in 
his Works', The Monthly Magazine; or, British Register , xli (1816), 
15-18- 
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Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, ii. 310-11; vii. 767-78; and 

x. 698-700. 

This entertainment without title was not printed until the 
nineteenth century. It is found in a manuscript made for the 
Newcastle family, and Simpson thinks probably for the Earl of 
Newcastle, who was Jonson’s patron. (Op. cit., vii. 767.) Several 
other pieces of Jonson’s work connected with the Earl of New¬ 
castle are found in the same manuscript. At the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page is written in the hand of the scribe, * Benia¬ 
min Johnson’. (See the photograph, ibid., facing p. 768.) 

That the piece was intended for a christening is made abun¬ 
dantly clear by the contents, most of which consist of characteristi¬ 
cally Jonsonian jealous dialogue between a wet nurse, a dry nurse, 
and a midwife. The name of the child is several times mentioned 
as Charles, hence the conjecture that the occasion was the christen¬ 
ing of Charles Cavendish, born 20 May 1620. The piece has direc¬ 
tions— ‘At the Entrance to the banquet ’, 'In the Passage', and ‘At 
the Banquett '—and a reference to ‘ Black Fryars' near the end. 


Entertainment at Highgate [The Penates ] 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 392, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson , ii. 263-4; vii. 135-44; and x - 398-9* 


An Entertainment of King James and Queen Anne 
at Theobalds 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 392, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson, ii. 264; vii. 153-8; and x. 402-3. 


Entertainment of the Queen and Prince at Althorp 
[The Satyr ] 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 391, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson , ii. 260-1; vii. 67-79, 119-31; and x. 394-7. 


The Entertainment of the Two Kings of Great Britain and 
Denmark at Theobalds 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 392, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson, ii. 264; vii. 147-50; and x. 400-2. 
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For the Honour of Wales (17 February 1617/18) 

See also Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue. 

Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, ii. 309-10; vii. 495-510; and 
x. 590-6. 

Morley, Henry, ed. Masques and Entertainments by Ben Jonson 
(1890), pp. 231-41. 

1617/18,12 Jan. 'On Twelfth Night was the Prince’s Masque; he 
acted well. As the Queen could not see it, it will be repeated for 
her on Shrove Sunday.’ (Sir Gerard Herbert to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, C.S.P. Dom., James I [1611-18], p. 512 [xcv, No. 14].) 
1617/18, 21 Feb. 'The French Ambassador is pettish, because he 
thinks Spain is preferred. The Prince’s masque exhibited again, 
with the addition of goats and Welsh speeches; that of Gray's 
Inn pleased well.’ (Nathaniel Brent to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
ibid., p. 523 [xcvi, No. 24].) 

1617/18, 21 Feb. 'On Shrovetewsday the Princes maske for Twelf 
Night was represented again with some few alterations and 
additions, but litle bettered.’ (John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, Letters of John Chamberlain, ii. 142.) 

1617/18, 22 Feb. 'The tuesday night [Shrovetide] the Prince his 
Maske was very excellent well performed of the Prince. ... It 
was much better liked than twelveth night; by reason of the 
newe Conceites and antemaskes, and pleasant merry speeches 
... by suche as counterfeited Welse men. ’ (Sir Gerard Herbert to 
Sir Dudley Carleton, quoted Ben Jonson, ii. 310, from S.P. Dom.) 
1640. For The Honour Of Wales. (Head-title of the masque in the 
Folio of 1640.) 

1692. For the Honour of Wales is reprinted in the Jonson Folio of 
1692, Hhhh 3 v -Iiii 1 . 

For the Honour of Wales is a revision of Jonson’s Pleasure 
Reconciled to Virtue (q.v.), which had been presented to the court 
on 6 January 1617/18, as the dancing d6but of Prince Charles. 
Various letters about that masque show that it was not well liked, 
in part, apparently, because it did not make enough of Prince 
Charles. Another performance was set for Shrove Tuesday, since 
Queen Anne had been unable to see her son dance on Twelfth 
Night, and Jonson took the opportunity to revise the piece com¬ 
pletely and substitute for the antimasques of the earlier piece a 
group of Welshmen more appropriate to a celebration for the 
honour of the Prince of Wales. No doubt Jonson was ordered to 
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write more appropriate material for the Shrove Tuesday perfor¬ 
mance, \>ut he concealed his chagrin boldly by his statement at 
the close of the text of Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue , as printed in 
the 1640 Folio: ‘ This pleas'd the King so well , as he would see it 
againe , when it was presented with these additions . 1 

The letters concerning the second performance indicate that it 
was more successful than the first. 

The Welsh and Welsh accent of the dialogue, which caused great 
difficulty for the Folio compositor, have been revised by the 
Simpsons in their edition, and they are further elucidated in the 
notes in vol. x. 

The Fortunate Isles and Their Union (9 January 1624/5) 

Brotanek, Rudolf. Die englischen Maskenspiele (1902), pp. 359-61. 
Herford and Simpson. Ben Jonson, ii. 328-30; vii. 703-29; x. 
668—76. 

Morley, Henry, ed. Masques and Entertainments by Ben Jonson 
(1890), pp. 346-60. 

Nicoll, Allardyce. Stuart Masques (1938), p. 159, Fig. 116. 
Simpson, Percy, and C. F. Bell. Designs by Inigo Jones (1924), pp. 
51-52, Designs Nos. 65 and 66 and Plate ix. 

1624, 3 Nov. ‘For the Palsgrave's Company; A new Play, called, 
The Masque. The masque book was allowed of for the press; 
and was brought me by Mr. Jon[son] the 29th December 1624. * 
(Adams, Herbert , p. 30. Corrected by the following item.) 
1624, 29 Dec. ‘The Masque book was allowd of for the press & 
brought me by [MT Ion 29 Dec' 1624.] [Herbert's MS.] 

New years gifts From Rice & Robinson in the name of the 
[Kings Comp. iij. li.] 

For the Prin: comp: A new P. call: the Widowes prize contayn- 
[ing much abusive] matter was allowed by mee on condition my 
reformations [were observed 25 Jan. 1624].' (From the Halli- 
well-Phillipps Scrap-Book entitled Lowin, p. 131, in the Folger 
Shakespeare Library.) 

1624/5. The Fortvnate Isles and Their Vnion. celebrated in a 
Masqve design'd for the Court, on the Twelfth night. 1624. 
(Quarto title-page.) 

1624/5, 6 Jan. ‘ Upon Twelve night, the Masque being putt of, and 
the prince only there, Tu Quoque , by the Queene of Bohemias 
servants. Att Whitehall, 1624.' (Adams, Herbert , p. 52.) 
1624/5, 8 Jan. ‘We shold have had a maske on Twelfth night but 
yt was put of till to morow, and perhaps longer or altogether. 
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as yt was the last yeare/ (John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, Letters of John Chamberlain , ii. 596.) 

1624/5, 9 J an - * Upon the Sonday night following, being the ninthe 
of January 1624, the Masque was performd. * (Adams, Herbert , 
p- 52.) 

1624/5, 14 Jan. [i.e. 24 Jan., More Veneto.] ‘Last Sunday the 
prince gave a splendid masque, with much machinery and most 
beautiful scenery. They danced for four hours after midnight. 
His Majesty was present and enjoyed it greatly. I was invited 
together with the French ambassador. The resident of Spain 
and Flanders were present, and it is believed that many jests 
against the Spaniards were omitted on their account/ (Vene¬ 
tian Ambassador to the Doge and Senate, C.S.P., Ven. xviii 

[1623-5], 5640 

1640. The Fortunate Isles, and Their Vnion. Celebrated In A 
Masqve Design'd for the Court, on the Twelfth night. 1626 [sic]. 
(Head-title in Folio.) 

1656. ‘The fourth of January I received Order for the invitation of 
the French Ambassador (the Marquess de Fiat) the Venetian 
Seignior Pesaro (not long before arrived here in place of Seignior 
Valeresso) and two Agents Monsieur Brumeau for the King of 
Spaine, and Monsieur Van Mai for the Archdutches) to a Maske 
of the Prince, with certaine Lords and Gentlemen on Twelfnight. 
I propounded, and obtained of the Venetian that he would 
(Sir Lewes Lewkner being then absent) call in his way to Court, 
and accompany thither the French Ambassadors, that I might 
with one labour attend them both, and introduce them (as I 
had directions) by the Parke through the Galleries at eight of 
the clock at night (the place, and hour assigned also the Agents) 
but being the next morning, assured by the Prince himself, that 
the Maske was to be put off till Sunday the ninth of January , I 
was upon his Highness intimation sent to disinvite them all 
which I performed with the French personally, and with the 
rest by Letter. But on Saturday reinvited them for the next day, 

... The Ambassadors were seated with the King (as accustomed) 
and the Agents bestowed amongst the Lords, beneath Earles, 
and above Barons/ (Sir John Finett, Finetti Philoxenis, pp. 

143-4) 

1692. The Fortunate Isles is reprinted in the Jonson Folio of 1692, 
Nnnn 4 -Oooo 2 v . 


The Fortunate Isles and Their Union is a revision of Neptune*$ 
Triumph for the Return of Albion (q.v.), the unperformed masque 
(811504 4) 
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which Jonson and Jones had prepared for Twelfth Night, 1623/4, 
to celebrate the return of Prince Charles from his journey to Spain 
to further the Spanish marriage. Between the preparation of the 
first masque and its revision, the Spanish match had been com¬ 
pletely abandoned, and in November 1624 a marriage treaty 
between Prince Charles and Henrietta Maria, sister of the King 
of France, had been signed. (Gardiner, v. 271.) The spectacle of 
the new masque seems to have been much the same as that of the 
old, but all references to the return of the Prince were deleted, a 
few references to the French match were added, and the anti¬ 
masque and all its introduction completely rewritten. The new 
preliminaries are largely ridicule of the Rosicrucians. 

The two copies of entries from Sir Henry Herbert's office-book 
given above explain a confusion about the licensing of this masque. 
The first entry, dated 3 November 1624, is George Chalmers's copy 
of the manuscript of the office-book as reprinted by Professor J. Q. 
Adams. Chalmers had evidently run together by mistake two 
separate entries, one concerning the licence for the stage of a play 
called The Masque for the Palsgrave's company on November 3rd 
(see above, Richard Gunnell, The Masque), and the other a licence 
for the press of a masque brought him on 29 December by * M? 
Ion', presumably Ben Jonson, as Chalmers guessed. That Chal¬ 
mers did run the two together by mistake, as conjectured, is shown 
by the second transcript of Herbert’s office-book. This second 
transcript is one in a nineteenth-century hand, probably made by 
Craven Ord. (See J. Q. Adams, 'The Office-Book, 1622-1642, of 
Sir Henry Herbert, Master of the Revels', in To Doctor R. [1946], 
pp. 1-9.) It has been cut up into strips and pasted into the scrap¬ 
books of Halliwell-Phillipps, now at the Folger Shakespeare 
Library. The bracketed phrases in the manuscript transcript 
indicate words cut off in cutting up the manuscript and supplied 
in another hand. This copy shows that the record of the masque 
licence was a completely separate entry, presumably that for the 
Jonson and Jones masque which was prepared for Twelfth Night 
and apparently printed before the performance. Jonson’s last two 
court masques, Time Vindicated and Neptune's Triumph , had each 
been printed in a quarto whose title-page announced that the 
masque had been presented on Twelfth Night, when in fact 
neither had been. These errors probably led to the more cautious 
statement on the title-page of The Fortunate Isles : 'design'd for 
the Court, on the Twelfth night'. 
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The Golden Age Restored 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 390-1, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson , ii. 297-300; vii. 420-9; and x. 545-6, 552-9. 

The Gypsies Metamorphosed (3 August 1621 at Burley-on- 
the-Hill; 5 August 1621 at Belvoir; September 1621, 
at Windsor) 

MSS.: HM 741, a manuscript of Jonson’s The Gypsies Meta- 
morphosed , formerly in the Heber collection and now in the Hunt¬ 
ington Library, is the basic text. (See Cole edition and Herford 
and Simpson, Ben Jonson, vii. 546 ff.) Harleian MS. 4955 at the 
British Museum contains a copy of The Gypsies Metamorphosed 
which was apparently prepared for a member of the Newcastle 
family. The text is very similar to that of the Folio. (See Herford 
and Simpson, Ben Jonson, vii. 560-1.) Three manuscripts of 
various individual fortunes in the masque are cited by the Simp¬ 
sons. (Ibid., p. 551.) 

Editions : George Watson Cole, ed. (1931); W. W. Greg, ed., ‘in 
the Burley, Belvoir, and Windsor Versions' (1952). 

Greg, W. W. ‘Jonson's Masques—Points of Editorial Principle 
and Practice', R.E.S. xviii (1942), 154-8. 

Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, ii. 313-16; vii. 541-622; x. 
612-35. 

Morley, Henry, ed. Masques and Entertainments by Ben Jonson 
(1890), pp. 253-91. 

1621, 4 Aug. ‘As yesterday the King was to be entertained by the 
Lord of Buckingham at Burly in Rutlandshire, a house of the 
Lord Harringtons that he bought of the Lady of Bedford, where 
was great provision of playes, maskes and all maner of enter¬ 
tainment ; and this day the court removes to Beauvoir.' (John 
Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carle ton, Letters of John Chamberlain , 
ii- 395-6*) 

1621, 18 Aug. ‘The King was so pleased and taken with his 
entertainment at the Lord Marques that he could not forbeare 
to expresse his contentment in certain verses he made there to 
this effect, that the ayre, the weather, ... * (Chamberlain .to 
Carleton, ibid., p. 397.) 

1621, 15 Sept. 'A friend told me, this fair-time, that Ben Jonson 
was not knighted, but escaped narrowly, for that his majesty 
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would have done it, had there not been means made (himself 
not unwilling) to avoid it.’ (Rev. Joseph Mead to Sir Martin 
Stuteville, Birch, James I, ii. 275.) 

1621,28 Sept. A dispatch in cipher from Count de Tillieres touching 
on Jonson's masque is quoted in part by the Simpsons. ( Ben 
Jonson, x. 614.) 

1621, 27 Oct.* For lacke of better newes here is likewise a ballet or 
song of Ben Johnsons in the play or shew at the Lord Marquis 
at Burly, and repeated again at Windsor, for which and other 
goode service there don, he hath his pension from a 100 marks 
increased to 200 u per annum , besides the reversion of the master¬ 
ship of the revells. There were other songs and devises of baser 
alay, but because this had the vogue and generall applause at 
court, I was willing to send yt.’ (Chamberlain to Carleton, 
Letters of John Chamberlain, ii. 404-5.) 

1639/40, 20 Feb. S.R. John Benson entered ‘a booke called The 
Masque of the Gypsies by Ben: Iohnson\ (Greg, Bibliography, 
i- 52 .) 

1640. Q. Horatius Flaccus: His Art of Poetry. Englished By Ben: 
Jonson. With other Workes of the Author, never Printed before 
. . . 1640. (The first issue, in which The Gypsies Metamorphosed 
occupies pp. 43-94.) 

1640. [Another issue, in which the masque has been enlarged with 
material from the Windsor performance, so that it occupies 
pp. 43-104.] 

1640. A Masque Of The Metamorphos’d Gypsies. As It Was 
Thrice Presented To King lames. First, At Bvrleigh on the Hill. 
Next, At Belvoyr. And Lastly, At Windsor. Avgvst, 1621. (Title 
of this masque in the 1640 Folio.) 

1692. The Gypsies Metamorphosed is reprinted in the Jonson Folio 
of 1692, Iiii 3 v —L1U 1 V . 

The Gypsies Metamorphosed is one of the entertainments pre¬ 
pared for King James while he was on progress in the summer of 
1621. It was originally written for a performance celebrating the 
visit of the King to Burley-on-the-Hill, the country house of 
George Villiers, Marquis of Buckingham. This performance took 
place on 3 August 1621. (See Chamberlain’s letter of 4 August 
1621.) It was evidently very successful, for it was repeated—with 
appropriate changes in the text (see Ben Jonson, vii. 541-3)—two 
days later when the King visited nearby Belvoir, the seat of the 
Earl of Rutland, Buckingham’s father-in-law. (See Cole, ed., 
p. 195.) A third performance, for which Jonson made many 
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more changes in the text (see Ben Jonson , vii. 543-6), was 
given for the King at Windsor some time in September. Reyher 
(Les Masques anglais, p. 526) suggests that the Windsor perfor¬ 
mance may have been on the 9th of September, and others have 
taken the date as assured, but I know of no evidence to fix the 
precise day in September. 

In spite of the great popularity of The Gypsies Metamorphosed, 
a popularity attested by the three performances, five texts, and 
numerous references and quotations (see Bentley, Shakespeare and 
Jonson, ii. 33, 34, 40, 69, 72, 99,142,176, 178, 205), it is not one of 
Jonson's superior performances in the masque form. Its popu¬ 
larity seems to have derived largely from the clever and quotable 
fortunes told for the King and a dozen members of the court, from 
the songs, and from the fact that the principal speaking parts were 
taken by members of the court, of whom the Marquis of Buck¬ 
ingham, the Earl of Denbigh, Endymion Porter, and probably 
Viscount Purbeck can be identified. (Herford and Simpson, Ben 
Jonson, vii. 551.) 

John Chamberlain says in a letter to Carleton (see above) that 
the increase in Jonson's pension and his reversion of the master¬ 
ship of the revels were an expression of the King’s appreciation 
of The Gypsies Metamorphosed, and the date of Mead’s letter to 
Stuteville mentioning the offering of a knighthood to the poet 
(see above) suggests that the proposal may have been another 
expression of the King’s enthusiasm. 

Edward F. Rimbault noted in his edition of Purcell’s music for 
Bonduca (Musical Antiquarian Society, vol. vii [1842], p. 11) that 
several of Robert Johnson’s settings for the songs are preserved in 
a manuscript volume of dramatic songs in the Music School at 
Oxford. 


Hymenaei 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 378-9, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson , ii. 267-72; vii. 205-41; and x. 465-82. 


The Irish Masque 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 388, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson , ii. 291-4; vii. 398-405; and x. 541-4. 
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The King's Entertainment at Welbeck (21 May 1633) 

[Erroneously called Love's Welcome at Welbeck by 
Gifford and others] 

MS. : B.M. Harley MS. 4955, fols. 194-8. It may be dated c. 1633. 

Baskervill, C. R. ‘The Sources of Jonson’s Masque of Christmas 
and Love's Welcome at Welbeck ', Mod. Phil, vi (1908), 257-69. 

Herford and Simpson. Ben Jonson , ii. 332-3; vii. 789-803; and x. 
703 ~ 9 . 

1640. The Kings Entertainment At Welbeck In Nottingham-shire, 
A house of the Right Honourable, William Earle of Newcastle , 
Vicount Mansfield , Baron of Botle, and Bolsover, &c. At his 
going into Scotland. 1633. (Head-title in the 1640 Folio.) 

1667. ‘When his Majesty was going into Scotland to be crowned, 
he took his way through Nottinghamshire; and lying at Work¬ 
sop Manor, hardly two miles distant from Welbeck, where my 
Lord then was, my Lord invited his Majesty thither to a dinner, 
which he was graciously pleased to accept of. This entertain¬ 
ment cost my Lord between four and five thousand pounds.’ 
(C. H. Firth, ed., The Life of William Cavendish Duke of New¬ 
castle ... by Margaret , Duchess of Newcastle [n.d., 2nd ed.], 
p. 103.) 

1692. The King's Entertainment at Welbeck is reprinted in the 1692 
Folio, Ffffj-Ffffi^. 

1702. * The King himself met with many Entertainments of that 
nature, at the charge of particular Men, who desir'd the Honour 
of his Presence, which had been rarely practised till then by the 
Persons of the best Condition, though it hath since grown into a 
very inconvenient custom. But when he pass’d through Notting¬ 
hamshire, both King and Court were receiv’d, and entertain’d 
by the Earl of New-Castle, and at his own proper Expence, in 
such a wonderful manner, and in such an excess of Feasting, as 
had scarce ever before been known in England ; and would be 
still thought very prodigious, if the same Noble Person had not, 
within a year or two afterwards, made the King and Queen 
a more stupendous Entertainment; which (God be thanked) 
though possibly it might too much whet the appetite of others 
to Excess, no Man ever after in those days imitated. ’ (Edward, 
Earl of Clarendon, The History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in 
England [1712 ed.; first ed., 1702], i. 78-79.) 
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On his journey to Scotland in May 1633 for his coronation there, 
the King and his court stopped at Welbeck, where this piece of 
Jonson's provided part of the entertainment. The date is given at 
the end of the text in the Folio:' Perform'd, the xxi. of May . 1633 '. 
Newcastle's long patronage of Jonson is good reason for him to 
have called upon the ageing and paralytic poet for this service, 
though he was no longer in demand for masques at court. 

The entertainment consists of two parts: welcome songs while 
the King sat at dinner, and a kind of rustic barriers after dinner. 
Gifford's title, 'Love's Welcome at Welbeck', is appropriate 
enough for the first part of the entertainment, but not for the 
second. In any case it is confusing, for the title,' Love's Welcome', 
belongs to Newcastle's second entertainment of the King, the one 
in the following year at Bolsover, and not to this one at Welbeck. 

Mr. Baskervill pointed out (op. cit.) that there is a striking 
similarity between the rustic part of this masque (the part after 
dinner) and Laneham's report of Leicester’s princely entertain¬ 
ment of Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth in 1575. He thinks that 
Jonson must have had Captain Laneham's letter before him as 
he wrote, but that no doubt both entertainments made use of 
traditional folk material common to Warwickshire, Derbyshire, 
and Nottinghamshire. 


Lord Haddington's Masque [The Hue and Cry after Cupid ] 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 381-2, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson, ii. 276-7; vii. 245-63; and x. 482-91. 


Lord Hay's Masque 
See Jonson, Lovers Made Men . 

Love Freed from Ignorance and Folly 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 386-7, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson , ii. 286-8; vii. 358-71; and x. 527-31. 


Love Restored 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 387-8, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson , ii. 288-91; vii. 375-85; and x. 531-7. 
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Lovers Made Men (22 February 1616/17) 

Herford and Simpson. Ben Jonson , ii. 301-3; vii. 450-60; and x. 
566-8. 

Morley, Henry, ed. Masques and Entertainments by Ben Jonson 
(1890), pp. 209-14. 

Nicoll, AUardyce. Stuart Masques and the Renaissance Stage 
(1938), p. 82. 

1616/17, 22 Feb. 'The Duke of Lennox feasted him [the French 
Ambassador] before the King, and this night he is solemnly 
invited by the Lord Haye to the wardrobe to a supper and a 
maske, where the Countesse of Bedford is to be Lady and 
mistris of the feast, as she is of the managing of his love to the 
earle of Northumberlands younger daughter, . . . But yf there 
fall out any thing at these bankets worth the knowlege you 
shall have yt by my next. Sir Edward Sackevile, Sir Harry Rich, 
Sir George Goring and Sir Thomas Badger are the principall 
persons in his masque.' (John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, Letters of John Chamberlain, ed. McClure, ii. 55-56.) 

1616/17, Feb. ‘Before the departure of Monsieur de la Tour, the 
Frenche Kinges Extraordinarye Ambassador, the Lord Hay 
feasted him att the Wardrobe, which, in a word, was the most 
magnificent feast thatt ever I have seene in my life without 
exception; and after supper a maske equall to those which you 
have seene att Whitehall, whereatt most of the Englishe and 
Scottishe Lords and great ladies then in town were present: itt 
was about the last of Februarye.' (John Maclean, ed., Letters 
from George Lord Carew to Sir Thomas Roe ... 1615-17, Camden 
Society Publications [i860], pp. 91-92.) 

1616/17, 8 Mar. ‘The Frenchmen are gon after theyre great enter¬ 
tainment, which was too great for such pettie companions, 
specially that of the Lord Hayes which stoode him in more then 
2200 h , beeing rather a profusion and spoyle then reasonable or 
honorable provision.' (Chamberlain to Carleton, op. cit., p. 57.) 

1617. Louers made Men. A Masque Presented In The Hovse Of 
The Right Honorable The Lord Haye . By diuers of noble 
qualitie, his friends. For the entertaynment of Monsieur Le Baron 
De Tovr, extraordinarie Ambassador for the French King. On 
Saterday the 22. of Febrvary. 1617 ... 1617. (Quarto title-page.) 

1640. A Masque Presented In The House Of The Right Honorable 
The Lord Haye. By Divers Of Noble Qvality, His Friends. For The 
Entertainment of Monsieur Le Baron De Tovr, extraordinarie 
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Ambassadour for the French King. On Saturday the 22. of 
Febrvary, 1617 . . . 1617. (Separate title-page in vol. ii of the 
1640 Folio.) 

1651. ‘[Haye made the French Ambassador Extraordinary] the 
most sumptuous feast at Essex house that ever was seene before, 
never equalled since, in which was such plenty, and fish of that 
immensity (brought out of Muscovia,) that dishes were made to 
containe them, (no dishes in all England before could neare hold 
them,) after that a costly voydee, and after that a mask of 
choyce noblemen and gentlemen, and after that a most costly 
and magnificent banquet, the king, lords, and all the prime 
gentlemen then about London being invited thither.' (Anthony 
Weldon, The Court and Character of King James [1651], pp. 
19-20. From [Sir Walter Scott], Secret History of the Court of 
James the First [1811], i. 331-2.) 

1692. Lovers Made Men is reprinted, under the quarto title, in the 
1692 Folio, Gggg 3 -Gggg 4 . 

This is the masque which Gifford, apparently unfamiliar with 
the quarto giving Jonson’s own title, called The Masque of Lethe. 
Jonson names the designer and one of the features of the perfor¬ 
mance at the head of the text: 

And the whole Maske was sung (after the Italian manner) Stylo reci- 
tativo, by Master Nicholas Lanier; who ordered and made both the 
Scene, and the Musicke. (Ben Jonson, vii. 454.) 

Because of this unusual feature of the production, Herford and 
Simpson say that Lovers Made Men 'is, in effect, the earliest 
operatic piece in the language'. (Ibid. ii. 301.) 

The quarto of 1617, which is known only from the Bodleian 
copy, appears to have been privately printed as a souvenir for the 
guests and the masquers. (Ibid. x. 567.) 


Love's Triumph through Callipolis (9 January 1630/1) 

Gordon, D. J.' Poet and Architect: The Intellectual Setting of the 
Quarrel between Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones', Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes , xii (1949), 152-78. 

Herford and Simpson. Ben Jonson , ii. 330-1; vii. 732-43; and x. 
676-80. 

Morley, Henry, ed. Masques and Entertainments by Ben Jonson 
(1890), pp. 361-6. 

Reyher, Paul. Les Masques anglais (1909), pp. 234-6. 
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Simpson, Percy, and C. F. Bell. Designs by Inigo Jones (1924), 
pp. 53 - 55 * Designs Nos. 68-80. 

1630,18 Dec. An order for £600 to be paid to ‘Edmund Tauemer* for 
expenses in preparing the masque. (Lord Chamberlain's War¬ 
rant Books, Malone Society Collections , ii. Part iii [1931], 353.) 
1630/1,13 Jan. ‘That on Sunday last were published in the court 
strict orders, appointing who should come into the privy lodg¬ 
ings, and who should not . . . and that the same night the 
masque was performed at the court with great splendour.' 
(Mr. John Pory to Sir Thomas Puckering, quoted in Birch, 
Charles I, ii. 91.) 

1630/1. Loves Trivmph Throvgh Callipolis. Performed in a Masque 
at Court 1630. By his Maiestie with the Lords, and Gentlemen 
assisting. The Inuentors. Ben . Ionson. Jnigo Iones . . . 1630. 
(Quarto title-page.) 

1631/2, 12 Jan. ‘The last Sunday night the king's masque was 
acted in the Banqueting House, ... The inventor or poet of this 
masque was Mr. Aurelian Townshend, sometimes towards the 
Lord Treasurer Salisbury, Ben Jonson being for this time dis¬ 
carded, by reason of the predominant power of his antagonist, 
Inigo Jones, who this time twelvemonth was angry with him 
for putting his own name before his in the title-page, which 
Ben Jonson made the subject of a bitter satire or two against 
Inigo. * (Pory to Puckering, Birch, Charles /, ii. 158-9.) 

1640. Loves Triumph Through Callipolis. Performed in a Masque 
at Court. 1630. By his Majestie, with the Lords, and Gentlemen 
assisting. The Inventors. Ben. Johnson. Inigo Jones. (Head- 
title in the Folio.) 

1692. Love*s Triumph through Callipolis is reprinted in the 1692 
Folio, Oooojr-Oooo 4 . 

Love f s Triumph through Callipolis is Jonson's first masque for 
the court of Charles I; his last had been for King James six years 
before in January 1624/5. Perhaps this neglect of the laureate is to 
be attributed in part to Jonson's paralytic stroke in 1628, but in 
the early part of his reign King Charles did not provide court 
masques on the scale his father had. 

The material of this masque is somewhat reminiscent of Jonson's 
comedy, The New Inn , which had been written for the King's men 
at Blackfriars two years before. The play had failed, and what¬ 
ever success the masque had must have been due to Jones, the 
music, and the dancers. 
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The names of the fifteen masquers, including King Charles, are 
recorded at the end of both the quarto and the folio texts. Inigo 
Jones's sketches for the costumes for thirteen of the figures of the 
antimasque are preserved at Chatsworth. (See Designs, pp. 53-55, 
Nos. 68-80.) 

Several records of payments for the preparation of the masque 
and for costumes for the masquers are noted by the Simpsons, 
and they describe Inigo Jones's sketches for the costumes. [Ben 
Jonson, x. 676-9.) 

Love's Welcome at Bolsover (30 July 1634) 

MS.: Love's Welcome follows The King's Entertainment in B.M. 
Harley MS. 4955, fols. 199-202. 

Herford and Simpson. Ben Jonson, ii. 333-4; vii. 806-14; and x. 
709-10. 

1640. Loves Wel-come. The King And Qveenes Entertainment At 
Bolsover : At The Earle of Newcastles, The thirtieth of Iuly, 
1634. (Head-title in the 1640 Folio.) 

1667. This entertainment [at Welbeck in 1633] ... his Majesty 
liked so well, that a year after his return out of Scotland, he was 
pleased to send my Lord word, that her Majesty the Queen was 
resolved to make a progress into the northern parts, desiring 
him to prepare the like entertainment for her, as he had formerly 
done for him. Which my Lord did, and endeavoured for it with 
all possible care and industry, sparing nothing that might add 
splendour to that feast, which both their Majesties were pleased 
to honour with their presence: Ben Jonson he employed in 
fitting such scenes and speeches as he could best devise; and 
sent for all the gentry of the country to come and wait on their 
Majesties; and, in short, did all that ever he could imagine, to 
render it great, and worthy of their royal acceptance. 

'This entertainment he made at Bolsover Castle in Derby¬ 
shire, some five miles distant from Welbeck, and resigned Wel¬ 
beck for their Majesties' lodging; it cost him in all between 
fourteen and fifteen thousand pounds.' ( The Life of William 
Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle ... by Margaret, Duchess of New¬ 
castle, ed. C. H. Firth [2nd ed., n.d.], p. 103.) 

1692. Love's Welcome at Bolsover is reprinted in the Jonson Folio of 
1692, Ffff 3 -Ffff 3 v . 

1702. When King Charles on his progress to Scotland to be 
crowned ‘ pass'd through Nottinghamshire , both King and Court 
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were receiv'd, and entertain'd by the Earl of New-Castle , and at 
his own proper Expence, in such a wonderful manner, and in 
such an excess of Feasting, as had scarce ever before been 
known in England : and would be still thought very prodigious, 
if the same Noble Person had not, within a year or two after¬ 
wards, made the King and Queen a more stupendious Enter¬ 
tainment ; which (God be thanked) though possibly it might too 
much whet the appetite of others to Excess, no Man ever after 
in those days imitated.' (Edward, Earl of Clarendon, The His¬ 
tory of the Rebellion [1712 ed.; first ed., 1702], i. 78-79.) 

The King was so pleased with his entertainment by the Earl 
of Newcastle at Welbeck on 21 May 1633 that he requested the 
Earl, according to Margaret, his Duchess, to entertain him and 
Queen Henrietta Maria in his progress the next year. For this 
entertainment the King and Queen and court stayed at Welbeck 
but were entertained at Bolsover, the Earl's nearby estate. 

Jonson's entertainment for the King at Bolsover is called, 
appropriately, Loves Welcome, a title which Gifford appropriated 
with little point and great confusion for the companion piece of 
the previous year at Welbeck. Like the earlier entertainment, 
this one is in two parts: the first a song in three parts for the ban¬ 
quet, and the second a much more elaborate masque-like show 
after the banquet in the garden, where mechanical devices must 
have been prepared so that the two cupids could descend from the 
clouds with the second banquet. The second part of the enter¬ 
tainment begins with an antimasque in which the presenter is 
Colonel Iniquo Vitruvius, the Surveyor, an obvious burlesque 
of Inigo Jones. It must have given Jonson great satisfaction to 
ridicule his enemy before the King under the name Vitruvius 
when only the year before he had been forced, at Jones's prompt¬ 
ing, to delete the satiric presentation of Vitruvius Hoop from his 
play, A Tale of a Tub (q.v.). 

The latter part of the entertainment makes much of the happy 
union of Charles and Henrietta Maria, 'who are the Canons, the 
Decretals, and whole Schoole-Divinitie of Love'. [Ben Jonson , 
vii. 813.) This is a standard theme of the Caroline masques which 
seems more appropriate to Townshend and Davenant than to 
Jonson. 


Love's Welcome at Welbeck 
See Jonson, The King's Entertainment at Welbeck . 
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Masque at Coleoverton 
Attributed to Jonson by Brotanek. See Anon. 

The Masque of Augurs (6 January 1621/2 and 
6 [?] May 1622) 

Herford and Simpson. Ben Jonson, ii. 316-19; vii. 625-47; and 
x. 635-46. 

Morley, Henry, ed. Masques and Entertainments by Ben Jonson 
(1890), pp. 292-305. 

Reyher, Paul. Les Masques anglais (1909), pp. 184-5. 

Simpson, Percy, and C. F. Bell. Designs by Inigo Jones for Masques 
& Plays at Court (1924), p. 50, Design No. 63. 

Talbert, E. W. ‘Current Scholarly Works and the “Erudition” of 
Jonson's Masque of Augurs’, Stud. Phil, xliv (1947), 605-24. 

1621/2, 4 Jan. ‘To morow shalbe the Princes maske at court.* 
(John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, Letters of John 
Chamberlain , ii. 420.) 

1621/2. The Masqve Of Avgvres. With The Several Antimasques. 
Presented on Twelfe night. 1621. 

1621/2, 25 Feb. ‘A warrant to the Tower for hangings for the 
Banqueting house against the Maske at Shrouetide to be 
delivered to Richard Higgins. * (Murray, Dramatic Companies, 
ii. 192, from Inner Temple MS. 515, No. 7, apparently a copy 
of some part of the Lord Chamberlain of the Household’s Book. 
Other accounts for the masque are cited in Herford and Simp¬ 
son, Ben Jonson, x. 636^7.) 

1621/2, 8 Mar. [i.e. 18 March, More Veneto.] ‘At Theobalds the 
king’s gout grew worse, and kept him almost completely con¬ 
fined, his condition being aggravated by his irregularities and 
possibly also by his own fears, since matters are not proceeding to 
his satisfaction. Accordingly they gave up repeating the masque 
at the Court, much business being postponed and the audiences 
of ambassadors put off. ’ (Girolamo Lando, Venetian Ambassa¬ 
dor in England, to the Doge and Senate, C.S.P., Ven. xvii 
[1621-3], 265.) 

1622, 27 Apr. ‘The tilting that shold have ben on Monday was by 
reason of wet weather put of till Thursday, and then deferred 
till the 18 th of the next moneth and the second part of the maske 
till the 20 th for that the King was sodainly taken with the gowte 
or some such infirmitie in his knee. The Prince is nothing pleased 
with these delayes, (yf yt could be remedied,) the rather for that 
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now twise or thrise he had all in redines, and (as is saide) was 
desirous to make shew of the favor of a feather he had from his 
Spanish mistris.' (John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carle ton. 
Letters of John Chamberlain , ii. 433.) 

1622,11 May. 'The new Spanish ambassador Don Carlo de Columa 
(of the house of Count Elves or Yelves in Valentia) had audience 
the fourth of this moneth, and the next day was invited to the 
second part of the Christmas maske where he and Gondomar 
sat on either side of the King.' (Chamberlain to Carleton, ibid., 

p- 436.) 

1639/40, 20 Mar. S.R. ‘M r . Crooke & Rich: Seirger’ entered ‘four 
Masques viz 1 The Masque of Augures. Tyme Vindicated. Nep- 
tunes triumphes. [sic] & Panns Anniuersary or the sheapards 
holyday. w th sundry Elegies & other Poems by Ben: Iohnson.' 
(Greg, Bibliography , i. 52.) 

1640. The Masque Of Augures. With The Severall Antimasqves 
Presented On Twelfe-Night, 1622. (Head-title in the Folio. See 
Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson , vii. 629.) 

1656. ‘Twelftide [1621/2] appearing, and a Maske being to be 
presented by the Prince and other Lords and Gentlemen, my 
Lord Chamberlaine gave me in charge to repaire to the Venetian 
Ambassador, Seigniour Girolenio Landi with this message as 
from himself.' (Sir John Finett, Finetti Philoxenis, p. 91. See 
ibid., p. 103 for the date.) 

1656. ‘The night following [i.e. 6 May 1622] was represented a 
Maske, Acted the Christmas before by the Prince &c. At which 
were present (seated with his Majesty) the Spanish Ambassa¬ 
dors Don Carlos de Colma, and the Count de Gondemar, though 
this had taken his leave three or four dayes before, his Son and 
other their Followers of quality had their seates neere the King 
in a Scaffold on his right hand; the rest of them were bestowed 
together with the States, and other strangers promiscuously on 
a Scaffold behind the King, over the entrance there on the left 
hand of his Majesty. ... 

‘The French Ambassador Monsieur de Tillier receiving a 
kind of Invitation, by way of offer, to be present at this Maske, 
returned answer, that he most humbly kissed his Majesties 
handes for the honour intended him; but his stomach would not 
(he said) agree with cold meat, and desired therefore his absence 
might be pardoned, hereby pointing at the Invitation and 
presence of the Spanish Ambassador in the first place at the 
same Maske the Christmas before now repeated.' (Sir John 
Finett, Finetti Philoxenis [1656], pp. 105-6.) 
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1692. The Masque of Augurs is reprinted in the Jonson Folio of 
1692, Lin a -Llll 4 . 


The various records, strictly interpreted, give contradictory 
dates for both the original performance and the revival of this 
masque. Chamberlain says that the original was performed 
5 January, and the title-page of the quarto says the 6th (i.e. 
Twelfth Night). The second date is almost certainly correct, for 
Twelfth Night was a traditional masque date, and it is repeated 
in the Folio and by Finett. Moreover, Chamberlain several times 
predated an event by a day; in some instances it seems that he 
wrote his letter over a two-day period but kept the date of the 
first day. For the revival date there is a similar discrepancy, 
Finett indicating the 6th and Chamberlain the 5th. It is signifi¬ 
cant, however, that Chamberlain is writing of events a week in 
the past and that he says the ambassador was invited on the 
5th. Again, the 6th is probably the correct date. 

Jonson himself recorded a little additional information about 
The Masque of Augurs in a note which is appended to the last page 
of the quarto. Simpson found this note in only one of the four 
copies of the quarto which he examined—in B.M. C. 39. c. 34. It 
reads: 

For the expression of this, I must stand; The inuention was diuided 
betwixt M r . Iones, and mee. The Scene, which your eye iudges, was 
wholly his, and worthy his place of the Kings Surueyour, and Architect, 
full of noble obseruation of Antiquitie, and high Presentment. The 
Musique compos'd by that excellent paire of Kinsemen, M r . Alphonso 
Ferrabosco, and M r . Nicholas Lanier. 

An sint Musis & Apolline digna, / penes vos esto. / B. J. 

(Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, vii. 625.) 

The quarto text differs from that in the Folio, and Herford and 
Simpson think that the quarto ‘ was printed to serve the purpose 
of an acting-copy and also to be distributed at Court to privi¬ 
leged spectators and patrons'. I do not understand the evidence 
for this statement. 

Among the sketches and designs by Inigo Jones preserved at 
Chatsworth is one entitled 'The Colledge of Augures', which was 
probably intended for this masque. One might guess that it was 
revealed at line 330. 

Mr. E. W. Talbert (loc. cit.) cites sources for Jonson's mytho¬ 
logical material and for his knowledge of augural practices. The 
Simpsons point out that Talbert goes too far in his assumptions 
and in belittling Jonson's erudition. (Ben Jonson, x. 640.) 
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The ballad of John Urson, the bearward, seems to have attained 
some popularity, for it is several times copied or reprinted. (See 
Bentley, Shakespeare and Jonson , ii. 41-42, 69, 120.) 

Masque of Beauty 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 379-81, and Herford and Simp¬ 
son, Ben Jonson , ii. 272-5; vii. 163-8, 181-94; and x. 455-65. 

Masque of Blackness 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 375-8, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson , ii. 265-7; vii. 163-80, 195-201; and x. 445-55. 

Masque of Gypsies 
See The Gypsies Metamorphosed . 

Masque of Lethe 
See Lovers Made Men. 

The Masque of Owls (19 August 1624) 

Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson , ii. 330; vii. 780-6; and x. 
700-3. 

Morley, Henry, ed. Masques and Entertainments by Ben Jonson , 
PP- 340 - 5 - 

Nichols, John. Progresses of James /, iv. 997-1000. 

1624, 19 Aug. 'On the same day Prince Charles was at Kenil¬ 
worth, as appears by the following particulars of a present of 
provisions made by the Corporation of Coventry to the Keeper 
of the Castle, Robert Lord Carey of Leppington (afterward 
Earl of Monmouth), at the Prince his being there the 19th of 
August 1624.' (Nichols, Progresses of James /, iv. 996.) 

1624, 21 Aug. 'Another [masque] was lately presented before the 
Prince at Killingworth by Ben Johnson whiles the King was at 
Warwicke, but with what successe we do not yet heare because 
yt was but two dayes since. ’ (Chamberlain to Carleton, Letters 
of John Chamberlain , ii. 577.) 

1640. The Masque Of Owles At Kenelworth. Presented by the 
Ghost of Captaine Coxe mounted in his Hoby-horse. 1626. 
(Head-title in 1640 Folio.) 
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1692. The Masque of Owls is reprinted in the Jonson Folio of 

1692, Nnnn 3 -Nnnn 3 v . 

The date given for this piece in the Folio head-title is clearly 
wrong. The Prince is referred to in line 2, and there was none in 
1626. Lines 147-56 refer to Gondomar, the Spanish match broken 
off in 1623, and the deteriorated Spanish relations in 1623-4: 

But here was a defeat, 

Never any so great. 

Of a Don , a Spanish Reader, 

Who had thought to have bin the Leader 
(Had the Match gon on) 

Of our Ladyes one 5 y one. 

And triumpht our whole Nation, 

In his Rodomant fashion: 

But now since the breach, 

He has not a Scholler to teach. 

(Ben Jonson, vii. 785-6.) 

All this would have been stale in 1626. Since the masque was given 
at Kenilworth and contains several references to Kenilworth and 
Warwick, there is no reason to doubt that it is the piece of Jonson's 
which Chamberlain notes as given there for Prince Charles on 19 
August 1624. Though Chamberlain's editor gives two contradic¬ 
tory dates, 6 and 19 August (i.e. 'two dayes since'), the latter is 
correct, as indicated by Nichols's record of Prince Charles's pre¬ 
sence at Kenilworth on the 19th. 

The Masque of Owls is not a proper masque, but a comic 
welcoming monologue by the ghost of Captain Coxe who intro¬ 
duces six owls. 


Masque of Queens 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 382-4, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson , ii. 277-82; vii. 267-319; x. 491-508. 

Mercury Vindicated from the Alchemists at Court 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 389-90, and Herford and Simp¬ 
son, Ben Jonson , ii. 294-7; vii. 408-17; x. 545-52. 

The Metamorphosed Gypsies 

See The Gypsies Metamorphosed. 

(8115044) 
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Neptune 9 s Triumph for the Return of Albion 
(Not performed; prepared for 6 January 1623/4) 

Hart, H. C. 1 "The Captain" in Fletcher and Ben Jonson', N. & Q., 
Tenth Series, ii (3 September 1904), 184-5. 

Herford and Simpson. Ben Jonson, ii. 325-8; vii. 677-700; x. 

659-68. 

Morley, Henry, ed. Masques and Entertainments by Ben Jonson 
(1890), pp. 320-31. 

Nicoll, Allardyce. Stuart Masques (1938), p. 84. 

Reyher, Paul. Les Masques anglais (1909), pp. 302-5, 527. 
Simpson, Percy, and C. F. Bell. Designs by Inigo Jones for Masques 
& Plays at Court (1924), pp. 51-52, Design No. 65. 

Sullivan, Mary. Court Masques of James I (1913), pp. 132-5, 
247-8. 


1623,12 Dec. [i.e. 22 Dec., More Veneto]. 'The prince is preparing 
a masque, to which the Spanish ambassadors will probably be 
invited, as they did not attend the one last year.* (Venetian 
Ambassador to the Doge and Senate, C.S.P., Ven. xviii [1623- 
5]. I75-) 

1623/4, 2 Jan. [i- e * 12 Jan., More Veneto]. 'The prince's usual 
masque will soon be performed, and I hope to be invited, with 
some of the other ambassadors. * (Venetian Ambassador to the 
Doge and Senate, ibid., p. 192.) 

1623/4, 3 Jan. ‘Here is much practising against the maske on 
Twelfth Night and many meetings at noblemens houses in the 
aftemoones.' (John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, Letters 
of John Chamberlain , ii. 538.) 

1623/4. Neptvnes Trivmph for the retume of Albion , celebrated 
in a Masque at the Court on the Twelfth night 1623. (Quarto 
title-page.) 

1623/4, 6 Jan. ‘Upon Twelfe Night, the maske being put off, 
More Dissemblers besides Women , by the king's company, the 
prince only being there. Att Whitehall.' (Adams, Herbert , p. 

51) 

1623/4, 9 Jan. [i.e. 19 Jan., More Veneto]. 1 As regards his [King 
James's] instability or rather his stability in evil, I need only 
mention that the usual verses written for the masque containing 
some rather free remarks against the Spaniards, they were altered 
by his command, and while in others this might be the result of 
prudence, in him it is nothing but the fear of offending the Spaniards . 
. . . The masque is delayed. I had word from the Chamberlain 
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that I was to be invited with some of the other ambassadors, 
as I pointed out that my exclusion with the Spanish ambassa¬ 
dors would practically amount to a sentence in their favour 
in our dispute about titles. They had almost decided to invite 
the Spanish ambassadors this year, it being their turn, in the 
course of the usual alternation, but France protested that he 
desired his place, otherwise his country would not he friendly, and 
so everything remains in suspense and no one knows what will 
happen . * (Venetian Ambassador to the Doge and Senate, C.S.P., 
Ven. xviii [1623-5], 196, 197.) 

1623/4,17 Jan.' The maske for Twelfth Night was put of by reason 
of the Kings indisposition as was pretended, but the true cause 
is thought to be the competition of the French and Spanish 
ambassadors, which could not be accommodated in presence, 
and whethersoever of them were absent yt wold sound to his 
disgrace. ’ (Chamberlain to Carleton, Letters of John Chamber¬ 
lain, ii. 538-9.) 

1624/5, 8 Jan. 'We shold have had a maske on Twelfth night but 
yt was put of till to morow, and perhaps longer or altogether, 
as yt was the last yeare.' (Chamberlain to Carleton, ibid., p. 

596.) 

1639/40, 20 Mar. S.R. ‘M r . Crooke & Rich: Seirger Entred for 
their Copie . . . four Masques viz fc The Masque of Augures. 
Tyme Vindicated. Neptunes triumphes. [s*c] 8 c Panns Anniuer- 
sary or the sheapards holyday. w th sundry Elegies & other 
Poems by Ben: Iohnson.' (Greg, Bibliography , i. 52.) 

1640. Neptunes Triumph For The Retvrne of Albion. Celebrated 
In A Masque At the Court on the Twelfth night. 1624. (Head- 
title in the 1640 Folio.) 

1656. 'A Maske being prepared by the Prince (with the Duke of 
Buckingham, and others &c.) for Twelfnight a message was 
sent from his Majesty to the French Ambassador (by whom 
carried I could not learne) to this purpose. That whereas there 
was a Maske towards, and that his Majesty was desirous that 
the Marquess de la Inojosa, who had not seene any in this 
Kingdome, should be at it, he intended to visit him also (the 
French Ambassador, and in the first place, but would take it, 
as a respect to his satisfaction, if (to avoid the incounter, and 
question about their Precedence) he might before hand know, 
that he would be absent, framing some such excuse, as he 
should think fittest. [The French ambassador firmly declined 
to comply with this suggestion and said that any slights or any 
preference shown to the Spanish ambassador would be reported 
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to his King.] This message (the substance whereof he repeated 
to me two or three dayes after) was brought little sooner to the 
King, then it was made known to the Marquess de la Inojosa, who 
instantly sent for the Master of the Ceremonies, and in a storm¬ 
ing manner gave him a message (repeating it twice or thrice) to 
be delivered to his Majesty by him in this sence; that he knew 
what respect had been formerly given the King of Spaines (his 
Masters Ministers) especially those that had been here Extra¬ 
ordinary, and what alternative course of invitation had been 
used with them, and the French; that he looked for no less 
honour to be done to him then to his Predecessors, and that 
since it was both his right and his tume to be now invited, he 
would expect it, . . . with other words in an high Spanish Stile 
to that purpose, which when the Master of the Ceremonies had 
twice or thrice requested him to temper, to take time to think 
better of them, and to communicate his intended message with 
his Collegue (Don Carlos) he only yeelded to satisfie him in this 
last of communicating his intention (as he did that night with 
that much more temperate and considerate Gentleman) from 
whom wresting (as Don Carlos himself after acknowledged) a 
consent for the carriage of that message to the King by Sir 
Lewes Lewkner , the Maske was thereupon respited &c.' (Sir 
John Finett, Finetti Philoxenis, pp. 133-5.) 

1692. Neptune s Triumph for the Return of Albion is reprinted in 
the Jonson Folio of 1692, Mmmmj-Nnnrij. 

Neptune s Triumph is an allegory of English rejoicing at the 
safe return of Prince Charles and Buckingham from their trip 
to Spain to negotiate for the Spanish marriage. There was 
great anxiety during their absence, for the Spanish match was 
intensely unpopular (see Middleton, A Game at Chess), and at the 
Prince's return to London, 6 October 1623 (see Gardiner, A 
History of England from the Accession of James I to the Outbreak of 
the Civil War, v. 128-9), the rejoicing was unparalleled. Jonson 
apologizes for his delayed rejoicing in the masque: 

Cooke. 

But, why not this, till now ? 

Poet. 

... It was not time, 

To mixe this Musick with the vulgars chime. 

Stay, till th' abortiue, and extemporall dinne 

Of balladry, were vnderstood a sinne. 
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That all the Countrey, and the Citie-wit, 

Of bels, and bonfires, and good cheere was spent. 

(Ben Jonson, vii. 686-7.) 

Since King James was the most enthusiastic proponent of the 
Spanish match, it behoved Jonson to confine his rejoicing to 
Prince Charles's safe return and to avoid the almost universal 
relief at his escape from the clutches of the Spaniards, but occa¬ 
sional lines hint at the more popular cause, and the Venetian 
ambassador says that certain anti-Spanish lines were ordered cut 
from the script. 

The fact that the title-page of the quarto says that the masque 
was performed on Twelfth Night, whereas all the rest of the 
evidence agrees that it was not, suggests that this quarto, like 
that of Time Vindicated (q.v.), was printed before Twelfth 
Night. 

The impasse into which the pro-Spanish King James got him¬ 
self with his ambassadors probably accounts for the final cancella¬ 
tion of the performance of the masque, as Chamberlain had heard, 
but it is possible that the general subject was known to the 
Spaniards and that their arrogant demands were prompted by 
more than the familiar Spanish pride. 

Though Neptune's Triumph was never performed, Jones and 
Jonson salvaged much Of their work for The Fortunate Isles (q.v.) 
of the next year. 

Inigo Jones's design for this masque is preserved at Chats- 
worth. (See Simpson and Bell, Designs, pp. 51-52, No. 65.) The 
Simpsons give several accounts for expenses in the preparation 
of the masque, mostly for costume materials. (Ben Jonson, x. 
660-3.) 


News from the New World Discovered in the Moon 
(6 January and 29 February 1619/20) 

Adams, J. Q. ‘The Sources of Ben Jonson's News from the New 
World Discovered in the Moon ', M.L.N . xxi (1906), 1-3. 

Greg, W. W. ‘Jonson's Masques—Points of Editorial Principle 
and Practice', R.E.S. xviii (1942), 154. 

Herford and Simpson. Ben Jonson, ii. 310-13; vii. 512-25; and 
x. 596-604. 

Morley, Henry, ed. Masques and Entertainments by Ben Jonson 
(1890), pp. 242-52. 
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1619/20, Jan. ‘Thomas Cooke, one of the Gromes of the Prince 
his chamber, being sent in his Highnes service by ye command 
of Mr. Walter Alexander ... of two Message two severall tymes 
from the Court at Whitehall into London by Cripellgatt, to 
warn M r Ben Johnson the Poet, and the Players at the Black- 
friers to atend Hys Highnes that night following at Court, 
w ch severall services being done, he returned each tyme with 
answer. ... * (A manuscript bill in private hands. Ben Jonson , 
i- 235-) 

1619/20, 7 Jan. [i.e. 17 Jan., More Veneto]. ‘This night the prince's 
masque took place, in which he and ten other cavaliers made 
a brave show. Among them Buckingham was first, . . . The 
ceremony lasted more than three hours, attended by an extra¬ 
ordinary number of ladies very richly dressed and laden with 
jewels. His Majesty took part with much gaiety and greatly en¬ 
joyed the agility and dancing of his son and of the marquis, who 
contended against each other for the favour and applause of the 
king and to give him pleasure. I, as representing your Serenity, 
and the Ambassadors of France and Savoy were honoured and 
entertained in a seemly manner. We were all placed on a stage 
to see the dancing and afterwards, following the king, we went 
to see the supper, in the usual way. At the masque his Majesty 
sat under his usual large canopy, surrounded by numerous 
lords. Near him stood the former Archbishop of Spalatro, who 
daily advances in esteem and favour by the publication of 
books greatly to the king’s taste and in other ways. ’ (Venetian 
Ambassador to the Doge and Senate, C.S.P., Ven. xvi [1619- 
21], 138.) 

1619/20, 3 Mar. [i.e. 13 Mar., More Veneto]. ‘Dohna had the hon¬ 
our of being invited to the last performance of the prince’s 
masque, which took place on the day of carnival according to 
the calendar here. No other representatives of princes received 
invitations, only he and the Ambassador Caron of the States.' 
(Ibid., p. 197.) 

1640. Newes From The New World Discover’d In The Moone. A 
Masque, As It Was Presented At Covrt Before King lames. 
1620. (Head-title in the 1640 Folio.) 

1692. News front the New World Discovered in the Moon is reprinted 
in the Jonson Folio of 1692, Iiii 1 v -Iiii 8 . 

There has been a deal of confusion about this masque because 

it has been dated 1620/1, and a number of references to the masque 

produced on 6 January and 11 February 1620/1 have been taken 
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as applying to it. Dr. Greg, followed by the Simpsons {Ben Jonson , 
x. 596-9, but not ii. 310-13), has shown that references within 
the masque show that it was produced soon after Jonson's return 
from his walking trip, and that the references to the masque of 
6 January and 11 February cannot apply to News from the New 
World Discovered in the Moon. The remark of the Printer in the 
masque is evidently intended to refer, characteristically, to Jonson 
himself: 

Pr. Because one of our greatest Poets (I know not how good a one) 
went to Edinburgh o' foot, and came backe; marry, he has beene 
restive, they say, ever since, for we have had nothing from him; he 
has set out nothing, I am sure. (Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson , 
vii. 518.) 

Jonson's use in News from the New World of material which 
he elaborated at length in The Staple of News five years later 
has been frequently noted. J. Q. Adams (op. cit.) made a good 
case for Jonson's use of Lucian's Vera Historia and his Icaro- 
Menippus. 


Oberon , the Faery Prince 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 385-6, and Herford and Simpson,' 
Ben Jonson, ii. 284-6; vii. 338-56; x. 518-27. 


A Panegyre 

See Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, vii. 67-70, m-17; 
x. 392-4. 


Pan's Anniversary , or The Shepherds' Holiday 
(19 June [?] 1620) 

Brotanek, Rudolf. Die englischen Maskenspiele (1902), p. 357. 
Fleay, F. G. A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama 1559 - 
1642 (1891), ii. 14-15. 

Greg, W. W. 'Jonson's Masques—Points of Editorial Principle 
and Practice', R.E.S. xviii (1942), 153-4. 

Herford and Simpson. Ben Jonson , ii. 323-5; iii. 607; vii. 528-38; 
x. 604-11. 

Morley, Henry, ed. Masques and Entertainments by Ben Jonson 
(1890), pp. 332-9. 
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? 1619/20, 7 Jan. [i.e. 17 Jan., More Veneto ]. 'Yesterday at the 
prince's masque I saw Hay, though hurriedly, and paid my 
respects. . . . 

'This night the prince's masque took place, in which he and 
ten other cavaliers made a brave show. Among them Bucking¬ 
ham was first, and apparently he is as great a favourite with 
the prince as with his father. The ceremony lasted more than 
three hours, attended by an extraordinary number of ladies 
very richly dressed and laden with jewels. His Majesty took 
part with much gaiety and greatly enjoyed the agility and 
dancing of his son and of the marquis, who contended against 
each other for the favour and applause of the king and to give 
him pleasure. I, as representing your Serenity, and the Ambassa¬ 
dors of France and Savoy were honoured and entertained in a 
seemly manner. We were all placed on a stage to see the dancing 
and afterwards, following the king, we went to see the supper, 
in the usual way. At the masque his Majesty sat under his usual 
large canopy, surrounded by numerous lords. Near him stood 
the former Archbishop of Spalato, who daily advances in esteem 
and favour by the publication of books greatly to the king’s 
taste and in other ways.' (Venetian Ambassador to the Doge 
and Senate, C.S.P., Ven. xvi [1619-21], 135, 138.) 

?i6i9/20, 20 Jan. [i.e. 30 Jan., More Veneto ]. ‘The Prince of 
Wales has been slightly indisposed recently, being tired from 
dancing in the masques, which are performed, but the humour 
lasted a very short time and was very insignificant. ’ (Ibid., p. 

151-) 

?i6i9/20, 21 Jan. [i.e. 31 Jan., More Veneto]. 'These last days, 
after I had caught a glimpse at the prince’s masque, as I wrote, 
of Viscount Doncaster, I had no further opportunity of seeing 
him.' (Ibid., p. 155.) 

?i6i9/20, Jan. Thomas Cooke, Groom of the Chamber to Prince 
Charles, submitted a bill for two trips into London 'to warn 
M r Ben Johnson the Poet, and the Players at the Blackfriers 
to atend Hys Highnes that night following at*Court*. The bill 
is dated merely ‘Mensis Januar. . . . 1619' and gives no indica¬ 
tion of what service was rendered. (Herford and Simpson, Ben 
Jonson, i. 235.) 

?i6ig/20, 25 Feb. [i.e. 6 Mar., More Veneto], 'They are preparing 
another representation of the masque given some days ago by 
the prince. He is practising in order to take part in a tilting 
match in a few days.' (C.S.P., Ven . xvi [1619-21], 190.) 

1620. Hugh W. Diamond sent to Notes and • Queries a transcript 
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of 'one of the Exchequer documents ordered to be destroyed'. 
The document is headed ‘Ffor the Prince's Maske' and gives a 
detailed account of material for costumes and properties for 
twelve named characters in the masque, all of whom appear 
in Pan's Anniversary. The total bill is £38. 12. 10. At the foot 
of this bill is the item, ‘ For the Antick Maske at Xmas, 1620.' 
Since the total for this second item is £38. o. o., it is evidently not 
the same as the Prince's masque, whose total bill is repeated 
later again as £38. 12. 10. ( N. & Q., First Series, xii [1855], 
485-6.) 

1639/40, 20 Mar. S.R. 'M r . Crooke & Rich: Seirger -Entred . . . 
four Masques viz 1 The Masque of Augures. Tyme Vindicated. 
Neptunes triumphes. [sic] & Panns Anniuersary or the sheap- 
ards holyday. w th sundry Elegies & other Poems by Ben: 
Iohnson. * (Greg, Bibliography , i. 52.) 

1640. Pans Anniversarie; Or, The Shepherds Holy-day. The 
Scene Arcadia. As it was presented at Court before King James. 
1625. The Inventors, Inigo I ones. Ben. Iohnson. (Head-title, 
1640 Folio.) 

1692. Pan's Anniversary is reprinted in the Jonson Folio of 1692, 
Nnnn 1 v -Nnnn a v . 

There has been much confusion about the date of this masque. 
I have given above all the first-hand material which has—or has 
been thought to have—a bearing on the dating of Pan's Anniver¬ 
sary. Those dates marked with a query (the first five) precede items 
which have been thought to concern this masque of Jonson's, but 
which, in my opinion, refer to some other masque. 

The confusion begins with the first edition of the piece. The 
head-title of the 1640 Folio says, ‘As it was presented at Court 
before King James. 1625.' Herford and Simpson dated it first 
1620-4, probably on the King's birthday, 19 June (Ben Jonson , 
ii. 323-5), and then later changed their date to 17 January 
1619/20 (ibid. iii. 607, and vii. 528), and finally to 19 June 1620 
(ibid. x. 604). Fleay dated it 19 June 1623 (Biog. Chron . ii. 14), 
and Brotanek selected 19 June 1620 (op. cit.). 

That the Folio date is wrong is shown by the 1620 list of expenses 
from the Exchequer documents. (See above.) Though no day or 
month is mentioned, and no author or title is given for the masque 
presented in this year, the detailed expenses for the costumes and 
properties for a Tooth-drawer, a Tinker, a Fencer, a Juggler, a 
Corn-cutter, a Bellows-mender, a Tinder-box man, a Clock Keeper, 
a Mousetrap Maker, and a Prophet who is a tailor, all of whom 
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are dancers in the antimasque of Paris Anniversary , are too 
specific to allow any doubt that the account is for the preparation 
of this masque. 

The selection of 19 June by Fleay, Brotanek, and Herford and 
Simpson in Ben Jonson , vol. ii, derives from the fact that the day 
was King’s James’s birthday and that the masque celebrates an 
anniversary. Several allusions in the masque seem more appro¬ 
priate to King James than to Pan: 

Thus, thus, begin the yearly rites 
Are due to Pan on these bright nights . 

(Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, vii. 529, lines 5-6.) 

... in consultation of what honours they may doe the great Pan by 
encrease of anniversarie rites fitted to the Musique of his peace. 

(Ibid., p. 531, lines 66-68.) 

Of Pan we sing, the best of Hunters , Pan, 

That drives the Hart to seeke unused wayes, 

And in the chace more then Sylvanus can. 

(Ibid., p. 535, lines 180-2.) 

Pan is our All, by him we breath, wee live , 

Wee move, we are. 

(Ibid., p. 535, lines 192-3 ) 

Great Pan, the Father of our peace, and pleasure, 

Who giv'st us all this leasure . 

(Ibid., p. 537, lines 255-6.) 

The use of the word 1 Anniversary ’ in the title, and its repeated 
use throughout the masque, offer a further suggestion of a birth¬ 
day. Moreover, as Herford and Simpson noted in vol. ii, though 
they ignored it in vol. vii, the masque is full of summer allusions 
which seem highly inappropriate for the usual Twelfth night or 
Shrovetide masque. 

The production of this masque in 1620, then, is fixed by the 
Exchequer accounts, and the day, 19 June, is strongly suggested, 
though not proved, by internal evidence. 

Herford and Simpson’s note on this masque in their seventh 
volume (p. 528) is full of errors and unwarranted assumptions, 
part of which Dr. Greg pointed out in his review of the volume. 
(JR.E.S. xviii [1942], 153-4.) Though they say they have accepted 
Brotanek's date, they give 17 January, not 19 June. They say 
that the Venetian ambassador’s statements (transcribed above) of 
7 January and 25 February 1619/20—which they date incorrectly 
—refer to this masque, though neither of his statements gives a 
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clue which would be more appropriate to this than to other 
masques. They say that Thomas Cooke's bill of January 1619/20 
for summoning Jonson and the King’s men to Prince Charles 
refers to the preparation for this masque, whereas there is no 
evidence for such identification. In vol. x the Simpsons accept the 
date 19 June 1620. 

Part of the King's Entertainment in Passing to His 
Coronation 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 391, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson, ii. 261-3; vii. 67-109; and x. 386-92. 

Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue (6 January 1617/18) 

(Jonson’s For the Honour of Wales [q.v.] is a revision of this 

masque) 

MS. : Collection of the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. 

Brotanek, Rudolf. Die englischen Maskenspiele (1902), pp. 202-3, 
353 . 

Herford and Simpson. Ben Jonson, ii. 304-9; vii. 475-91; and x. 
573 - 90 . 

Morley, Henry, ed. Masques and Entertainments by Ben Jonson 
(1890), pp. 222-30. 

Nicoll, Allardyce. Stuart Masques and the Renaissance Stage 
(1938), pp. 83-84. 

Reyher, Paul. Les Masques anglais (1909), pp. 51-56, 513-14, 
524 - 5 . 

Simpson, Percy, and C. F. Bell. Designs by Inigo Jones for Masques 
& Plays at Court (1924), p. 50, Design No. 62. 

Sullivan, Mary. The Court Masques of James I (1913), pp. 106-19. 
Welsford, Enid. The Court Masque (1927), pp. 205-7, 314-17. 

1617, 29 Nov. * Here is the Prince of Anhalts sonne a fine younge 
gentleman they say and well accompanied. The Prince went 
two dayes since toward Newmarket to the King: he is practising 
for a maske at Christmas, which they say shalbe at the earle 
of Buckinghams charge.’ (John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, The Letters of John Chamberlain, ii. 120.) 

1617/18, 2 Jan. ’The Qu: hath caused y La: maske to be put of 
w ch my L d Hay should haue made at y* robes last night. The 
other w ch y® Prince is to make in the banqueting house on 12 th 
night, and wherein himself is to be an actor, is likely to hould. 
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... y e marchands of middleb. & y« East Indies haue undertaken 
to furnish y« excheque r with 5 oooo£, of w ch his ma tie hath bin 
pleased to assigne . . . 4ooo£ for y e Princes maske/ (Nathaniel 
Brent to [Carleton], S.P., Dom., James I, xcv, No. 3, quoted 
by Sullivan, Court Masques , p. 106, n. 3.) 

1617/18, 3 Jan. 'The Muscovie ambassadors shalbe feasted at 
court to morow, and on Twelfth Night is the Princes maske/ 
(Chamberlain to Carleton, The Letters of John Chamberlain , 
ii. 125.) 

1617/18, 7 Jan. . . the last night beinge twelfthnight was 
the masque, the antimasque beinge of little boyes dressed like 
bottells and a man in a tonne w ch the bottells drew out and tost 
too and fro, not ill liked the conceite good the poetry not so. 
The Ambassadors of Spayne and the Venetian was at it: the 
frenche not/ (Sir Edward Harwood to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
S.P., Dom., James I, xcv, No. 8, quoted by Sullivan, Court 
Masques of James I, p. 118.) 

1617/18, 10 Jan. 'The maske w ch was had on Twelwthnight [sic] 
wherein the Prince was one, y r L: will percieve the conceipt 
by perusing this little book. I must tell yo* L: it came far short 
of the expectacon & M r Inigo Jones hath lost in his reputacon 
in regard some extraordinary deuise was looked for (it being 
the Prince his first mask) and a poorer was never sene/ 
(Sir Edward Sherburne to Sir Dudley Carleton, ibid., No. 10, 
quoted ibid.) 

1617/18, 10 Jan. 'Twelfth Night was the Princes maske which 
(besides the two marquises, the earle of Mongomerie and some 
other Lords) was furnished and fild up with Sir Gilbert Haugh- 
ten, Aber Crommie, Ackmoutie, Hodge, Palmer, and such like 
dauncing companions. There was nothing in yt extraordinarie 
but rather the invention proved dull. Master Controllers daughter 
bare away the bell for delicat dauncing, though remarquable 
for nothing els, but the multitude of jewells wherwith she 
was hangd as yt were all over. The Spanish and Venetian 
ambassadors were invited and well respected there, which the 
French ambassador tooke in so yll part, that he hath expostu¬ 
lated very roundly that there is no more regard of him nor his 
master, and the Lord Chamberlain had orders to pacifie him 
as much as might be/ (John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, The Letters of John Chamberlain , ii. 128.) 

1617/18,10 Jan. 'The masque on 12 th night is not commended of 
any. The poet is growen so dull that his devise is not worth the 
relating, much less the copiing out. Divers thinke he should 
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retume to his ould trade of bricke laying againe.' (Nathaniel 
Brent to Sir Dudley Carleton, S.P., Dom ., James J, xcv. No. 
12, quoted in The Letters of John Chamberlain , i. 128.) 

1617/18,14 Jan. [i.e. 24 Jan., More Veneto]. *. . . Last of all they 
danced the Spanish dance, one at a time, each with his Lady, 
and being well nigh tired they began to lag, whereupon the 
King, who is naturally choleric got impatient and shouted 
aloud: “Why don't they dance? What did you make me come 
here for? Devil take you all, dance" upon this the Marquis of 
Buckingham, his Majesty's most favored minion immediately 
sprang forward cutting a score of lofty and very minute capers, 
with so much grace and agility that he not only appeased the 
ire of his angry Lord, but moreover rendered himself the 
admiration and delight of every body.' (Horatio Busino, Chap¬ 
lain of Piero Contarini, Venetian Ambassador Extraordinary; 
C.S.P., Ven. [1617-19], pp. 113-14. Busino's long account of the 
masque and the occasion, which is much too long for quotation 
here, is summarized and quoted at length in Mary Sullivan, 
Court Masques of James /, pp. 114-17.) 

1617/18, 21 Feb. ‘On Shrovetewsday the Princes maske for 
Twelf Night was represented again with some few alterations 
and additions, but title bettered.' (Chamberlain to Carleton, 
The Letters of John Chamberlain , ii. 142. See For the Honour of 
Wales.) 

1617/18, 22 Feb. ‘The tuesday night [Shrovetide] the Prince his 
Maske was very excellent well performed of the Prince. ... It 
was much better liked than twelveth night; by reason of the 
newe Conceites and antemaskes, and pleasant merry speeches 
... by suche as counterfeited Welse men.' (Chamberlain to 
Carleton, S.P., Dom., James /, xcvi, No. 27, quoted in Herford 
and Simpson, Ben Jonson, ii. 310. See For the Honour of Wales.) 

1640. Pleasure Reconciled To Vertve. A Masque. As It Was 
Presented At Covrt Before King lames. 1619. (Head-title in 
1640 Folio.) 

1656. ‘A Mask prepared for Twelftyde (wherein the Prince was to 
be a principall Actor) and that his first Exercise in that kinde) 
was a subject for the King to invite to it the Spanish Ambassa¬ 
dor, and to observe the promise his Majestiy had made him the 
yeare before to that purpose, the rather because a Marriage 
between the Prince and the Infanta was then in Treaty.' (Sir 
John Finett, Finetti Philoxenis, p. 48.) 

1692. Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue is reprinted in the Jonson 
Folio of 1692, Hhhh a -Hhhh a . 
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The unusual number of letters about this masque indicates the 
amount of comment on it in London—most of it unfavourable. 
To the modem reader Jonson's powers do not seem to have de¬ 
clined notably here, though Jones's spectacle as described by the 
chaplain to the Venetian ambassador may have seemed common¬ 
place. Evidently it was thought that the production was not 
sufficiently splendid to mark the masque d6but of Prince Charles, 
and the piece was revised and produced again six weeks later 
under the title For the Honour of Wales (q.v.). 

The relation of this masque, in which Comus is a character, to 
Milton's Comus has been discussed (see Welsford, Court Masque , 
pp. 314-17, and Ben Jonson, ii. 306-9 and x. 574-5), but not 
thoroughly analysed. 

The amount of external evidence concerning the date of this 
masque is sufficient to demonstrate that the '1619* of the head- 
title in the 1640 Folio is an error. 

The Simpsons give a number of expense accounts for the 
masque, and they reprint a long and elaborate description in 
Italian, by the chaplain to the Venetian embassy in England, 
Orazio [Horatio] Busino. (Ben Jonson , x. 577-84.) 

The Duke of Devonshire's MS. at Chatsworth was written by 
Ralph Crane for some courtier who, the Simpsons say, was either 
a performer in the masque or a patron. (Ben Jonson, vii. 475-8 
and x. 573-4.) Since the text of the manuscript is unique and 
several times corrects the Folio, they base their text on the manu¬ 
script. (Ibid., pp. 479-91.) 

The Shepherds' Holiday 

See Jonson, Pan's Anniversary. 

Speeches at Prince Henry's Barriers 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 393, and Herford and Simpson, 
Ben Jonson , ii. 282-4 an( * vii. 322-36. 

Time Vindicated to Himself and to His Honours 
(19 January 1622/3) 

Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson , ii. 319-23; vii. 351-73; and x. 
646-58. 

Morley, Henry, ed. Masques and Entertainments by Ben Jonson 

(1890), pp. 306-19. 

Simpson, Percy, and C. F. Bell. Designs by Inigo Jones for Masques 

& Plays at Court (1924), pp. 51,144; Designs Nos. 64 and 412. 
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1622, 21 Dec. *... divers Lords and personages of qualitie have 
made meanes to be dispensed withall for going into the countrie 
this Christmas according to the proclamation, but yt will not be 
graunted,... yet the Lord Burghley hath found favor in regard 
of his fathers age and weakenes, though some make another 
construction that his daughter Diana might not be missing at 
the maske, and therupon sticke not to say great is Diana of the 
Cecilians.* (John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, Letters 
of John Chamberlain , ii. 467-8.) 

1622/3, 3 J an - [i- e - I 3 J an - 1622, More Veneto]. 'Next week his 
Highness will give his masque. Sometimes they have invited 
the Spanish ambassador and left out your Serenity's. . . . 
I have so contrived matters so as to be sure of an invitation in 
any case.' (Venetian Ambassador to the Doge and Senate, 
C.S.P ., Ven. xvii [1621-3], 544.) 

1622/3, 4 J an - 'We have had a very wet and warme Christmas. 
The maske is to be on Monday and the King wilbe gon on 
Thursday, which is two dayes longer than he made account of 
at his comming to towne.' (Chamberlain to Carleton, Letters of 
John Chamberlain , ii. 472.) 

1622/3. Time Vindicated To Himselfe, And To His Honors. In the 
presentation at Covrt on Twelfth night. 1622. (Quarto title-page.) 

1622/3, 6 Jan. 'Upon Twelfe night, the Masque being put off, the 
play called A Vowe and a Good One was acted by the princes 
servants.* (Adams, Herbert , p. 50.) 

1622/3, 10 J an - [i- e * 20 J an - 1622, More Veneto]. 'Sunday 
next has now been appointed for the prince's masque. The 
French ambassador and I are invited. They say that the 
Spanish ambassador excused himself but he had previously 
attended a rehearsal privately. Every one thought that he 
would be invited because among other reasons as a new comer 
he had never before attended such functions. I gather that he 
wished to be there alone. * (Venetian Ambassador to the Doge 
and Senate, C.S.P ., Ven. xvii [1621-3], 549 - 5 °*) 

1622/3, 1 9 Jan. 'Upon Sonday, being the 19th of January, the 
Princes Masque appointed for Twelfe daye, was performed. 
The speeches and songs composed by Mr. Ben. Johnson, and the 
scene made by Mr. Inigo Jones, which was three tymes changed 
during the tyme of the masque: where in the first that was dis¬ 
covered was a prospective of Whitehall, with the Banqueting 
House; the second was the Masquers in a cloud; and the third 
a forrest. The French embassador was present. 

'The Antemasques of tumblers and jugglers. 
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'The Prince did leade the measures with the French embassa¬ 
dors wife. 

'The measures, braules, corrantos, and galliards being ended, 
the Masquers with the ladyes did daunce 2 contrey daunces, 
namely The Soldiers Marche, and Huff Hamukin, where the 
French Embassadors wife and Mademoysala St. Luke did 
[daunce].' (Adams, Herbert , p. 50.) 

1622/3, 2 4 Jan. [i-e. 3 Feb. 1622, More Veneto]. 'Last Sunday the 
masque took place, danced by the prince and ten other cava¬ 
liers. After various preliminaries and appearances of no great 
account, they descended in disguise from the sky in a cloud. 
It was a spectacle of some pomp and beauty but not attaining 
the royal standard of excellence. It lasted almost until day. 
His Majesty enjoyed it greatly. His Highness displayed grace 
and agility. The French ambassador and I were present, and 
I was entertained at a most sumptuous banquet by the Duke 
and Duchess of Lennox. Such gifts are not received without a 
return.' (Venetian Ambassador to the Doge and Senate, C.S.P., 
Ven . xvii [1621-3], 559.) 

1622/3, 2 5 Jan. 'Yt is somwhat long since I wrote, and longer 
since I heard from you till yesterday that I receved yours of 
the 17 th of this present: the cause of my silence was the often 
deferring of the maske and the Kings removing, caused by his 
indisposition, for here was nothing to write of but dauncing and 
feasting which was more frequent all this Christmas then ever 
I knew or remember, and continues ever since till now. But the 
departure of the French ambassadors Lady with her niece 
Mamadoiselle [sic] St. Luc (who bare a principall part in all 
these meetings) was the cause that the maske could not well 
be put of longer then Sonday last. The French and Venetian 
ambassadors were present and they say yt was performed 
reasonable well both for the device, and the handsome con¬ 
veyance and varietie of the scene, wherof Innigo Jones hath the 
whole commendation. Ben Johnson they say is like to heare of 
yt on both sides of the head for personating George Withers a 
poet or poetaster as he termes him, as hunting after fame by 
beeing a cronomastix or whipper of the time, which is become 
so tender an argument that yt must not be touched either in 
jest or earnest.' (Chamberlain to Carleton, Letters of John Cham¬ 
berlain, ii. 472-3.) 

1639/40, 20 Mar. S.R. Crooke and Seirger entered 'four Masques 
viz 4 The Masque of Augures. Tyme Vindicated. Neptunes 
triumphes. [sic] & Panns Anniuersary or the sheapards holyday. 
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w th sundry Elegies & other Poems by Ben: Iohnson'. (Greg, 
Bibliography , i. 52.) 

1640. Time Vindicated To Himselfe, And To His Honors. In the 
presentation at Covrt on Twelfth night . 1623. (Head-title in the 
Folio.) 

1656. ‘A Mask to be presented by the Prince, the Marquis of 
Buckingham, and other Gentlemen on Twelfnight, 1622. was 
for that day, and a second remitted till Sunday the ninth [sic] 
of January , principally with regard to his Majestes indisposi¬ 
tion, but as some thought, not without expectation that the 
State? Ambassadors would first be gone, to avoide the distaste 
that might be taken from their not Invitation, whereto it 
seemed his Majesty (for some Spanish respect as was thought) 
had no great affection. . . . Onely a dozen of their followers had 
places assigned them over the Lord Chamberlains Box at the 
entrance into the Banquetting House from the Princes Gal¬ 
leries. Monsieur de Arsennes Son, and their Secretary Sr. Con¬ 
stantine Huggins , were placed on the fourme beneath the Lords. 
The French Ambassador that night, and the Venetian supped 
with the Duke of Lenox , and entered the Roome with the King, 
both seated there on his left hand; the French even with him, 
and the Venetian somewhat more forward. 1 (Sir John Finett, 
Finetti Philoxenis, pp. 115-16.) 

1692. Time Vindicated is reprinted in the Jonson Folio of 1692, 
LlU 4 v ~Mmmm 2 v . 

The unusual amount of material concerning this masque derives 
not so much from its popularity as from its postponement and 
the tension created by a diplomatic situation in which the Spani¬ 
ards were seeking every occasion to enhance their prestige and 
the States ambassadors were not co-operating. (See Finetti Phil¬ 
oxenis , pp. 115-16, and Sullivan, Court Masques of James I, pp. 
130-2.) 

Though three different dates for the performance of the masque 
are given in the contemporary records, the agreement of the Mas¬ 
ter of the Revels, the Venetian ambassador, and John Chamber- 
lain on Sunday the 19th leaves no doubt that that was the date. 
The fact that the title-page of the quarto gives Twelfth Night, 
the day originally proposed, indicates that it was printed before 
the performance; the Simpsons suggest that this was for the use 
of the actors. (Ben Jonson , x. 647.) In any event, several other 
records agree that, though intended for Twelfth Night, perfor¬ 
mance was postponed. John Finett's date of 9 January 1622/3 is 
(8115044) o 
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suggested no place else and is probably a printer's error—the 9th 
did not fall on Sunday in 1622/3. 

Chamberlain is quite right in his objection to Jonson's attack 
on Wither in a piece which was produced, as Herford and Simpson 
phrase it, 'at the king's cost and in the king's presence’. (Ben 
Jonson , ii. 320. See also x. 651-4.) However inexcusable the 
attack, and however well informed the comment which Chamber- 
lain heard, there are no records that Jonson suffered for it. 

Professor Allardyce Nicoll suggests (Stuart Masques and the 
Renaissance Stage , p. 176) that the costume for Diana, sketched 
by Inigo Jones and preserved at Chatsworth, was prepared for 
this masque. Nicoll reproduced the sketch (Fig. 138). 

The Simpsons reprint several of the expense accounts for the 
preparation of the masque. (Ben Jonson , x. 650-1.) 


Virtue and Beauty Reconciled (?) 

In Hazlitt's Manual (p. 247) there appears under this title the 
following entry: 

*A masque in honour of the marriage of the King and Queen. By 
Ben Jonson. [1625.]* 

No such masque is known. Jonson’s Fortunate Isles (q.v.), a re¬ 
vision of his unperformed Neptune s Triumph for the Return of 
Albion , was in part a celebration of the marriage contract of 
Charles and Henrietta Maria. The marriage did not take place, 
however, until after The Fortunate Isles had been performed. 
Either Hazlitt had seen an unknown masque of Jonson's, or else 
Virtue and Beauty Reconciled is an odd and inaccurate reference to 
The Fortunate Isles . The latter seems somewhat more likely. 


The Vision of Delight (6 January and 19 [?] January 
1616/17) 

Brotanek, Rudolf. Die englischen Maskenspiele (1902), p. 352. 
Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson , ii. 303-4; vii. 462-71; and x. 
568-73- 

Morley, Henry, ed. Masques and Entertainments by Ben Jonson 
(1890), pp. 215-21. 

Reyher, Paul. Les Masques anglais, p. 524. 

Welsford, Enid. The Court Masque, pp. 198-204. 
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1616/17, 18 Jan. ‘On Twelfe Night was a maske wherin the new 
made earle [i.e. Buckingham] and the earle of Mongomerie 
daunced with the Quene. I have heard no great speach nor 
commendations of the maske neither before nor since, but yt is 
apointed to be represented again to morow at night, and the 
Spanish ambassador invited. Yesterday the Middle-Templers 
entertained the earle of Buckingham with a supper and a 
maske, .... The Virginian woman Poca-huntas, with her father 
counsaillor hath ben with the King and graciously used, and 
both she and her assistant well placed at the maske/ (John 
Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, The Letters of John Cham¬ 
berlain , ii. 49, 50.) 

1617-40? B.M. MS. Harley 4955 contains on folios 40 and 41, 
lines 57-125 of this masque. Herford and Simpson (vii. 462) 
conclude from the use of the present tense in the stage direc¬ 
tions instead of the past tense, as in the folio, that the manu¬ 
script is earlier than the printed text. 

1640. The Vision Of Delight Presented At Covrt In Christmas, 
1617. (Head-title in the Folio of 1640.) 

1692. The Vision of Delight is reprinted in the Jonson Folio of 
1692, Gggg^-Hhhh^. 

Miss Welsford (loc. cit.) notes that Jonson is reluctantly re¬ 
sponding to popular pressure in his preparation of two anti¬ 
masques for this composition for the Christmas season. She thinks 
that Jonson drew material for this masque from the Florentine 
revels of 1579 an< ^ the Notte d’Amore of 1608, and that the first 
antimasque was an imitation of the first part of the Ballet de la 
Foire St. Germain . 

Herford and Simpson [Ben Jonson, ii. 304) think that the 
masque bears the marks of decadence; they note with Brotanek 
that Shirley in his Triumph of Peace and Jordan in his Fancy's 
Festivals have taken over ‘Fancy’ as the presenter. 

Chamberlain’s implication that the masque was none too suc¬ 
cessful seems to be contradicted by his note of a second perfor¬ 
mance. His comment on the two earls dancing with the Queen 
implies that they were two of the masquers. Since Jonson does 
not give the precise date of performance and Chamberlain does 
not give the name of the masque nor the author, one could wish 
for other evidence that The Vision of Delight really was the piece 
performed on Twelfth Night, 1616/17. 

The Simpsons reprint some of the expense accounts for the 
preparation of this masque. {Ben Jonson , x. 569-70.) 
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BEN JONSON, JUNIOR 

There is no evidence for the existence of a playwright of this name. 

All the discussions of 'this promising young man* and the 
allusions to him derive from a single fact. George Chalmers 
extracted the following entry from the manuscript of Sir Henry 
Herbert’s office-book: 

1623, October 2. ‘For the Prince’s Companye; a new Comedy, 
called, A Fault in Friendship : Wiitten by Young Johnson, and 
Broome.’ (Adams, Herbert, p. 26, from Chalmers's Supplemental 
Apology, p. 215.) 

To this entry Chalmers added the comment: 'These were the 
Son, and Servant, of Ben Jonson.’ 

Herbert did not say that Young Johnson’s Christian name was 
Benjamin or that he was related to the laureate. All the comments 
of Malone, Gifford, Cunningham, Fleay, and others on Jonson’s son 
Benjamin who survived to manhood are shown by Mark Eccles 
(R.E.S. xii [1936], 264-72) to be fabrications or misconceptions. 

THOMAS JORDAN (Jordain) 
c. 1620-85 ? 

Stevenson, Allan H. 'James Shirley and the Actors at the First 

Irish Theater’, Mod. Phil . xl (1942), 155-7. 

Thomas Jordan is primarily a writer of the Interregnum and 
Restoration periods, but at least two of his plays were performed 
before the closing of the theatres. The date of his birth is unknown, 
but the year 1608 or 1612 is usually suggested. For a number of 
reasons, however, these dates are too early by a decade. For in¬ 
stance, about 1634, when according to one or the other of his 
assigned birth-dates he would have been about twenty-six or 
twenty-two, he performed a boy's role in Nathanael Richards’s 
Messalina (q.v.); three of the writers of commendatory verses for 
his Poetical Varieties, which was published in 1637, speak of his 
youth, and one addresses him as ‘the Infant-Poet of our Age’. 
Twenty-nine—his approximate age at the time Poetical Varieties 
was published if he had been born in 1608—is too great an age 
for an infant poet. In the light of this evidence of Jordan’s age 
in the thirties, it seems reasonable to assume that he was bom 
about 1620. 

Jordan first appears as a boy actor for the King’s Revels com¬ 
pany, which was acting, generally at the Salisbury Court theatre. 
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from about 1629 to 1636. (See above, i. 283-96.) He was still a boy 
with the company when he wrote and produced his play, Money 
Is an Ass (q.v.), and he was perhaps still connected with the 
King's Revels company, though it was at the time prevented from 
acting by the plague (see above, ii. 661-5), when he wrote and 
spoke a poem to the King at the dedication of Bushell's Rock in 
Oxfordshire in August 1636. (Not 1638, as Jordan says. See 
Stevenson, p. 156.) Shortly after, in 1637, he published his collec¬ 
tion of verse called Poetical Varieties. Jordan's theatrical acquain¬ 
tanceship is conspicuous in this book. Commendatory verses for 
the volume were written by the dramatists Thomas Heywood, 
Richard Brome, and Thomas Nabbes, and by the actor Edward 
May. (See above, ii. 509-10.) In the section entitled 'Elegiac 
Poems' appear elegies on the actor-manager-dramatist, Richard 
Gunnell (see above, ii. 454-8), and on the popular actor of the 
King's company, John Honyman. (See above, ii. 476-8.) 

Nothing is known of Jordan’s further activities as a player 
before the closing of the theatres. Possibly he was the Thomas 
Jordan whose son Richard appears in the manuscript burial 
registers of St. Giles in the Fields on 19 September 1638: ' Richard 
sonne of Thomas Jordan.' The parish included the Phoenix or 
Cockpit theatre in Drury Lane, and a number of actors lived in 
the vicinity. (See G. E.* Bentley, 'Players in the Parish of St. 
Giles in the Fields', R.E.S. vi [1930], 149-66.) The name is much 
too common to make identification certain, however. A Thomas 
Jordan was married to Margery Macham in the parish in Janu¬ 
ary 1616/17, and this record shows that there was another 
Thomas Jordan in the parish, but the proximity of the wedding 
date to the approximate date of the dramatist’s birth suggests 
that the marriage could have been that of his parents. 

Dr. Allan Stevenson has made the interesting suggestion that 
Jordan may have been one of the troupe which played at the 
Werburgh Street Theatre in Dublin, with Shirley as their princi¬ 
pal dramatist, in 1637 and for three or four years thereafter. His 
evidence is by no means conclusive, but it is suggestive. Jordan 
was probably in London when he wrote commendatory verses for 
Rawlins's Rebellion and Richards's Messalina, both of which were 
entered in the Stationers' Register in the autumn of 1639 and 
published with title-pages dated 1640. Jordan's Walks of Islington 
and Hogsdon was licensed for performance 2 August 1641, and it 
is said to have run for nineteen consecutive performances at 
the Red Bull theatre. Whether Jordan had any connexions with 
the theatre or the company at this time is not known, but several 
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of his prologues just before and after the Restoration are asso¬ 
ciated with the Red Bull. 

In 1641 and 1642 Jordan was deep in pamphleteering and 
popular writing. In these two turbulent years he issued A Medicine 
for the Times, or an Antidote against Faction; Pictures of Passions; 
A Diurnal of Dangers; A Speech to the People; The Christian 
Soldier; Rules to Know a Royal King from a Disloyal Subject; and 
London's Joyful Gratulation; and Professor Hyder Rollins says 
that when the theatres were closed Jordan ‘turned promptly to 
ballading, a number of his productions (like those in his Royal 
Arbor of Loyal Poesie, 1664) being mere summaries of the Mer¬ 
chant of Venice, Philaster, and other popular dramas*. (Cavalier 
and Puritan [1923], p. 14.) 

Jordan's activities during the Interregnum are obscure, but 
his publications were numerous. (See Donald Wing, Short-Title 
Catalogue . . . 1641-1700, ii. 279-80.) Some of his later verses and 
prologues suggest that he may have been connected with the 
surreptitious acting at the Red Bull (e.g. his Prologue to the King, 
printed above, ii. 489-90). At any rate, his dramatic activities 
did not cease, for he produced the masques, Cupid His Corona¬ 
tion and Fancy's Festivals, probably the lost play entitled Love 
Hath Found His Eyes or Distractions, a jig called The Cheaters 
Cheated, an entertainment called An Eclogue or Representation 
in Four Parts, and, just before the return of the King, a ‘Musical 
Representation* for General Monk called Bacchus' Festival. After 
the Restoration he issued a number of collections of verse, several 
of them very dubious publishing ventures. In a number of his 
publications before and after the Restoration he practised the 
publishing, fraud of preparing several copies of a work with a 
blank left for the dedicatee, and sometimes with a blank for the 
date. These he later filled in with appropriate names and some¬ 
times with new dates. (See below, The Walks of Islington and 
Hogsdon.) 

Jordan seems to have come into his own when he was made city 
poet and produced the Lord Mayors’ pageants from 1671 through 
1684. In this period his miscellaneous publications are fewer, 
and he comes to be recognized as London’s chief pageant poet. 
Jordan's death is supposed to have occurred in 1685, because, 
though he produced the pageant for Lord Mayor’s Day, 1684, and 
presumably saw to its publication immediately thereafter, he was 
succeeded by Matthew Taubman as city poet and pageant writer 
for the Lord Mayor’s show of 1685. (See F. W. Fairholt, Lord 
Mayors' Pageants, i. 100.) 
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Among his writing contemporaries Jordan seems to have been 
thought of chiefly as a pageant poet, and therefore as an inhabi¬ 
tant of the foothills of Parnassus. In Rawlins's Tom Essence or 
The Modish Wife , 1677, Tom says (Hj): 

But Mr. Loveall , as I hope to be Alderman, and ride in Scarlet, and 
have the Blew-coat Boys sing Jordans Poetry before me to the 
Spittle . . . . 

John Oldham in the advertisement to his Satyrs upon the Jesuits, 
'Written in the Year 1679’, assigns Jordan's works to the cus¬ 
tomary uses of inferior publications. Samuel Wesley writes a note 
on the lines: 


And stmt, say Jordan what he can. 

As goodly as any Alderman . 

which says: ' The Incomparable Mr. Jordan, (quern honoris causa 
nomino) who has made London as famous by his Lord Mayors day 
Poetry , as ever Pryn did Mount Orgueil.' (Maggots, or Poems on 
Several Subjects, 1685, A 10 and A u v .) Charles Gildon, in his reply 
to Rymer's attack on Shakespeare, says: 

But when he Robs him of all Genius, and denies him the Elevation 
of a Shirty, a Fleckno, or a Jordan, we must modestly return his Com¬ 
plement. . . . (Miscellaneous Letters and Essays, 1694, p. 90.) 

Jordan is put in the same category but by a more friendly hand 
in the anonymous Essay in Defence of the Female Sex, 1696: 

If this Rhiming Humour lasts, there's a good Sugar-Jobber spoil'd 
for an ill Poet; yet for his comfort, Time, Improvement, and two or 
three Books more may raise him to Rival E -S-and sing Lon¬ 

don's Triumphs, to the Envy of Tom Jordan of happy Memory. 

For other allusions, see Bentley, Shakespeare and Jonson, ii. 284. 


Bacchus ' Festival 

Bacchus ' Festival, or a New Medley; Being a Musical Representa¬ 
tion at the Entertainment of His Excellency the Lord General Monk 
at Vintners ' Hall , 12 April [1660]. 

The Cheaters Cheated 

Published in A Royal Arbor of Loyal Poesie, 1663. See C. R. 
Baskervill, The Elizabethan Jig (1929), pp. 316-21 and 473-90. 
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The Counter-Scuffle 

A New Droll: Or, The Counter-Scuffle: The Second Part . . . . 
Printed for the Readers Recreation , 1663. 

Cupid His Coronation (1654) 

MS.: Bodleian Rawlinson MS. B. 165, fols. 109-13. 

Leech, Clifford. 'Jordan's Interregnum Masques', T.L.S., 12 April 

* 934 . P* 262. 

The full title of the masque in the Rawlinson MS. reads: 

CUPID / HIS / CORONATION / In A Mask / As it was Presented 
w th good Approbation / at the Spittle diverse tymes by Masters and 
yong Ladyes y* were theyre scholers / in the yeare. 1654 / written 
By T: J: 

Though the masque is rather elaborate, there is not much 
dialogue. Dr. Leech notes (loc. cit.) that Fancy's Festivals, which 
was entered in the Stationers’ Register in 1657 as by Thomas 
Jordan and published in the same year under his name, lifts the 
opening speech from Cupid His Coronation and also takes its 
antimasque of nations. Leech takes this salvaging of material as 
confirmation of the assumption that the ‘T: J:’ of Cupid His 
Coronation was Thomas Jordan; the practice is characteristic 
of him. 

An Eclogue, or Representation in Four Parts (1659) 

Published in A Royal Arbor of Loyal Poesie, 1664. See Frederick 
W. Fairholt, Lord Mayors' Pageants, Percy Society (1843-4), ii. 
209-14. 


Fancy*s Festivals (1654-7 ?) 

Leech, Clifford. 'Jordan’s Interregnum Masques', T.L.S., 12 
April 1934, p. 262. 

*657, 8 June S.R. Thomas Wilson entered as his copy 'a maske 
called Fancies and festivalls as it hath been privately presented 
by many civill persons of quallity written by Thomas Jordan, 
Gent.’ (G. E. B. Eyre, A Transcript of the Registers of the Wor¬ 
shipful Company of Stationers, 1640-1708, ii. 129.) 

1657. Fancy's Festivals: A Masque, As it hath been privately 
presented by many civil persons of quality. And now at their 
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requests newly printed with many various and delightful new 
Songs, for the further illustration of every Scene. Written by 
Tho. Jordan , Gent. . . . 1657. 

N.D. [Another issue, 'Printed for Andr: Pennycuicke\] 

Dr. Leech points out (loc. cit.) that part of Fancy*s Festivals is 
derived and elaborated from Jordan's previous masque, Cupid 
His Coronation , which was given by young ladies in 1654. 

The Goldsmiths' Jubilee 

The Lord Mayor's pageant for 1674. See Fairholt, The Lord 
Mayors* Pageants , i. 81-83. 

London in Its Splendour 

The Lord Mayor's pageant for 1673. See Fairholt, op. cit. i. 
79-81. 


London in Luster 

The Lord Mayor’s pageant for 1679. See Fairholt, op. cit. i. 
90-92. 


London*s Glory , or The Lord Mayor*s Show 

The Lord Mayor's pageant for 1680. See Fairholt, op. cit. i. 
92-95, and R. T. D. Sale, Lord Mayors* Pageants of the Merchant 
Taylors* Company in the 15th, 16th, and iyth Centuries (privately 
printed, 1931), pp. 134 ff. 

London's Joy , or The Lord Mayor's Show 

The Lord Mayor's pageant for 1681. See Fairholt, op. cit. i. 

95 - 97 - 


London's Resurrection to Joy and Triumph 

The Lord Mayor's pageant for 1671. See Fairholt, op. cit. i. 74 
and ii. 109-38, 200-6. 

London's Royal Triumph for the City's Loyal Magistrate 
The Lord Mayor's pageant for 1684. See Fairholt, op. cit. i. 100. 
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London's Triumphs: Expressed ... 

The Lord Mayor’s pageant for 1676. See Fairholt, op. cit. i. 85-87. 

London's Triumphs: Illustrated . . . 

The Lord Mayor’s pageant for 1677. See Fairholt, op. cit. i. 
87-90. 

London Triumphant: or the City in Jollity and Splendour 

The Lord Mayor’s pageant for 1672. See Fairholt, op. cit. i. 

74 ~ 79 - 


The Lord Mayor's Show 

The Lord Mayor’s pageant for 1682. See Fairholt, op. cit. i. 
97-98. (Fairholt seems to think that Jordan did not write it.) 

Love Hath Found His Eyes , or Distractions (1641-8/9) 

(Lost) 

1660, 29 June. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered as his copies a 
number of plays, including 'Love hath found his Eyes, by 
Thomas Iordan’. (Greg, Bibliography , i. 69.) 
c. 1710-50. 'Love hath found out his Eyes by Tho. Jorden' 
appears in Warburton’s list of manuscript plays. (W. W. Greg, 
Library , Third Series, ii [1911], 231.) 

Moseley’s entry proves the existence of the manuscript of this 
play in 1660, but Warburton’s listing of it does not prove that he 
had owned it or even that he had seen it. (See Greg, Library , pp. 
225-59.) Jordan himself published ‘ A Prologue to a Play of mine , 
call'd , Love hath found his eyes; or Distractions’ and ' The 
Epilogue spoken by Cupid’, in his Royal Arbor of Loyal Poesie, 
1663, which was reissued as A Nursery of Novelties in Variety of 
Poetry [1665 ?]. The prologue is not very informative as to the 
character of the play, but it does show commercial and not occa¬ 
sional performance in the opening lines of the prologue: 

I know ye did expect me, but for what, 

To say we have a Play, the Bills shew that; 

Why, let's begin then, Sound—But some will say 
Are there no faults in th' Actors, or the Play. 

There is a later reference in the prologue to paid admission: 
€ Why let them laugh, they paid for't. * The reference to playbills 
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might, suggest performance before the closing of the theatres, 
were it not for the evidence that playbills were used to advertise 
London performances in 1647 and 1647/8. (Leslie Hotson, The 
Commonwealth and Restoration Stage [1928], pp. 26 and 34.) 

There are phrases in Jordan's epilogue which seem to refer to 
the wars, but I suppose it is possible that the mention of dis¬ 
tractions in Church and State and the opposition of King and 
people could refer to affairs of 1640 and 1641, and the loyal 
hearts weltering in gore could refer to the execution of Strafford in 
May, 1641. The relevant section follows: 

All our distractions now are out of date, 

I would they were so too in Church and State, 

That Englands King and People were at rest 
Without confounding eithers interest ; 

That jealousies and feares might never more 
Let loyal hearts lie weltring in their gore. 

The wish that * Englands King and people were at rest * would 
surely be inappropriate after the execution of King Charles on 
30 January 1648/9. This and other allusions in the epilogue seem 
to fit events between 1641 and 1648/9. The title of the play, it 
might be observed, is more like Jordan’s fanciful, allegorical 
titles of the Interregnum— Cupid His Coronation and Fancy's 
Festivals —than like hfs realistic and satiric Caroline titles— The 
Walks of Islington and Hogsdon and Money Is an i 4 ss. 

Money Is an ^ 4 ss, or Wealth Outwitted (c. 1635 ?) 

T[horn]-D[rury], G. ‘Jordan’s Money Is An Asse , 1668’, R.E.S. 
i. (1925), 219-20. 

1668. Money Is An Asse. A Comedy, As it hath been Acted with 
good Applause. Written by Tho. Jordain Gent. Licenced Novem¬ 
ber the 16. 1667. Roger UEstrange . . . 1668. 

N.D. Wealth out-witted: Or, Money's an Ass. A Comedy. Often 
Acted with good applause Written by Tho. Jordan, Gent. . . . 
Printed, with License, for the use of the Author. [Another issue 
with a new title-page and an epistle substituted for the title- 
page, prologue, and actor-list of 1668. See Thom-Drury, loc. cit., 
and Greg, Bibliography, ii. 924-5.] 

The rare issue of the play entitled Wealth Outwitted has an 
epistle addressed to John Philips, Esq., which contains the lines: 

This Play was writ by Me, & pleas'd the Stage, 

When I was not full fifteen Years of Age. 
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But ne're in Print till now; If rawly Writ, 

Consider 'twas subannuated Wit : 

Callow Conceptions, new come to the Light. 

(R.E.S. i. 219.) 

Since Jordan was probably bom about 1620, Money Is an Ass 
must have been written somewhere around 1635, if his statement 
about his age is to be trusted. Jordan was certainly not a parti¬ 
cularly trustworthy man, but in this instance there is confir¬ 
matory evidence that he was quite young when he began to write. 
Three of the commendatory verses for Jordan's Poetical Varieties , 
published in 1637, speak of his youth, and ‘J. B.' entitled his 
verses ‘On my Friend and adopted sonne M r . Thomas Jordan the 
Infant-Poet of our Age'. (See above, ii. 488-9.) 

The rather cryptic prologue printed with Money Is an Ass 
implies that the actors are all children and says that Jordan has 
trained them: 

The Prologue 
Spoken by Night. 

• • • • • 

Tis new, I me sure, nere Acted, there* s none know it 
We never had more Tutor, then the Poet 
Since it is thus, Let us harsh censures scape 
Had every Actor been some others Ape, 

Seen his Part Plaid before him, you might say, 

We had been Children, not to Act the Play; 

As lively as our fautours [sic], but (50 far 
Are we from such great helps, as those) we are 
Direct opposers, have no setters on 


We are but Eight in Number, therefore he, 
That drew this peice, being confin*d, not free 
Could not so well declare himself. . . . 


The suggestion that the actors were children is at least not 
contradicted by the names assigned in the cast: 


Captain Penniless, 
Mr. Featherbrain, 
Clutch, 

Money, 

Credit 

Callumney 

Felixina, 

Femina. 


Tho. J ordain. 
Wal. Williams 
Tho. Loveday . 
Tho. Lovel. 

Nich. Lowe. 

Tho. Sandes. 

A mb. Matchit 
Wil. Cherrington. 


Five of the eight actors named—Jordan, Williams, Loveday, 
Lovell, and Sands—appeared about this time in a long list of 
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actors called before the mayor's court at Norwich; they were 
probably attached to the King’s Revels company. (See above, i. 
286 ff., and ii, under the actors’ names.) The various statements 
and features of the play are curious. I can fit them together only 
by the pure guess that all the eight were boys in a touring company 
with an unusually high proportion of children—like the King's 
Revels. (See above, i. 283.) It seems possible that while Jordan 
was a boy actor in the company he wrote a play which the 
adult actors allowed the boys to present entirely on their own, 
probably under private auspices, since the performance took 
place at night. 

The play itself does not seem an impossible achievement for a 
bright fifteen-year-old with the stage experience which Jordan 
presumably had had as a boy actor. It is confused, and the 
punctuation is very strange, but there are a few neat speeches. 
It is an odd mixture of scheming gallants and morality-play 
conceptions. 

The undated issue of the play with the title Wealth Outwitted 
is another of Jordan’s attempts to flatter several patrons with one 
work. The name of the dedicatee seems to have been left blank so 
that it could be filled in variously. (See The Walks of Islington and 
Hogsdon.) The only copy reported, that which Thorn-Drury wrote 
about, now in the British Museum, is dedicated to John Philips, 
Esq., but Greg thinks that the name has been stamped in after 
the page was printed. {Bibliography, ii. 925.) 


The Triumphs of London; Performed on Friday . . . 

The Lord Mayor's pageant for 1675. See Fairholt, The Lord 
Mayors' Pageants , i. 84-85. 


The Triumphs of London; Performed on Tuesday . . . 

The Lord Mayor’s pageant for 1678. See Fairholt, op. cit. i. 90; 
ii. 141-76, 207-8. 


The Triumphs of London; Performed on Monday . . . 

The Lord Mayor’s pageant for 1683. See Fairholt, op. cit. i. 
99-100. 
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The Walks of Islington and Hogsdon with the Humours of 
Woodstreet Counter , or Tricks of Youth (1641) 

1641, 2 Aug. 'This Comedy, called, The Walks of Islington and 
Hogsdon , With the Humours of Woodstreet-Compter , may be 
Acted: This 2. August, 1641. Henry Herbert. ' (This statement is 
printed in the 1657 quarto on H 4 , following the epilogue.) 

1657, 21 Apr. S.R. Thomas Wilson entered for his copy 'a booke 
called The Walkes of Islington and Hogsdon with the Humors 
of Woodstreet Compter, a Comedy as it was Acted at the Red 
bull in S* Iohns Street, written by Thomas Iordan, Gent' 
(Greg, Bibliography, i. 65.) 

1657. The Walks Of Islington and Hogsdon , With The Humours of 
Woodstreet-Compter. A Comedy, As it was publikely Acted 19. 
days together, with extraordinary Applause. Never Printed 
before. Written by Tho. Jordan, Gent. . . . 1657. 

N.D. Tricks Of Youth, Or, The Walks Of Islington And Hogsdon, 
With The Humours of Woodstreet- Compter. A Comedy, As it 
was pulickly [stc] Acted nineteen dayes together, with Extra¬ 
ordinary Applause. Never Printed before. Written by Tho. 
Jordan , Gent. . . . Printed by Authority for the use of the 
Author. 

Though Jordan eliminated the name of the lowly Red Bull 
theatre from both title-pages of the printed play, it was copied 
into the Stationers* Register, presumably from the manuscript. 
This manuscript was probably the prompt copy, since that was the 
copy which normally bore the licence of the Master of the Revels 
at the end of the play, and it is at that point that the compositor 
set it up, and in Herbert's normal form. The date 1641 is con¬ 
firmed by a speech of Tripes in hi. 3, who, in trying to figure 
the age of the boy, says, ‘let me see, 1641. thou art now some 
14 years of age Dick \ In this year and the following one the 
occupancy of the Red Bull theatre is obscure, but the Red Bull- 
King's company appears to have been there in August 1641 (see 
above, i. 279-80), and they may well have acted The Walks of 
Islington and Hogsdon. 

We have only the word of the mendacious Jordan for the 
nineteen-day run of the play, but theatrical records are very 
scanty in the troubled days of 1641, and he may be right. If so, the 
play had the longest run of any known piece before the wars. (See 
above, i. 13, n. 2.) The Walks of Islington and Hogsdon is certainly 
not great drama, but its riotous vulgarity and its copious local 
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allusions probably had a strong appeal to such a rowdy audience 
as that of the Red Bull is reputed to have been. 

The prologue seems to suggest that there were recognizable 
impersonations among the characters: 

Yet to exalt your spleen, he hath invented, 

Persons that you’l all know when they'r presented; 

Nay they shall know themselves, and that is more, 

It may be then you ever knew before. 

If the prologue promise is correct, the impersonations would have 
added another appeal to the play, but Jordan may have been 
speaking of recognition of types—Jonsonian fashion—rather than 
of individuals. 

Perhaps there is verification of Jordan’s claim of the long run, 
in the verses for the quarto written by 1 R. C. in Art. Magist. ’ 

How have I task'd my self that now must clear 
A debt that’s due almost this twenty year ? 

These Walks *twixt Islington and Hogsdon will , 

(Like those " twixt Tempe and Parnassus Hill) 

Show how the Muses in their sportfull rage , 

Set all the Town a Walking to your Stage, 

With so much Wit, and Art, and Judgement lay'd. 

That nineteen days together they were play'd. 

* R. C. ’ seems to be speaking from memory of the run of the play, 
but it is possible that he simply took his information from Jordan 
or the title-page of the quarto. 

The second issue of the play with the title Tricks of Youth is a 
characteristic example of the shifty publishing tricks of Jordan’s 
later career. It consists of the sheets of the 1657 quarto, 

in which the original leaves A* 1, 2 are replaced by separate unsigned 
cancels containing—Title, Ai (verso blank). Dedicatory verses (28 11.) 
headed ‘To the Succour and Security of all Civil Wit and Learning: 
The justly honored [blank left for name] * and signed ‘Tho. Jordan", 
A2 [rejoicing that ‘all those Recreations are set free In sixty one, 
were damn'd in forty three"]. ‘A Prologue to the King" (34 11. ‘Sure 
such a Glory, so Serene, so Bright,') signed ‘T. J.", A2 V . (Greg, 
Bibliography, ii. 881.) 

In one copy the blank for the dedicatee has been filled in with the 
name of ‘ Will. Wimberley, Esquire &c. Sir. ’; in another with 1 M. 
Loman Sir’; and in a third with some name and rank ending 
'Knight’. (Ibid.) Evidently Jordan had the date on the title-page 
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omitted so that it too could be altered, for the line in the 
dedicatory verses, 'are set free In sixty one', suggests that copies 
were ready then, but in the British Museum copy the date 1663 
has been stamped. 


The Wasp 

In two letters to the Times Literary Supplement , 17 August 
1933 and 5 June 1943, Mr. James J. Gourlay conjectures that the 
play in Alnwick Castle, MS. 507, called The Wasp was written by 
Thomas Jordan. Since he offers no evidence, the play has been 
discussed under Anonymous. 

HENRY KILLIGREW (Kellegrew, Killigrave, 
Killigray, Killigre, Killigrey) 

1612/13-1699/1700 

D.N.B. 

Harbage, Alfred. Thomas Killigrew, Cavalier Dramatist , 1612-83 
(1930), pp. 34-37. 

Wood, Anthony Athence Oxonienses, Bliss, ed., iv. 621-3. 

Henry Killigrew, fifth and youngest son of the courtier, Sir 
Robert Killigrew, and his wife Mary, was baptized at Hanworth 
in Middlesex 16 February 1612/13. (Daniel Lyson, An Historical 
Account of Those Parishes in the County of Middlesex Which Are 
Not Described in the Environs of London [1800], p. 100.) He was 
the younger brother of the courtier-playwrights, Thomas Killi¬ 
grew and William Killigrew, the cousin of the courtier-playwright, 
William Berkeley, and of Queen Henrietta Maria's favourite, 
Henry Jermyn, and the father of Dryden’s 'Mrs. Anne Killigrew'. 
(Harbage, op. cit., pp. 27-38.) 

According to Anthony k Wood, Killigrew was 'educated in 
grammar learning under Mr. Tho. Farnaby, in the parish of St. 
Giles's Cripplegate in London, became a commoner of Ch. Ch. in 
the year 1628, and soon after student'. {Athence Oxon . iv. 621-2.) 
He received his B.A. degree 5 July 1632 and was created M.A. 
4 July 1638. {Alumni Oxon . ii. 849.) Wood says that he was 
created M.A., 'being then about to travel in transmarine parts, 
and entring afterwards into the sacred function, became a 
chaplain in the king's army'. He was created D.D. at Oxford, 
1 November 1642, while the King was there. {Alumni Oxon . ii. 
849), and soon after, chaplain to the Duke of York. After the 
Restoration he became successively almoner to the Duke, Canon 
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of Westminster, rector of Whethampstead, and, in 1663, Master 
of the Savoy, when Cowley was a rival candidate. He died 
14 March 1699/1700. (Ibid, and Athena Oxon.) 

In addition to his play, Killigrew published two collections of 
sermons, and a number of his Latin poems appeared in various 
Oxford collections. 


The Conspiracy [Pallantus and Eudora] (1634/5) 

1635, 5 or 6 Nov. '. . . being thursday, my sister Margaret was 
married to Edward Bysshe. . . . Wee are all ther the 2 days 
dinner and supper, all the batchelors (?), wee were at a play, 
some at cockpit, some at blackfriers. The play at cockpit was 
Lady of pleasure, at blackfriers the conspiracy. ’ (E. M. Symonds, 
‘The Diary of John Greene’, English Historical Review , xliii 
[1928], 389.) 

1:637/8, 13 Mar. S.R. Entered to Andrew Crooke. (Greg, Biblio¬ 
graphy, i. 47.) 

1638. The Conspiracy A Tragedy, As It Was Intended, for the 
Nuptialls, of the Lord Charles Herbert, and the Lady Villers. 
Written by M r . Henry Killigraew. . . . 1638. (Quarto.) 

1653. Pallantus And Eudora A Tragoedia. Written by M r . Henry 
Killigrew . . . Printed in the Year, 1653. (Folio.) 

1653. [Another issue, ‘Printed for Iohn Hardesty at the Black- 
Spread-Eagle in Duck-lane , 1653’.] 

The wedding of Lady Mary Villiers, daughter of Charles's 
favourite, the assassinated Duke of Buckingham, to Lord Charles 
Herbert, son of Philip, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, Lord 
Chamberlain, dedicatee of the Shakespeare First Folio, and a great 
patron of the drama, was performed by Archbishop Laud ‘in the 
Closet at Whitehall’, 8 January 1634/5. {Autobiography of Arch¬ 
bishop Laud [1839], P* I 5 2 -) Presumably the celebration at York 
House, which is apparently referred to on the title-page of the 
quarto, took place on the same day in the presence of the King 
and Queen. The wording of the title-page suggests that the play was 
planned for the wedding celebrations, but not actually performed 
then. Yet the publisher’s address to the reader in 1653 about the 
text of the 1638 edition indicates that a performance did take place: 

That this Play never saw the light in its true Shape till this day: a 
former Impression there has been of it, but One, not onely deform’d 
with all the Errors of an Uncorrected Presse, but what might else pro¬ 
ceed from a false and imperfect Transcript; the Originall Coppy being 

(8115044) P 
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then (together with the Writer of it) in Italy . Who was so farre from 
consenting to the printing of his Book at that time, that he had not 
then Corrected those parts of it, which he was forc’d to passe over with 
lesse care, by reason of the hasty calling of it out of his hands, by the 
Entertainment for which it was desig'nd. So that (I may say) the 
former Impression is no better than a Corrupted Fragment, or Foul 
Draught , of what this Play was intended, and differing so much from 
what it now is, that if the Corrections, Expungings, and Additions, be 
consider'd, it is almost the one half otherwise. This hath made me 
likewise impose a New Name upon it. (1653 [Hardesty] ed., A a .) 

The statement at the end of the last scene, presumably the 
author's, also indicates production and gives some suggestion of 
its elaborateness: 

This Play being Design'd for an entertainment of the King and 
Queen at YorA-House, at the Nuptials of the Ladie Mary Villers, and 
the Lord Charles Herbert, had Scenes fitted to evety [sic] Passage of 
it throughout, and the last in this place was a Funerall Pile, bearing 
on the top the body of the Dead Tyrant, and set out with all the Pomp 
the Ancients us'd in those Ceremonies. This Scene consisted onely of 
Musick and Shew; on the one side of the Pile stands a Consort of 
Musitians, representing the Priests of the Land, and on the other side 
of it another, representing the People. . . . About the middle of the 
last Stanzo, Timeus puts a lighted Torch to the bottome of the Pile 
which gives fire to some Perfumes laid there on purpose; the which 
wraps the Pile in smoak, and smells ore all the Roome. At the End of 
the Song the Curtain falls, and shuts both the Scene and Actors from 
the Beholders Sight. (Ibid., R 2 -R a v .) 

These two statements indicate fairly clearly that the play was 
performed at the wedding celebrations as intended. The publisher's 
admission that the numerous changes in the 1653 edition 'hath 
made me likewise impose a New Name upon it' shows that 
Pallantus and Eudora was the publisher’s title and The Con¬ 
spiracy , the original, presumably Killigrew's. 

There is no record of how the play came into the hands of the 
King's men less than ten months after the wedding, as the diary 
of John Greene shows that it had, but it is suggestive that Habing- 
ton's Queen of Aragon, which was also prepared under Pembroke's 
aegis for an elaborate court performance five years later, likewise 
passed into the repertory at Blackfriars. Fleay said {Biog. Chron . 
ii. 23) that 'The Conspiracy was acted by the King's men at 
Blackfriars, and had scenes fitted to it throughout, being the 
first English play publicly acted with scenery'. His information 
that it was acted at Blackfriars presumably came from the pub¬ 
lisher's address in the 1653 edition, since Greene's diary was then 
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unknown, and he must have assumed that the statement at the 
end of the folio—‘ Scenes fitted to evety [stc] Passage of it through¬ 
out*—applied to the Blackfriars performance, for I know of no 
other source for this rather sensational information. Scenery at 
Blackfriars there may have been, but the folio of Pallantus and 
Eudora does not describe it. 

The text of 1638 differs radically from that of the folio, though 
the differences are more in alterations, revisions, omissions, and 
additions than in the corruptions which the publisher claims in 
his address to the folio edition. The four pages of introduction, 
the prologue, the epilogue, and the bustling opening lines of 1. 1 
do not appear in the folio. Much of the prose of 1638 appears 
as blank verse in the folio, and there have been scores of altera¬ 
tions throughout. There is not much difference in length between 
the two versions, however, and in spite of some better-placed stage 
directions in 1638 and a number of minor exclamations and com¬ 
ments which make the piece seem slightly more stageworthy, it is 
doubtful if 1638 represents a text altered in the theatre for pro¬ 
duction at Blackfriars. Such inadequate collation as I have done 
suggests that 1638 is probably a passable version of what was 
performed at the wedding, and that 1653 is a thorough and pains¬ 
taking revision by the author to make the ‘poem* more elegant 
and less theatre-tainted. The statement about the scenery and 
the action in the last scene, which occurs in the folio only, would 
seem to be Killigrew’s recollection of the staging at York 
House. 

The publisher’s address to the reader in the folio recounts an 
event which, if accepted literally, would fix the composition of 
the play in 1630 or 1631 instead of 1634/5: 

When this Play came first abroad into the World, it found the 
approbation of the most Excellent Persons, and best Masters of this 
Kind of Writing which were in that time, if there were ever better in 
any time; Ben . Johnson being then alive, who gave a Testimonie of this 
Piece even to be Envy'd. Nor doe I know more than One Objection, 
that was ever made against it. Which was, The indecorum that 
appear'd to Some in the Part of Cleander, who being represented a 
Person of seventeen yeares of age, is made to speak words, that would 
better sute with the age of thirty. But the Answer that was given to 
One, that cried out upon the Monster ousnesse and Impossibility of 
this thing, the first day of the Presentation of this Play at the Black- 
Friers, by the Lord Viscount Faulkland, may satisfie All Others. . . . 
Sir, 'tis not altogether so Monsterous and Impossible, for One of Seven¬ 
teen yeares to speak at such a Rate , when He that made him speak in that 
manner, and writ the whole Play, was Himself no Older . (Ibid., A,.) 
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Killigrew was seventeen in February 1629/30, five years before 
the Villiers-Herbert wedding, and the statement earlier in the 
same address that he had neglected revisions in the play ‘by 
reason of the hasty calling of it out of his hands, by the Enter¬ 
tainment for which it was desig'nd', demonstrates that the play 
was not written so long before production. Whether Falkland 
or the publisher exaggerated is perhaps no longer a matter of 
moment. 

A shortened version of the play under the title, The Tyrant 
King of Crete, appears in vol. ii of the 1722 collected works of Sir 
Charles Sedley. V. de Sola Pinto suggests that Killigrew may have 
asked Sedley to correct it for him. (Sir Charles Sedley 1639-1701, 
pp. 280-1.) 


THOMAS KILLIGREW (Kellegrew, Killigrave, 
Killigray, Killigre, Killigrey) 

1611/12-1682/3 

Harbage, Alfred. Thomas Killigrew, Cavalier Dramatist, 1612-83 
(1930). 

Hotson, Leslie. The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage (1928), 
pp. 176-280. 

Owen, C. A. Thomas Killigrew, A Critical Study. Unpublished 
dissertation. New College, Oxford, listed in Work in Progress, 
M.H.R.A,, 1938. 

Stoye, J. W. ‘The Whereabouts of Thomas Killigrew 1639-41', 
R.E.S . xxv (1949), 245-8. 

Summers, Montague. The Playhouse of Pepys (1935), pp. 65-92. 
Van Lennep, William. ‘Thomas Killigrew Prepares His Plays for 
Production', Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies (1948), 
pp. 803-8. 

Thomas Killigrew, fourth son of Sir Robert Killigrew and 
brother of the courtier and playwright, Sir William Killigrew, and 
of the clergyman and playwright, Dr. Henry Killigrew, was bom, 
according to his own statement in his family Bible, in Lothbury, 
London, at 3.00 a.m. on Friday, 7 February 1611/12. The Killigrews 
were a family of courtiers, and Thomas, who had little formal 
education, became a page at the court of Charles I, probably about 
1625. (Harbage, op. cit., pp. 10-51.) Pepys's story about Killigrew's 
early theatrical interests probably antedates his service at court: 

I would not forget two passages of Sir J. Minnes's at yesterday's 
dinner. . . . The other, Thos. Killigrew's way of getting to see plays 
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when he was a boy. He would go to the Red Bull, and when the man 
cried to the boys, ‘ Who will go and be a devil, and he shall see the 
play for nothing ? ’ then would he go in, and be a devil upon the stage, 
and so get to see plays. (Diary of Samuel Pepys, 30 October 1662.) 

After young Killigrew became a page at court, there are 
records of several of his successful suits to the King in the early 
thirties. In these years he was also a member of the circle of 
Queen Henrietta Maria, whose literary fads are conspicuous in his 
plays. As early as 1633 he was interested in Cecilia Crofts, one of 
the Queen's maids of honour, for he records that Carew wrote a 
song in 1633 upon a dispute of his with ‘Mistress Cicilia Crofts'; 
and their names appear together in Mildmay's diary, 29 December 
1634: ‘ Dame Sisly Croftes Supped heere w th her sweete harte M r 
Tho: Killigraue.' (Cicilia and Clorinda, Part II, Postscript, and 
above, ii. 677.) They were married 29 June 1636 at the Queen's 
house at Oatlands. (Harbage, op. cit., p. 65.) 

In the autumn of 1635 Killigrew made the first of many con¬ 
tinental trips, this time to France and Italy, probably as a gentle¬ 
man attendant to the Catholic convert, Walter Montague. It was 
on this trip that he wrote his widely circulated letter on the 
contrived miracles of the Ursuline nuns, and, presumably, his 
tragi-comedies, Claracilla and The Princess. (Ibid., pp. 59-65.) 

After his return Killigrew lived in the Covent Garden Piazzas. 
He went abroad again at an unknown date, for he was en¬ 
countered by the sons of the Earl of Cork and their tutor in Paris 
in November 1639, and in Geneva in March 1639/40 and April 
1640. He had recently left Geneva for Basle on 16 April 1640. 
(Stoye, loc. cit., and Lismore Papers , Second Series, iv. 114.) 
He was at the English College of the Jesuits in Rome twice in 
March 1640/1, and back in Geneva in April 1641. (Stoye, p. 247.) 
He had returned to England not later than June 1641, for in July 
1641 the tutor in Geneva was replying to charges made by Killi¬ 
grew to the Earl of Cork, in London, and relayed by the Earl 
to Geneva. (Stoye, and Lismore Papers , Second Series, iv. 202-3.) 

From the beginning of the Long Parliament, Killigrew served 
as a messenger for the King for about a year, but he was arrested 
by Parliament and at least confined to London until he was 
ordered to be exchanged and given a pass to the Royalist army in 
July, 1643. He disappears for the next four years, but Harbage 
suggests that he may have left England with the Queen. (Op. 
cit., pp. 77-81.) At any rate he was an active messenger and 
minister for various members of the royal family on the Conti¬ 
nent until the Restoration. In these years of exile he composed 
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The Pilgrim , the two-part dramatic romances, Cicilia and Clorinda 
and BeUamira Her Dream , and the autobiographical two-part 
comedy, Thomaso the Wanderer . He was married at The Hague 
to a Dutch heiress, Charlotte de Hesse, on 28 January 1654/5, 
and appears to have entered the service of the States-General. 
(Harbage, op. cit., pp. 105-7.) 

At the Restoration Killigrew returned to England with Charles 
II, and Pepys, who crossed the Channel with him on the Naseby , 
remarks on his standing with the King. (Diary, 24 May 1660.) 
He received many grants from the King in the first few years 
after the royal return, most notably a joint grant with William 
Davenant which gave them a theoretical monopoly of the London 
stage. (Hotson, op. cit., pp. 197-200.) There were numerous diffi¬ 
culties about the definition and exercise of these powers. (Adams, 
Herbert , pp. 85-138, and Hotson, pp. 176-280 passim.) Two 
separate companies were formed, and in November 1660 Davenant 
took charge of the Duke's company, while Killigrew became 
director of the troupe of pre-war actors called the King's company, 
the most distinguished company of the early Restoration theatre, 
which acted first at the old Red Bull, then at Gibbon's Tennis 
Court, and finally at the new Theatre Royal in Bridges Street. 
Generally speaking, Killigrew's management was not so successful 
as Davenant's. He gradually mortgaged most of his interest in 
the theatre and eventually relinquished a large part of his mana¬ 
gerial function, and in 1676/7 he was forced to give over the 
government of the company entirely to his son Charles. (Hotson, 
pp. 256-61.) Killigrew continued to live extravagantly and had 
very little to leave his heirs at his death on 19 March 1682/3. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey beside Ben Jonson, and 
the King made a contribution to his funeral expenses. (Harbage, 
p P . 122-39.) 

There are portraits of Killigrew in the National Portrait Gallery, 
and, with Thomas Carew, at Windsor Castle; an engraving by 
Faithome prepared for the folio of 1664, a Hollar caricature in 
the British Museum, and, according to the D.N.B. account, an 
engraving of him and Lord Coleraine as princely shepherds in 
a masque. 


Collected Edition 

Comedies and Tragedies. Written by Thomas Killigrew , Page of 
Honour to King Charles the First and Groom of the Bed-Chamber to 
King Charles the Second. . . . 1664. 
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Bellamira Her Dream, or The Love of Shadows , Par/s / and 

// (1650-2) 

Harbage, Alfred. Thomas Killigrew, Cavalier Dramatist, 1612-83 
(1930), PP- 211-18. Includes synopsis. 

1663, 24 Oct. S.R. Bellamira was eighth of the ‘nine plays in one 
volume’ entered to Herringman. (Greg, Bibliography, i. 70.) 
1663. The First Part Of Bellamira her Dream: Or, The Love of 
Shadows.. . . Written in Venice, By Thomas Killigrew . .. 1663. 
(Separate title-page in the folio of 1664. The second part has 
a similar title-page.) 

This long play is another of Killigrew’s Interregnum closet 
dramas. If his title-page statements that both parts of the piece 
were written at Venice are to be believed, they must have been 
composed while he was the King’s agent there from 1650 to 1652. 
(See Harbage, pp. 86-99.) 

The play as a whole is a great farrago of the situations and 
characters of romance, but Harbage thinks that specific use has 
been made of Cymbeline. He also notes that though the play is 
clearly closet drama, the stage directions anticipate Restoration 
methods. These notable directions are nearly all in Part II. 


Cicilia and Clorinda, or Love in Arms, Parts I and II 
(1649-50) 

MS .: Folger Shakespeare Library, MS. 4458. The two parts are 

in separate folio bindings. 

Harbage, Alfred. Thomas Killigrew, Cavalier Dramatist, 1612-83 
(1930), pp. 203-n; includes synopsis. 

Van Lennep, William. ‘ Thomas Killigrew Prepares His Plays for 
Production', Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies (1948), 
pp. 803-8. 

1663, 24 Oct. S.R. Numbers 4 and 5 of the ‘nine plays in one 
volume' entered to Henry Herringman comprise the two parts 
of this play. (Greg, Bibliography , i. 70.) 

1663. The First Part Of Cicilia & Clorinda, Or, Love in Arms_ 

Written in Turin By Thomas Killigrew . . . 1663. The Second 
Part. . . Written in Florence . . . 1663. (Separate title-pages in 
the folio of 1664.) 
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If Killigrew's title-page statement of place of composition is 
correct, the play must have been written from November 1649 
to January 1649/50, when he was on an embassy in the two cities 
named. (Harbage, p. 204.) The source of the play is Mile de 
Scud6ry's Artamhne ou le grand Cyrus (ibid., pp. 204-11); it was 
surely not originally intended for production, but Killigrew seems 
to have been planning a production in 1666/7. (Van Lennep, loc. 
cit.) 

The Folger MS. is a handsome one. A hasty collation shows that 
the text does not differ greatly from the folio except in the differ¬ 
ent numbering of the scenes to make four acts instead of five in 
Part I, and in a number of the stage directions in Part II. 


Claracilla (1636) 

MS. : Castle Howard Library, ‘ Clarasilla / A tragie Contmidee / 
The Seane Sicily I Juene 1630 I Thomas Killigrew '. (F. S. Boas, 
T.L.S., 18 March 1944.) 

Harbage, Alfred. Thomas Killigrew , Cavalier Dramatist , 1612-83 
(1930), pp. 144-75; includes synopsis. 

Van Lennep, William. Thomas Killigrew Prepares His Plays for 
Production 1 , Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies (1948), 
pp. 803-8. 


1640, 4 Aug. S.R. entry to Andrew Crooke. (Greg, Bibliography , 
i. 53 ) 

1641. Claracilla: A Tragae-Comedy. As it was Presented at the 
Phoenix in Drury-Lane, by her Majesties Servants . . . 1641. 
(Separate title-page in duodecimo of 1641. The joint title-page 
for Claracilla and The Prisoners gives the same date and the 
same acting company and theatre.) 

1652/3, 2-9 Mar. ‘The poor Comoedians, (whose sad condition 
ought to be look'd upon with a pittying Eye, as being debarr'd 
of that livelyhood, to which they were bred up) adventuring 
not long since to Act a Play called Claracilla at one Mr. Gibbions 
his Tennis Court ; an ill Beest , or rather Bird (because the rest 
denyed him a share of their profits) be—t his own nest, causing 
the poor Actors to be routed by the Souldiery.* (Mercurius 
Democritus, 2-9 March 1652/3, as quoted by Hotson, Common¬ 
wealth and Restoration Stage, pp. 49-50.) 

1660, 1 Dec. ‘Claricilla' is in Sir Henry Herbert's ‘List of plays 
acted by the Kings Companie at the Red Bull and the new 
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house in Gibbon’s Tennis Court near Clare Market*. (Adams, 
Herbert , pp. 116-18.) 

1661, 4 July. 'In the afternoon I went to the Theatre, and there 
I saw "Claracilla'*, (the first time I ever saw it), well acted.* 
(Diary of Pepys.) 

1662/3, 5 Jan. 'To the Cockpitt, where we saw "Claracilla**, a 
poor play, done by the King's house (but neither the King nor 
Queen were there, but only the Duke and Duchess . . .); but to 
my very little content, they not acting in any degree like the 
Duke’s people. * (Ibid.) 

1663. Claricilla, A Tragi-Comedy, The Scene Sicily . Written by 
Thomas Killigrew, In Rome ... 1663. (Separate title-page in the 
1664 folio.) 

1668/9, 9 Mar. '. . . and so my wife and I towards the King's 
playhouse, . . . and so took them all to see "Claracilla**. which 
do not please me almost at all, though there are some good 
tilings in it. * (Diary of Pepys.) 

The statement on both the separate and the general title-page 
of the 1641 edition that the play was acted by Queen Henrietta's 
players at the Phoenix in Drury Lane indicates a performance 
before 12 May 1636, since the Queen’s company did not act at the 
Phoenix after that date. (See above, i. 236-9.) Shirley refers to 
the play in the prologue for the Dublin performance of his 
Rosania, later acted at the Globe and published under the title The 
Doubtful Heir . 

Rosania ? Mee thinks I hear one say. 

What's that ? 'Tis a strange title to a Play. 

One asks his friend, who late from travell came. 

What 'tis, supposing it some Countries name; 

Who rather then acknowledge ignorance. 

Perhaps sayes 'Tis some pretty town in France 
Or Italy, and wittily discloses, 

'Twas call'd Rosania for the store of Roses. 

A witty Comment: others that have seen. 

And fashionably observ'd the English Scene, 

Say, (but with lesse hope to be understood) 

Such titles unto Playes are now the mood, 

Aglaura, Claricilla, names that may 

(Being Ladies) grace, and bring guests to the Play. 

(Poems &c. [1646], Part ii, D x v .) 

Since Shirley (q.v.), who had long written plays for performance 
by the Queen's company at the Phoenix, left that company to go 
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to Dublin in 1636 and never wrote for it again, the suggestion is 
that he had seen the play before he left for Ireland; it was not 
published until his Irish career was over. 

The title-page in the folio says that the play was composed in 
Rome, and since Killigrew was in Rome at some time between 
January 1635/6 and June 1636, and at no other time, so far as we 
know, before the play appeared in the Stationers' Register (Har- 
bage, op. cit., pp. 60-61,144-5), the date of its composition is fixed, 
according to his statement, to that period. If the title-page state¬ 
ment of performance is also reliable, Claracilla must have been 
sent back from Rome in advance of its author, for there was 
scarcely time for consideration, acceptance, preparation of a 
prompt copy, rehearsal, and performance between Killigrew's 
return from the Continent (ibid., pp. 60-61) and the closing of 
the theatres because of plague, on 12 May 1636. 

Harbage has shown (op. cit., pp. 147-72) that Killigrew's three 
first plays, The Prisoners , Claracilla , and The Princess , are largely 
composed of material adapted from Armand Desmarets de Saint- 
Sorlin's Ariane, printed in French in 1632. 

These three plays are so dominantly courtly romances and so 
close to the taste of the circle of Henrietta Maria that one is 
tempted by Harbage's suggestion (op. cit., p. 172) that they were 
probably staged at court for the King and Queen before they 
were performed publicly. Yet if the title-page statement about the 
Phoenix performance of Claracilla is correct, it is unlikely that 
there was time for a court performance between the composition 
of the play in Rome and the latest possible date for performance 
by the Queen's company at the Phoenix. Moreover, Killigrew 
would probably have boasted of a court performance on one of 
the title-pages, or included a court prologue had there been such 
a thing. 

There are a number of revisions of the 1641 text in the 1664 
folio, probably made by Killigrew himself. The Castle Howard 
MS. of the play examined by F. S. Boas ( 7 \L.S., 18 March 1944) 
is in the hand of a scribe, with occasional blanks, corruptions, and 
corrections, as if taken from a difficult original or from dictation. 
Its text is nearer 1641 than 1664, but shows a number of readings 
independent of either. Mr. Boas reports that the manuscript is 
handsomely bound, possibly as a presentation copy, and that 
several scribblings suggest that the manuscript passed through 
the hands of Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 
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PLAYS AND PLAYWRIGHTS 

Love at First Sight 
See Killigrew, The Princess. 

Love in Arms 

See Killigr ew, Cicilia and Clorinda. 


The Love of Shadows 
See Killigrew, Bellamira Her Dream. 


The Parson's Wedding (1639-40) 

Editions: Reprinted in Dodsley’s A Select Collection of Old 
Plays (1744), vol. ix, and in subsequent editions; also in Montague 
Summers’s Restoration Comedies. 


Harbage, Alfred. Thomas Killigrew, Cavalier Dramatist, 1612-83 
(1930), pp. 176-9°; includes synopsis. , 

Keast, William R. * Killigrew’s Use of Donne m The Parson s 
Wedding”', M.L.R. xlv (1950), 512-15- 
Lawrence, W. J. The Elizabethan Playhouse and Other Studies, 

First Series (1912), PP-. 93-96- , . 

Stoye, J. W. 'The Whereabouts of Thomas Killigrew 1639-41 , 

Van Lennep^WUllam. “Thomas Killigrew Prepares His Plays for 
Production’, Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies (1940). 
pp. 803-8. 


1663 24 Oct. S.R. 'the Parsons Wedding. A Comedy, the Scene 
London’ is second in the list of ‘nine plays in one volume 
entered to Henry Herringman. (Greg, Bibliography, 1. 70.) 

1663. The Parsons Wedding, A Comedy. The Scene London. 
Written At Basil in Switzerland . . . 1663. (Separate title-page 
in the folio of 1664.) 

1663-4. In Sir Henry Herbert’s rough accounts for these years 
appears a list of fees which are apparently for the licensing of 
plays. The first entry is dated 3 November 1663. The others are 
undated. The eighth entry is ‘ Parsons Wedinge-2 . (Adams, 

1664 4 Oct 'To-morrow they told us should be acted, or the day 
after, a new play, called “The Parson’s Dreame,’ acted all by 
women. ’ (Diary of Pepys.) 
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1664, ii Oct. ‘[Leullin] tells me what a bawdy loose play this 
“Parson’s Wedding” is, that is acted by nothing but women at 
the King’s house.' (Diary of Pepys.) 

Though there is no external evidence of a performance of this 
bawdy comedy before the closing of the theatres, numerous 
references in the play make it quite clear that it was at least in¬ 
tended to be staged then. It is full of allusions to events of 1639 
and 1640, most of which have been noted before. In 1. 1 Parson 
clearly refers to the Bishops’ Wars: 

. . . For now the War is done, Broken breech, Wood-monger, Rag¬ 
man, Butcher, and Link-boy, (Comrades that made up the ragged 
Regiment in this holy War) think to return and be admitted to serve 
out their times again. . . . He a Captain ? an Apocryphal Modern one, 
that went Convoy once to Brainford with those Troops that conducted 
the Contribution-Puddings in the late holy War, when the City ran 
mad after their Russet Levites, Apron-Rogues, with horn hands. 

In hi. 1 Constant makes a remark about the plague bill which 
would fit the report of 18 June 1640 (see above, ii. 670): 

Pleas. . . . Mr. Constant , what think you of seeing a Play this after¬ 
noon ? is it not too hot to venture this Infectious time ? 

Const. Fie, Madam, there's no danger, the Bill decreas’d Twenty 
last week. 

The characters repeatedly refer to the platonic-love fad (1. 3; 11. 2; 
11. 7; v. 2), to the courtiers’ plays of the late thirties (111. 2; v. 4), 
and in ill. 2 there is a very specific reference to a play by a 
courtier who was knighted ‘ In the North, the last great knighting, 
when ’twas Gods great Mercy we were not all Knights’, which 
must refer to Charles’s knighting of a large number of his courtiers 
in and around Berwick at the close of the First Bishops’ War in the 
summer of 1639. (See Shaw, The Knights of England , ii. 206-7.) 
As Fleay pointed out, there is a clear allusion in iv. 4 to the 
troubles of Prince Charles’s company at the Red Bull at the end 
of September 1639, over their abusive play called The Whore New 
Vampt. (See above, i. 314-15.) In this passage Captain says to 
Parson , *. . . therefore I say, while you live, let the Whore alone 
till she wears out; nor is it safe to vamp them, as you shall find’. 

These allusions to ephemeral interests of 1639 and 1640 seem to 
me clear evidence that the play was intended for production late 
in 1639 or in 1640. The allusions have been obscured, however, 
by the fact that our only text of the play was printed in 1663, and 
it had evidently been revised in the meantime. In addition to 
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these references to events of 1639 and 1640 there are also allusions 
to the committees of the Long Parliament, to the absence of the 
King during the Interregnum—‘ I hope to see him hang’d for that 
Commission, when the King comes to his Place again* (1. 1)—and 
to the good old days when soldiers were excluded from London 
(1. 2). These references, it seems to me, must surely be later 
additions, for by the time it was possible to make the Common¬ 
wealth allusions, surely such pre-holocaust trivia as the sup¬ 
pression of The Whore New Vampt would have been completely 
forgotten. 

The great number of allusions in the play to events of 1639-40 
have generally been thought to be contradicted by Killigrew’s 
statement on the title-page of the play in the folio that it was 
‘Written at Basil in Switzerland*, for it was thought that he 
could have been at Basle only in December 1635, January 1635/6, 
or during the wars. (Harbage, pp. 61, 178, n. 1.) Mr. Stoye has 
recently, however, pointed out evidence that on 16 April 1640 
M. Marcombes, tutor to the sons of the Earl of Cork, wrote that 
Thomas Killigrew had just left Geneva for Basle. (Stoye, loc. cit., 
and Lismore Papers , Second Series, iv. 114.) However dubious one 
may be, then, about the complete accuracy of these geographical 
title-page statements, it is quite within the evidence that Killi¬ 
grew wrote at least part of The Parson's Wedding at Basle in the 
spring of 1640. 

In addition to the internal evidence of date in the play, there 
is also evidence, as Fleay pointed out (Biog. Chron. ii. 25)—though 
most of his successors have denied it—that The Parson s Wedding 
was prepared for acting by the King’s men at Blackfriars theatre. 
Jacobean and Caroline actors did not advertise their competitors, 
and when a play has as many references to one company as this 
one has, it is almost certain to have been the property of that com¬ 
pany. In The Parson's Wedding the characters refer twice to the 
Blackfriars theatre. In iv. 1 Jolly says: 

Yes, I have got the Black-fryers Musick; I was fain to stay till the 
last Act; and who do you think I saw there ? 

And in v. 1 Captain says: 

But who should I meet at the corner of the Piazza, but Joseph 
T ay lor ; he tells me there's a new Play at the Fryers to day, and I have 
bespoke a Box for Master Wild and his Bride. 

Though the play is larded with scores of references to London per¬ 
sons and places, it is notable that no theatre except Blackfriars 
and no actors except King's men are referred to. 
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Especially suggestive of intimate advertising is the reference in 
the last quotation to a specific member of the company, Joseph 
Taylor; this practice is also observed in other plays produced by 
the King's company, like The Devil Is an Ass , The Soddered 
Citizen , The Staple of News, and The Goblins. 

Another example of reference to a specific actor occurs in the 
curious scene at the end of the play, v. 4. Captain is interrupted 
by Love-all and Faithfull just as he puts on the epilogue cloak 
and starts to deliver the epilogue, and the ensuing dialogue shifts 
back and forth between theatrical isality and theatrical illusion, 
in such a manner that Stephen Hammerton, the popular romantic 
lead of the company at this time, is referred to both in his own 
person and in his role of Wild : 

and as a friend I counsel you, not to incense the Gentleman [i.e. the 
audience] against the Poet, for he knows all your story; and if you 
anger him he’l put it in a Play. . . . tell him [Parson], 'tis expected he 
should be revenged upon the illiterate Courtier that made this Play; 
if you can bring this business about, I may find a way, as Epilogue, 
to be thankful, though the Captain abus'd you to day. Think on't, 
Stephen is as handsome, when the Play is done, as Mr. Wild was in the 
Scene. 

Captain refers to the popular Hammerton again in the last lines 
of the epilogue: 

What say you, Gentlemen, will you lend your hands to joyn them ; 
the Match you see, is made; if you refuse, Stephen misses the Wench 
[i.e. Pleasant, whom Wild has tricked into agreeing to marry him], 
and then you cannot justly blame the Poet. For you know, they say, 
that alone is enough to spoil the Play, 

These references to Hammerton have been discounted some¬ 
times (Harbage, p. 190, n. 16) by the assertion that by 1640 
Stephen was a generic name for any handsome actor. It is true 
that several epilogues refer to the romantic lead as Stephen (see 
above, ii. 460-1), but it has not always been noted that all the 
plays to which they are attached were in the repertory of the 
King's men and were performed after Hammerton assumed adult 
roles. 

Lawrence (op. cit., pp. 93-96), Summers (ed. cit., pp. xxviii- 
xxix), and others have asserted that the play cannot have been 
performed before the Restoration, but their staging evidence is 
misapplied, for there is nothing in The Parson's Wedding that is 
not required for the staging of other Caroline plays. Lawrence, 
followed by Summers, asserts that Herbert's fee of £2 was the fee 
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for a new, not a revived, play, and that therefore a Caroline pro¬ 
duction is precluded. He ignores the fact that the courtiers* plays 
seem to have been in a class apart and did not appear in Herbert's 
Caroline lists of regular licences: neither ClaraciUa nor The 
Prisoners , both acted by the Queen's men at the Phoenix, appears 
in the extant extracts from Herbert's office-book before the 
Restoration. 

The Parson's Wedding is very different from the overblown 
romances which make up the rest of the Killigrew canon, and the 
sources for this comedy are correspondingly different. Summers 
points out that the dramatist did not use Calderdn's La Dama 
Duende, though he has frequently been said to have done so. (See 
Summers, ed., pp. xxi-xxv.) A number of the situations, as is the 
case with most realistic comedies, are to be found in numerous 
preceding plays, but so many of them parallel those in Barry’s 
Ram Alley that it seems fairly clear that Killigrew made some use 
of that play. (Harbage, pp. 179-82 and n. 11.) The tone of a 
number of passages seems to me to suggest that he expected his 
audience to recognize contemporary episodes, but I can cite no 
sources. It may be significant that Killigrew himself had just re¬ 
turned from a continental tour, like Careless and Wild in his play. 

In the Worcester College copy of the 1664 folio the play has been 
heavily cut by the author, apparently in anticipation of the per¬ 
formance by a female cast, on which Pepys twice remarked. On 
the dramatis personae page are two notes: ‘I have cut out 855 
liens this day—May 2, 1664—Tho: Killigrew. 40 lines is a full 
side. 34 full pages is cut out', and *1594 liens is now cut out. 40 
liens is a side—May 5—1664. Thomas Killigrew.' (Van Lennep, 
loc. cit.) 


The Pilgrim (1646?) 

Harbage, Alfred. Thomas Killigrew , Cavalier Dramatist, 1612-83 
( I 93 °)» PP- 191^202; includes synopsis. 

1663, 24 Oct. S.R. It is number three of the 'nine plays in one 
volume’ entered to Henry Herringman. (Greg, Bibliography , 
i. 70.) 

1663. The Pilgrim. A Tragedy, The Scene Millain. Written in 
Paris , By Thomas Killigrew. 1651. . . . 1663. (Separate title- 
page in the folio of 1664.) 

It has been frequently noted that this play, though written after 
the closing of the theatres, is not a closet drama like Killigrew's 
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other Interregnum plays. Harbage points out (op. cit., pp. 191-3) 
that the title-page statement of date must be wrong, since 
Killigrew was on his embassy in Italy 1649-52 and in Venice in 
1651. He suggests that the title-page statement of place of com¬ 
position is right, but that the date should be 1646, and he accounts 
for the provisions for performance in the play by suggesting that 
it was written for the English players who were in the service of 
Prince Charles in Paris in that year. (See Hotson, Commonwealth 
and Restoration Stage , pp. 21-22.) 

The play depends for its plot on Shirley’s Politician , with odd 
touches from Davenant's Albovine and from Hamlet . (Harbage, pp. 

193-5) 


The Princess , or Love at First Sight (1636-7 ?) 

Harbage, Alfred. Thomas Killigrew , Cavalier Dramatist , 1612-83 
(1930), pp. 144-75; includes synopsis. 

1646, 4 Sept. S.R. ‘The princes, by M r Killegrew’ is 48th in a list 
of forty-nine plays entered to Robinson and Moseley. (Greg, 
Bibliography , i. 56-57.) 

1661, 29 Nov. ‘... Sir W. Pen and I to the Theatre, but it was so 
full that we could hardly get any room, so he went up to one of 
the boxes, and I into the 18 d. places, and there saw “Love at 
first sight,” a play of Mr. Killigrew’s, and the first time that it 
hath been acted since before the troubles, and great expectation 
there was, but I found the play to be a poor thing, and so I per¬ 
ceive every body else do.' (Diary of Samuel Pepys.) 

1661, 26 Oct.-i June 1662. ‘Lxme at first sight’ was performed on 
an unspecified date between these two, according to Sir Henry 
Herbert’s ‘List of plays acted by the Kings Companie at the 
Red Bull and the new house in Gibbon’s Tennis Court near 
Clare Market’. (Adams, Herbert, pp. 116-18.) 

1663, 24 Oct. S.R. It is the first of the ‘nine plays in one volume* 
licensed to Henry Herringman. (Greg, Bibliography , i. 70.) 

1663. The Princesse: Or, Love at first Sight. A Tragi-Comedy: The 
Scene Naples and Sicily. Written in Naples By Thomas Killigrew 
. . . 1663. (Separate title-page in the folio of 1664.) 

1672/3, 30 Jan. S.R. Among 105 titles, about half of them plays, 
which were transferred from Humphrey Robinson, executor of 
Humphrey Robinson, to John Martin and Henry Herringman, 
the 96th is ‘Killegrew the Princes, halfe’. (Greg, Bibliography , 
i- 72-73 ) 

1683, 21 Aug. S.R. Among 360 titles, about one-quarter of them 
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plays, which were transferred from Sarah Martin, relict and 

executrix of John Martin, the 103rd is ‘ Killigrew the Prencesse'. 

(Greg, Bibliography, i. 75-76.) 

The play belongs to the group of three— The Prisoners, Clara - 
cilia, and The Princess —which Harbage has shown (op. cit., pp. 
147-72) are largely composed of material adapted from Armand 
Desmarets de Saint-Sorlin's Ariane, printed in French in 1632. 
The play has therefore been grouped with the other two and dated 
about the same time. It is noteworthy, however, that whereas 
the other two were published before the closing of the theatres, 
with title-page statements that they were performed by the 
Queen's company at the Phoenix, this one has no such identifica¬ 
tion. There is some suggestion, however, that it too had a per¬ 
formance before the war. Pepys’s statement on 29 November 1661 
that the performance he saw was 4 the first time that it hath been 
acted since before the troubles’ indicates that Pepys thought so. 
Herbert lists it with other plays, all but two of which were in 
Caroline repertoiies. (Adams, Herbert, pp. 116-18.) Finally, the 
list in the Stationers' Register 4 September 1646 suggests the 
repertory to which it belonged. Of the forty-nine plays in this 
list, forty-six are known to have been part of the repertory of the 
King’s men at the Blackfriars; the other three are not known to 
have belonged to any other company; and one of them was written 
by a King's playwright. (See above, i. 117, The Spartan Ladies.) 
It seems likely, therefore, that this list indicates a section of the 
repertory of the King's men which Robinson and Moseley had 
acquired, and that The Princess was produced by that company. 

Since Killigrew is known to have been in Naples only once be¬ 
fore the wars, and since that visit occurred in the late winter and 
early spring of 1636 (Harbage, pp. 60-61 and 144-5), that period 
is presumably the date of the composition of the play. When it 
was produced by the King’s men is a matter of conjecture. It 
seems unlikely that Killigrew could have written both ClaraciUa 
and The Princess and had them both produced between the middle 
of January, 1635/6 (ibid., p. 61), when he went to Rome and 
Naples, where the two plays are said to have been written, and 12 
May 1636, when the theatres were closed because of the plague, 
not to reopen for nearly seventeen months. (See above, ii. 661-5.) 
A date after the opening of the theatres, 2 October 1637, would 
seem somewhat more likely, though the earlier one is generally 
given. Perhaps we could question the statements about place of 
composition on the title-pages of the various plays in the folio 

(8115044) Q 
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of 1664. These statements are rather obvious exhibitionism. No 
doubt Killigrew was a well-travelled man, but he asks us to believe 
that of the eleven plays whose place of composition is indicated, 
nine were composed in different cities—Naples, Basle, Paris, 
Turin, Florence, Venice, Madrid, Rome, and London. It is slightly 
difficult to believe that he worked on plays in all those cities, but 
that each one saw the entire composition or even the completion 
of a different play strains my credulity. Unfortunately I have 
nothing better to offer to replace the author’s boast, but when 
other evidence conflicts with Killigrew’s statement of place of 
composition, one ought not to rely too heavily on Killigrew. 

The Restoration performance that Pepys saw seemed a poor 
thing to others as well as to him. A verse letter of the summer of 
1662 describes recent performances in the theatres, beginning 
with this one : 

First then to speake of his Ma^stys Theatre 
Where one would imagine Playes should be better 
Love att the first sight did lead the dance 
But att second sight it had the mischance 
To be so dash't out of Countenance as 
It never after durst shew itts face 
All though its bashfullnesse as tis thought 
Be far from being the Authors ffault. 

(B.M. Add. MS. 34217, fol. 316, as reprinted in Hotson, 
Commonwealth and Restoration Stage, p. 246.) 


The Prisoners (1632-5) 

Harbage, Alfred. Thomas Killigrew , Cavalier Dramatist , 1612-83 
(1930), pp. 144-75; includes synopsis. 

1640, 2 Apr. S.R. entry to Andrew Crooke. (Greg, Bibliography , 
i. 52 .) 

1640. The Prisoners. A Tragae-Comedy. As it was Presented at the 
Phoenix in Drury-Lane , by her Majesties Servants . . . 1640. 
(Separate title-page in the duodecimo edition of The Prisoners 
and Claracilla . The joint title-page says, 'As they were pre¬ 
sented at the Phoenix in Drury-Lane , by her M ties Servants . . . 
1641'.) 

1664. The Prisoners: A Tragi-Comedy. The Scene Sardinia. 
Written by Thomas Killigrew , In London . . . 1664. (Separate 
title-page in the 1664 folio.) 
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The title-page statements that The Prisoners was acted by 
Queen Henrietta's company at the Phoenix indicate a perfor¬ 
mance before 12 May 1636, because the Queen’s company no 
longer acted at the Phoenix after that date. (See above, i. 236-9.) 
Since Killigrew left England with Walter Montague on 15 October 
1635 and apparently did not return until May or June 1636 
(Harbage, pp. 59-65), the latest possible date for first perfor¬ 
mance of the play is probably, though not certainly, pushed back 
to October 1635. Harbage, without reference to the history of 
Queen Henrietta’s company, suggests that The Prisoners was 
written in 1635. (Ibid., p. 145.) He also contends that it was the 
first of the group of three— The Prisoners, ClaraciUa , and The 
Princess —to be written, and he shows that these three plays are 
largely composed of material adapted from Armand Desmarets de 
Saint-Sorlin’s Ariane , which was printed in French in 1632. (Ibid., 
pp. 147-72.) Thus The Prisoners must have been written between 
1632 and 1635, and since Killigrew was only twenty in the former 
year, one is inclined to favour as late a date in this period as 
possible. 

The play is so decidedly a courtly romance and so close to the 
tastes of the Queen’s circle that one is tempted by Harbage's 
conjecture (op. cit., p. 172) that it and the two others derived 
from Ariane probably had court performances before production 
at the Phoenix, yet no such performance is noted on the 1640 
title-page, and neither edition has a court prologue or epilogue. 
Killigrew was not the man to neglect these honours. 

The text seems to have been revised by Killigrew for the 1664 
folio; the blank verse of the 1640 edition is here printed as prose. 

The Revenge (?) 

In Faithome’s engraved portrait of Killigrew that is bound in 
with Comedies and Tragedies Written by Thomas Killigrew, 1664, 
a pile of eight volumes lies on the table before the playwright. On 
them are lettered the titles: ClariciUa, The Prisoners, The Prin - 
cesse, The Pilgrim, The Par[soris] Wedding, The Wanderer, and 
The Revenge ; the bottom volume has no title. No play called The 
Revenge appears in the 1664 collection, nor is the title attributed to 
Killigrew anywhere else. On the other hand, the titles Bellamira 
and Cicilia and Clorinda which are included in the collection do not 
appear in the engraving either. Probably the two volumes at the 
bottom of the pile are intended for Bellamira and Cicilia and Clor¬ 
inda , and we may hazard a guess that The Revenge is a mistaken 
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or alternative title for one of them. It is possible, however, that 
there was a Killigrew play of this name now unknown. 

Thomaso, or the Wanderer , Parts I and II (1654) 

Harbage, Alfred. Thomas Killigrew, Cavalier Dramatist, 1612-83 
(1930), pp. 218-31; includes synopsis. 

Van Lennep, William. 'Thomas Killigrew Prepares His Plays for 
Production’, Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies (1948), 
pp. 803-8. 

1663, 24 Oct. S.R. ‘6 & 7. Thomaso, or the Wanderer, a Comedy 
written in 2 parts, The scene Madrid’ entered as part of the 
'nine plays in one volume’ to Henry Herringman. (Greg, 
Bibliography , i. 70.) 

1663. Thomaso, Or, The Wanderer: A Comedy. The Scene Madrid. 
Written in Madrid . . . 1663. (Separate title-page in the 1664 
folio. Part II has the same statement on the title-page.) 

This comedy, another closet drama, was the last of Killigrew’s 
dramatic productions. It can be dated by internal evidence, 
Harbage points out (op. cit., pp. 218-19), in the spring of 1654. 
The central character, Thomaso, seems to be intended for Killi¬ 
grew himself, and certain events in the play are apparently de¬ 
rived from his life. Harbage notes also certain borrowings from 
Volpone, The Novella, The Captain, and Blurt, Master Constable. 
Van Lennep (loc. cit.) notes Killigrew's revisions of the play for 
production and his partial casting of it in November 1664 as in- 
dicated in his manuscript notes and revisions in the Worcester 
College copy of the 1664 folio. 

Mrs. Behn adapted the play as The Rover, or the Banished 
Cavaliers for performance at the Duke’s Theatre in 1677. 

The Wanderer 
See T. Killigrew, Thomaso. 

JOHN KIRKE 

jl. 1629-42 ? 

The only certain references to a dramatist John Kirke are those 
found on the title-page and in the dedication of The Seven 
Champions of Christendom, 1638. Perhaps one can add the dedica¬ 
tion to Sir Kenelm Digby of the 1638 quarto of Henry Shirley's 
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The Martyred Soldier. In some copies of this quarto (e.g. Hunting- 
ton) the dedication is signed ‘ I. K.', but in others (e.g. Harvard) 
the name appears in full: 'Io. Kirke*. It is noteworthy here that 
both The Seven Champions of Christendom and The Martyred Soldier 
were published by John Oakes. The D.N.B. suggestion that the 
dramatist is perhaps to be identified with the John Kirke who is 
described in the will of Spenser's friend, Edward Kirke, as the 
testator's godson, is negligible. Equally dubious are Dr. Dawson's 
suggestions in his edition of the play of the John Kirkes who 
matriculated at Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1577, or in 1583, or 
the one who was admitted to St. John's, Cambridge, in 1635 and 
received a B.A. in 1638/9. 

W. J. Lawrence suggested that the author of the play was the 
same as the actor of the name who was a member of Prince Charles's 
company of players and a leader of the troupe about 1634-42. 
('John Kirke, the Caroline Actor-Dramatist', Stud. Phil, xxi 
[1924], 586-93.) Though there is less evidence for this identifica¬ 
tion than Lawrence in his enthusiasm assumed, the identification 
is much more probable than any other that has been made. The 
actor is known to have been connected with the Red Bull theatre, 
in which the title-page of The Seven Champions of Christendom 
says that the play was performed. (See above, ii. 492-3, for the 
actor's career.) The play is the sort of piece, without literary value 
but with a number of shrewdly conceived theatrical situations, 
that an actor might have put together, and the dates coincide 
well enough. 

If the actor and dramatist are one man, he is probably to be 
identified with the 'Mr. Kirke' who brought The Irish Rebellion 
and a lost ribald play to Sir Henry Herbert in 1642. (See above, 
ii. 493.) Kirke has sometimes been claimed as the author of these 
plays, but, as Lawrence pointed out (op. cit., p. 591), he is much 
more likely to have been the manager of the theatre in which they 
were expected to be acted, for it was the managers and not the 
authors of the plays who usually dealt with Sir Henry. (See 
Adams, Herbert , pp. 18, 19, 35, 45, 61, 63-67.) The actor-manager 
may well have been the John Kirke who lived in St. James's, 
Clerkenwell, the parish of the Red Bull, 1633-42/3. (See above, 
il 493 *) 

It is possible that the author of The Seven Champions of 
Christendom was the John Kirk whose death Thomas Jordan, 
another actor-dramatist, lamented in his Piety and Poesy , which 
was published in 1643. (Ibid.) But Jordan, who was never 
backward in exploiting his compositions, reprinted the poem 
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in his Nursery of Novelties after the Restoration with the new 
title, * An Epitaph on Mr John Kirke, Merchant '. If this is simply 
a new title indicating the same John Kirke, then he was probably 
not the actor, unless he adapted himself with phenomenal speed 
after the closing of the theatres. But Jordan may have altered his 
title to make it fit another John Kirke twenty years later, for the 
records of his publishing activities show Jordan quite capable of 
just such cynical exploitation. 

The Irish Rebellion (1642) 

See Anon. John Kirke was probably the manager of the theatre 
at which the play was to be produced, not the author, as often 
asserted. 

The Seven Champions of Christendom (1634-8 ?) 

Edition : Giles Dawson, ed. The Seven Champions of Christen - 
dome by John Kirke, Western Reserve University Bulletin, New 
Series, xxxii. No. 16 (1929). 

1638,13 July. S.R. John Oakes entered ‘a Play called The Seauen 
Champions of Christendome w th the Life & death of lack Straw 
& Watt Tyler, by Io: Kirke'. (Greg, Bibliography, i. 48.) 

1638. The Seven Champions of Christendome. Acted at the Cocke - 
pit, and at the Red-Bull in St. Johns Streete, with a generall 
liking. And never Printed till this Yeare 1638. Written by 
J. K. . . . 1638. (The dedication to John Waite is signed 
* John Kirke*.) 

1673, 30 June. S.R. The executors of Edward Oakes assigned to 
Thomas Vere and John Wright a number of titles, including: 
‘[15] Seauen Champions of Christendom, & the Lost Lady.' 
(Greg, Bibliography, i. 73.) 

'The Life & death of lack Straw & Watt Tyler' of the 1638 
Stationers' Register entry has nothing to do with this play, but 
appears to be an attempt to license two plays for one fee. The Life 
and Death of Jack Straw had been printed in 1594 and 1604. (See 
The Elizabethan Stage, iv. 22.) 

The Seven Champions of Christendom is the sort of spectacular, 
naive, and formless piece that one learns to associate with the 
Red Bull theatre. Its source, as Dr. Dawson pointed out (op. cit., 
pp. xi-xxii), is Richard Johnson’s The Most Famous History of the 
Seven Champions of Christendom, 1596-7, a romance whose popu- 
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larity is attested by a dozen or more seventeenth-century issues 
or editions. Before Kirke's play was printed, there had been 
editions of 1596-7, 1608, 1612, 1623, and 1626. (See Dawson, op. 
cit., p. xii, and S.T.C.) Dawson gives a full comparison of the play 
and its source. 

If the order of the theatres on the title-page means anything, 
the play must have been composed in or after 1617, when the 
Cockpit was opened, but that theatre would probably have been 
named first anyhow, as the one of superior reputation in 1638. 
Two companies seem to have acted at both the Cockpit and the 
Red Bull—Queen Anne's men (not Queen Henrietta's, as Fleay 
implies, Biog. Chron. ii. 25) and Prince Charles's (I) company. (See 
above, i. 158-66 and 198-209.) But the performances were not 
necessarily by the same company, for the Lady Elizabeth's com¬ 
pany, Queen Henrietta's company, and Beeston's Boys all in¬ 
herited, for performance at the Cockpit, plays which had formerly 
been acted at the Red Bull. (Note above, i. 194-7, 250-9, and 
337-42, the plays in their repertories whose title-pages record 
performances at the Red Bull or by Queen Anne's company, long 
the occupants of that theatre.) 

There are three allusions in the play which suggest dates. In the 
first act the clown, Suckabus, says, 

I told my Mother shee lookt like a Witch a great while agoe: a poxe 
on't, I knew it: but doe you heare mother, were not you one of the 
Cats that drunke up the Millers Ale in Lancashire Wind-mills ? (Daw¬ 
son, ed., lines 235-8.) 

This sounds like an allusion to the Lancashire witch sensation of 
1633-4, or more probably to one of the two London plays written 
in 1634 to capitalize on the interest in the accused witches who 
had been brought to London. (See Brome, The Late Lancashire 
Witches.) There was an earlier Lancashire witch scare in 1612, 
however, and it is possible that Kirke could have been alluding 
to that. Later in the same act there is this exchange between 
Tarpax, the Devil, and the clown: 

Tar . Lye to get profit; borrow, pay no debts, 

Cheat and purloyne, thy are gaming Dicers bets. 

Clowne. If Cottington out doe me lie be whipt. 

(Dawson, ed., lines 626-8.) 

The Cottington referred to must be not Lord Cottington, as 
Dawson thought (op. cit., pp. xxvii-xxviii), but Jack Cotting¬ 
ton, the pickpocket and highwayman. When J. D.'s Knave in 
Grain New Vampt (q.v.) was entered in the Stationers' Register, 
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18 June 1639, the title was given as ‘The knave in Graine or lack 
Cottington', and J. Q. Adams has argued that the published play 
is a revised version with Jack Cottington vamped out. (Library, 
New Series, xx [1939], 84-86.) In any event, Jack Cottington was 
a subject of common interest in 1639, though he cannot have been 
so for long at this time, since he was bom about 1614. (See above, 
J. D., The Knave in Grain.) Again we have a suggestion of a date 
of the middle or late 1630's. 

Finally, in Act 111 there is another allusive interchange: 

Clow . You talke you know not what; have you no Carriers in your 
kingdome ? 

Tar . Yes, divers. 

Clow. Is Hobson there, or Dawson, or Tom Long ? 

(Dawson, ed., lines 1959-62.) 

Hobson, the Cambridge carrier, died in 1630/1, and there was 
much allusion to him in the few years after his death. I do not 
know the other two. 

The rather skimpy evidence, then, suggests a date of about 
1634-8. These allusions are all quite short, however, and could as 
well be the product of a revision as of an original composition. 
Indeed the title-page statement, ‘And never Printed till this 
Yeare 1638', might be thought to suggest a play which was not 
very new. 


Untitled Play (1642) 

(Lost) 

1642, 8 June. ‘Received of Mr. Kirke, for a new play which I 

bumte for the ribaldry and offense that was in it, 2/. o. 0.' 

(Adams, Herbert, p. 39.) 

This play, of which nothing except Sir Henry's entry is now 
known, was probably not written by John Kirke, as is often 
assumed. It was not customary for authors to bring their plays to 
the Master of the Revels to be licensed, much less to pay for the 
licence; a representative of the acting company generally brought 
them. It was probably in his capacity as manager of the Red Bull 
(see above, ii. 492-3), not as author, that Kirke brought the play 
to Herbert. 

The play must have been violently shocking to Sir Henry, for 
his usual procedure with offensive plays was simply to refuse a 
licence or to demand expurgation of objectionable parts. Con¬ 
sidering some of the scenes that Sir Henry allowed, it is most 
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disappointing not to be able to see what he thought bad enough to 
be burned. 


RALPH KNEVET 

1600-71 

Knevet was a clergyman with literary interests who prepared a 
pastoral play, Rhodon and Iris, for the celebration of the banquet 
of the Society of Florists in Norwich. He was bom in 1600 and is 
found mostly in association with the family of Sir William Paston 
of Oxnead. (D.N.B.) He is probably the Ralph Knevet, rector of 
Lyng, in Norfolk, who was buried there in 1671. There is said still 
to be a stone within the chancel bearing the letters 'Ra. Kn.' 
(Homer Smith, 'Pastoral Influence in the English Drama', 
P.M.L.A. xii. New Series, v [1897], 428.) 

Besides his play, Knevet wrote Stratioticon, or A Discourse of 
Military Discipline , 1628, and Funeral Elegies Consecrated to the 
Immortal Memory of the Right Honorable Lady Katherine Paston , 
Late Wife to the Truly Noble and Heroic William Paston of Oxnead , 
Esquire , 1637. A collection of religious poems in manuscript 
written by Knevet and entitled ‘A Gallery to the Temple: 
Lyricall Poemes upon sacred occasions', is found in B.M. MS. 
Add. 27447. 


Rhodon and Iris (1631) 

Greg, W. W. Pastoral Poetry & Pastoral Drama (1906), pp. 351-4. 
Laidler, Josephine. 'A History of Pastoral Drama in England 
until 1700', Englische Studien, xxxv (1905), 228-30. 

Smith, Homer. 'Pastoral Influence in the English Drama', 
P.M.L.A . xii, New Series, v (1897), 428-37. 

1631. Rhodon And Iris. A Pastorall, As It Was Presented at the 
Florists Feast in Norwich , May 3. 1631 . . . 1631. 

1631. [Another issue, 'sold by E. Causon at Norwich 1631'.] 

The author's name is signed, *Ra. Knevet', to the dedication 
to Mr. Nicholas Bacon of Gillingham; there is also an epistle 'To 
his much respected friends, the Society of Florists'. 

The occasion of the production of this pastoral allegory is given 
on the title-page. The epistle and some of the commendatory 
verses suggest that there was thought to be objectionable satire 
in the play, but it must have concerned Norwich people. 
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SIR FRANCIS KYNASTON (Kinaston) 

1587-1642 

‘Cpl.' ‘Museum Minervae’, N. & Q., Third Series, vi (1864), 265. 
D.N.B. 

Rimbault, Edward F. ‘The Academies of Sir Francis Kynaston 

and Sir Balthazar Gerbier', N. &. Q ., First Series, iii (1851), 

317-18. 

Francis Kynaston was the eldest son of Sir Edward Kynaston, 
bom at Oteley in Shropshire in 1587. He matriculated at Oxford 
from Oriel College, n December 1601, but he was at St. Mary 
Hall when he received his B.A. in 1604. {Alumni Oxon. ii. 850.) 
The D.N.B. says that he left Oxford for Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he was granted his M.A. in 1609, but according to 
Alumni Cantab, iii. 17, this was another Francis Kinaston. A 
Francis Kynaston received his M.A. at Oxford 11 November 1611. 
(Alumni Oxon. ii. 850.) 

The Kynaston with whom we are concerned was at Lincoln's 
Inn in 1611, and in 1613 he married Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Humphrey Lee. King James knighted him at Theobalds 21 Decem¬ 
ber 1618. In 1621-2 he was M.P. for Shropshire, and in 1623 taxor 
for Cambridge University. At the accession of Charles I he was 
made an esquire of the body to the King. (D.N.B.) 

In 1635 Kynaston founded an academy for the education of 
young men of the nobility and gentry, called Musaeum Minervae, 
for which the King granted letters patent and to which he contri¬ 
buted £100. The academy was in Kynaston's house in Covent 
Garden, which had been furnished with books, manuscripts, 
paintings, statues, and musical and mathematical instruments. 
Kynaston was regent of the new academy, and his professors 
were Edward May, Thomas Hunt, Nicholas Phiske, John Spidell, 
Walter Salter, and Michael Mason. (Rimbault, op. cit., p. 317.) 
In 1636 Kynaston published The Constitutions of the Musaum 
Minerva. 

Kynaston died in 1642 and was buried at Oteley. Besides the 
works connected with his academy, Kynaston published Arthur 
Johnston's Musa Aulica. Interprete F. K., 1635; a translation 
from Chaucer, Amorum Troili et Creseida libri duo priores Anglico - 
Latini , 1635; and Leoline and Sydanis, 1642. 
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Corona Minerva (27 February 1635/6) 

1635/6. Corona Minerva . Or A Masqve Presented before Prince 
Charles His Highnesse, The Duke of Yorke his Brother, and the 
Lady Mary his Sister, the 27 th of February, at the Colledge of 
the Mvseum Minervae . . . 1635. 

1636, 2 Apr. 1 Corona Minervae, a maske presented to y® Princesse 
highnes, the duke of Yorke—representing by Minerva & time 
being speakers, 1. the precedency of y e 4 parts of the yeare, 2. in 
certaine bookes—as Suetonius sweetmeates Aulws Gellius Gel- 
lyes Apuleiws apples. Frier Bacon interlarded w 0 * Bacon.— 
Cato full of Cakes, Plato of plates.' (F. S. Boas, ed., The Diary 
of Thomas Crosfield [1935], p. 88.) 

The masque seems to have celebrated a sort of royal opening of 
Kynaston's new academy, Musaeum Minervae. The parts in the 
masque were presumably taken by Kynaston and members of 
his staff. 

Thomas Crosfield probably did not see the masque, since his 
diary seems to indicate that he was in Oxford at the time of 
its performance; his comments are probably derived from the 
printed text. 


PHILIP KYNDER (Kinder) 

i597-<i665 

Kynder was bom 12 April 1597, the second son of William Kynder 
of Snenton, Notts. He matriculated at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
in 1612, and received his B.A. in 1615/16. He was licensed to 
practise physic, and in 1620 was practising at Leicester. He was 
at York with the King in 1640, and in 1643 he is found serving 
the Royalists at Oxford. He was a friend of Cotton and Selden. 
Kynder is last heard of in August 1665, but no record of his death 
has been found. (Alumni Cantab, iii. 17; and D.N.B.) 

Kynder's miscellaneous but mostly unpublished writings in 
Latin and English are listed in the D.N.B . 

Silvia (1615-16) 

(Lost) 

The only evidence for the existence of this play is Kynder’s own 
statement in his commonplace book (MS. Ashmol. 788, fol. 205): 
‘This Epistle prefixt before my Silua a latin comedie or pastorall 
translated from y® Archadia written at 18 yeeres of age. * (Moore 
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Smith, College Plays , p. 105.) Moore Smith notes that the epistle 
itself consists of a string of Latin quotations, addressed to a 
patron whose name is left blank. 

Since Kynder received his B.A. shortly before his nineteenth 
birthday, the play was presumably written at Cambridge. If it 
was ever performed, the most likely place is his college, Pembroke 
Hall. 


DR. LACKET 

A ghost name from the misreading of the Stationers’ Register 
entry, 13 September 1630, of Dr. Hacket's Loyola (q.v.). 

PHILIP LANE (?) 

The name is known only from Abraham Hill’s assertion that he 
was the author of a play called A Christmas Tale, or The Knight 
and the Cobbler. (See Middleton, The Conqueror's Custom, and 
J. Q. Adams, 'Hill's List of Early Plays in Manuscript’, Library , 
Fourth Series, xx [1939], 71-99.) The name does not appear in the 
S.T.C. or in seventeenth-century records of Oxford and Cambridge. 

A Christmas Tale , or The Knight and the Cobbler (?) 

(Lost) 

This title is thirtieth in the list of manuscript plays found 
among the papers of Abraham Hill. (See Middleton, The Con¬ 
queror s Custom.) The list seems to have been Hill’s record of some 
bookseller’s stock, set down between 1677 and 1703, but it is 
notable that nearly all the identifiable plays and playwrights 
of the list are Jacobean and Caroline. A Christmas Tale , or The 
Knight and the Cobbler is not known from any other source. 

In his list Hill gives authors for thirteen of his fifty-one plays, 
but since ten of the thirteen plays are otherwise unknown, no 
generalization about his accuracy can be made. 

SIR ROGER L'ESTRANGE 
1616-1704 

It is not very likely that Sir Roger L’Estrange, the Restoration 
journalist and licenser for the press, wrote a play before the closing 
of the theatres, though he was among the theatre-lovers who con¬ 
tributed commendatory verses to the Beaumont and Fletcher 
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Folio of 1647. But Dr. William Van Lennep calls my attention to 
the fact that L'Estrange is charged with the writing of a play in 
a piece in Advice from Parnassus , Friday, 18 February 1680/1, 
entitled, ‘The humble Petition of Rugiero Extraneo [Roger 
L* Estrange] *, and addressed to Apollo,' Protector of the Muses ': 

He averrs, That from his Youth upwards he hath been a Member of the 
Renowned Society of High-Huffs, now sirnamed Bullies, and, even dur¬ 
ing his greener years, he exercised his Pen ... in many famous A tchieve- 
ments of Profit and Pleasure. His Pen was first imploy'd in a work of 
transcendent Piety towards his Parents; for in his early days he com¬ 
posed a Comedy, wherein he dutifully introduced his own Mother, with 
such Success, as the Players of the Red Bull, (the Comedians in that 
excellent Farce) were in great hazard never to have made their Exit alive; 
for, instead of a plaudit, a dreadful shower of Brick-bats, Staves, rotten 
Eggs and Turnep-tops fell upon their Heads from the hands of Boyes, 
Butchers, and Milk-women of their Audience. 

The libellous intent of the passage is obvious, and it was prob¬ 
ably made up of whole cloth, but the possibility that Sir Roger 
might have written a play in his youth ought not to be ignored. 
The passage could refer to a performance—if there ever was one— 
while the theatres were officially closed, or in the first few years 
after the Restoration, for the Red Bull was frequently used in 
these years. (See Hotson, Commonwealth and Restoration Stage 
[1928], passim , and Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama , 3rd 
ed., passim.) The repeated emphasis on Sir Roger's youth and the 
first employment of his pen would seem intended to refer, how¬ 
ever, to the period before 1642, in which year he was twenty-six. 

SIR ROBERT LE GRYS (Le Greece) 
d. 1634/5 

Very little is known of the life of Sir Robert Le Grys, the trans¬ 
lator of the prose parts of Barclay's Argenis, 1628, and nothing 
at all is known of the play he is said to have written. Thomas 
Seccombe said in the D.N.B . account that he was Groom of the 
Chamber to James I by New Year's Day, 1605/6, and that King 
Charles knighted him 9 January 1628/9 (but Shaw's Knights , ii. 
195, gives the date as 16 August 1628), after he had completed the 
translation of Argenis, the prose of which, according to the title- 
page, was translated ‘ Vpon His Maiesties Command : By Sir 
Robert Le Grys'. In 1633 Le Grys proposed himself as the tutor 
of Prince Charles (b. 1630) with confident claims of the Latin 
fluency the Prince would attain under his tuition. 
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Sir Robert was granted the office of Captain of the Castle of St. 
Mawes, in Cornwall, 12 May 1633, and seven months later he was 
called to appear before the Admiralty in Whitehall to answer 
charges of a number of high-handed abuses during his incumbency. 
He appears to have died 2 Februarv 1634/5, before his return to 
his post. 

Seccombe suggests that the author of Nothing Impossible to Love 
was a son of the translator. I see no reason to create an unknown 
son for the purpose of a lost play; the date of the Stationers' 
Register entry in no way suggests a date of composition after the 
death of the translator. 

Nothing Impossible to Love (> 1634/5) 

(Lost) 

1660, 29 June. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered as his copies 
‘The severall Plays following'. Of the eleven titles, the eighth 
is ‘Nothing impossible to Love, a Tragicomedy by S r Rob 1 . 
Le Greece'. (Greg, Bibliography, i. 69.) 
c. 1710-50. ‘Nothing Imposeble to love T. C. S r Rob. le Green' 
appears in Warburton’s list of manuscript plays (Greg, Library , 
Third Series, ii [1911], 230.) 

The play is known only from the appearance of the title in the 
two lists noted. Dr. Greg (ibid., pp. 252-9) has given good reason 
to wonder if Warburton ever owned most of the manuscripts in 
his list or had done more than copy most of his titles from the 
Stationers' Register. 

Le Grys’s title would be appropriate for some of the episodes in 
Argenis , which he translated and which had such a strong appeal 
to Caroline audiences and readers, but this is sheer speculation. 

EMMANUEL LOBB 
See Joseph Simons. 

RICHARD LOVELACE 

1618-1656 or 1657 

Wilkinson, C. H., ed. The Poems of Richard Lovelace, 2 veils. (1925), 
i, pp. xiii-lxiii. 

Though the cavalier poet is not known now as a dramatist, 
he published the prologue and epilogue from his comedy. The 
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Scholars , and Anthony k Wood says that he also wrote a tragedy. 
The poet was bom in 1618 of an old Kentish family, perhaps at 
Woolwich, but more probably in Holland. (Wilkinson, op. cit., pp. 
xiii-xiv.) The boy was apparently sent to Charterhouse, and thence 
to Gloucester Hall, now Worcester College, Oxford, where he matri¬ 
culated 27 June 1634, 4 an: nat—16\ On 31 August 1636 he was 
created M.A. in a distinguished group, including Prince Rupert, 
the Duke of Lennox, the Earl of Hertford, the Earl of Essex, 
the Earl of Berkshire, the Earl of Elgin, George Lord Digby, 
and William Lord Craven. Wood accounts for this academic 
distinction: 

In 1636, when the king and queen were for some days entertained 
at Oxon, he was, at the request of a great lady belonging to the queen, 
made to the archb. of Cant, then chancellor of the university, actually 
created, among other persons of quality, master of arts, tho' but of two 
years standing. (Athena Oxonienses, Bliss, ed., iii. 460.) 

It is not clear just when Lovelace came to London, but it was 
probably in 1637 or 1638. Wood says that he 'retired in great 
splendor 4 to the court, where he was ‘much admired and adored 
by the female sex', a state of affairs which the portrait of young 
Lovelace published as a frontispiece in Wilkinson's edition makes 
likely enough. He cannot have been at court very long, for he 
went to the Bishops' Wars as an ensign with Goring in 1639, and 
again as a captain on the second expedition in 1640. After his 
return he appears to have retired to Kent until 1642. Here he tore 
up the disloyal petition of the Kentishmen which had been pre¬ 
pared for Parliament, and on the 29th of April 1642, he and Sir 
William Butler brought up the famous loyalist Kentish Petition 
and the next day presented it to the House. For this effrontery the 
indignant House imprisoned Lovelace in the Gatehouse, where he 
languished for seven or eight weeks. (Wilkinson, pp. xxi-xxxvi.) 

Colonel Wilkinson thinks that Lovelace may have stayed in 
London a short while after his release, and it was probably in this 
time that he befriended Henry Glapthome, who dedicated his 
Whitehall , 1643, 4 To my noble Friend and Gossip, Captaine Richard 
Lovelace *. He may have gone to Holland with Goring in September 
1642 ; at any rate, he seems to have been there much of the time 
in the period 1643-6, with occasional visits to England. (Ibid., pp. 
xxxvi-xlii.) 

Lovelace seems to have served with the French at the siege of 
Dunkirk, but he was back in London in 1646 or 1647, where he 
wrote verses for the Beaumont and Fletcher Folio and was ad¬ 
mitted to the Freedom of the Painters' Company, along with 
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Thomas Rawlins and Peter Lely, on 26 October 1647. In June 
1648 for unknown reasons he was imprisoned at Peterhouse in 
London, and apparently he was confined until April 1649. (Wilkin¬ 
son, pp. xlii-xlvii.) 

Nothing definite is known of the last years of Lovelace’s life. 
Anthony a Wood said that after the execution of the King the 
poet lived in great poverty in London, the object of charity, until 
his burial at St. Bride’s, London, in 1658. (Op. cit. iii. 462.) No 
burial record is extant, and Colonel Wilkinson doubts the accuracy 
of Aubrey’s and Wood’s accounts of Lovelace’s last days and 
death. The poet must have been dead by 19 October 1657, the date 
of the dedication of Poems , By Eldred Revett, 1657, which contains 
an elegy on Lovelace, but he was alive in the summer of 1656, 
when the marriage of Charles Cot ten, for which he wrote The 
Triumphs of Philamore and Amoret, took place. (Wilkinson, pp. 
xlvii-lv.) 

The Scholars (Oxford, 1634-5 ?; London, 1637-42) 

(Lost) 

Only the prologue and epilogue of this comedy, as they were 
published in Lucasta, 1649, are still extant. Both are more in¬ 
formative than such things usually are. 

A Prologue to the Scholars. 

A Comaedy presented at the White-Fryers. 

A Gentleman to give us somewhat new. 

Hath brought up Oxford with him to show you; 

Pray be not frighted—Tho the Scaene and Gown's 
The Vniversities, the Wits, the Town's; 

The Lines, each honest Englishman may speake; 

Yet not mistake his Mother-tongue for Greeke, 

For stil 'twas part of his vow’d Liturgie, 

From learned Comedies deliver me ! 

Wishing all those that lov’d 'em here asleepe, 

Promising Scholars , but no Scholarship . 

You’d smile to see, how he do's vex and shake, 

Speakes naught, but if the Prologue do's but take, 

Or the first Act were past the Pikes once, then— 

Then hopes and Joys, then frowns and fears agen, 

Then blushes like a Virgin now to be 
Rob'd of his Comicall Virginity 
In presence of you all; in short you'd say 
More hopes of Mirth are in his looks then Play. 
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These feares are for the Noble and the Wise; 

But if ’mongst you there are such fowle dead eyes 
As can Damne unaraign'd, cal Law their PowTs; 
Judging it sin enough that it is Ours, 

And with the House shift their decreed Desires, 

Faire still to th’ Blacke, Blacke still to the White-Fryers ; 
He dos protest he wil sit down and weep 
Castles and Pyramids-.- 


The Epilogue. 

Where now one so so spatters, t' other, no; 
Tis his first Play, twere Solecisme 'tshould goe; 
The next, ’t shew'd pritily, but searcht within 
It appeares bare and bald, as is his Chin; 

The Towne-wit Sentences; a Scholars Play! 
Pish! I know not why-but-t’ h'ave not the way. 


We, whose gaine is all our pleasure, ev’n these 
Are bound by Iustice and Religion to please; 
Which he whose Pleasure's all his gaine, goes by 
As slightly, as they doe his Comaedy. 


Cull’s out the few the worthy, at whose feet 
He sacrifices both himselfe, and it 
His Fancies first fruits: Profit he knowes none 
Unles that of your Approbation, 

Which if your thoughts at going out will pay, 

Hee’l not looke farther.for a Second Day. 

(Lucasta, 1649, pp. 75-79.) 


The prologue twice indicates that the play was acted at White- 
friars, a designation occasionally used for the Salisbury Court 
theatre. The reorganized Queen Henrietta’s company occupied 
this playhouse 1637-42 (see above, i. 236-45), a period which 
includes the production date of The Scholars. The prologue further 
indicates that the setting of the play was Oxford, but that it was 
not a learned comedy, that this was Lovelace’s first play, and that 
he was present at the performance, presumably doing his shaking 
in the tiring house. The epilogue reiterates that this is Lovelace’s 
first play, and says that Lovelace will receive no payment for his 
comedy—a practice common with courtiers and acutely annoying 
to professionals like Richard Brome. (Ibid., pp. 59-60.) 

(81 1504 4) R 
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Anthony k Wood says that Lovelace wrote The Scholars at the 
age of sixteen: 

. . . those that were never published, were his trag. called The Soldier 
or Soldiers , before-mention'd, and his comedy called The Scholar , 
which he composed at 16 years of age, when he came first to Glocester 
hall, acted with applause afterwards in Salisbury-Court. (Athena 
Oxon ., Bliss, ed., iii. 462.) 

Wood gives no authority for this statement about the composition 
of the play, but Colonel Wilkinson, who is usually very sceptical 
of Wood’s statements, accepts it and even suggests that it may 
have been first acted by the undergraduates in Lovelace’s college, 
Gloucester Hall. (Op. cit. i, p. xix.) Perhaps it was, but one would 
like to have better authority than Wood that the comedy was the 
work of a sixteen-year-old. 

The prologue indicates that Lovelace brought the play down 
with him from Oxford, and this was probably not before he was 
given his unearned degree 31 August 1636. By that date all the 
London theatres were closed by the protracted plague of 1636-7, 
and they were not operating again until October 1637. (See above, 
ii. 661-5.) It was probably between this date and the beginning of 
his military career in 1639 that Lovelace’s comedy was acted, 
though any date before the final closing of the theatres at the 
outbreak of the Civil War is possible. 

The Soldier (1640) 

(Lost) 

The Soldier is known only from the statement of Anthony k 
Wood, in his account of Richard Lovelace: 

After he had left the university he retired in great splendor to the 
court, and being taken into the favour of George lord Goring, after¬ 
wards earl of Norwich, was by him adopted a soldier, and sent in the 
quality of an ensign in the Scotch expedition, an. 1639. Afterwards, 
in the second expedition, he was commissionated a captain in the 
same regiment, and in that time wrote a tragedy called The Soldier , 
but never acted, because the stage was soon after suppress'd. (A thence 
Oxon., Bliss, ed., iii. 460-1.) 

Colonel Wilkinson accepts this statement but does not elaborate 
on it. [Poems of Richard Lovelace , i, p. xxii.) One wonders why 
Lovelace should have suppressed this tragedy as well as all refer¬ 
ence to it. 
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SIR WILLIAM LOWER 
c. 1600-62 

Gates, William Bryan. The Dramatic Works and Translations of 

Sir William Lower with a Reprint of The Enchanted Lovers 

(1932). pp. 7-26. 

Sir William Lower was not a Caroline playwright but a closet 
dramatist of the Civil War and Commonwealth period. One of his 
plays was published in the reign of Charles I, however, and he is 
included here for that reason and for the sake of convenience. 

He was born at Tremere, St. Tudy, Cornwall, into an estab¬ 
lished Cornish family (see Gates, pp. 7-9) about 1600, though the 
exact date of his birth is not known. Nothing is known very 
definitely of the life of the man before the publication of his first 
play, but Anthony a Wood says that he 

spent some time in Oxon, in the condition of an hospes for the sake of 
the public library and scholastical company, as his kinsman Dr. Rich. 
Lower hath informed me; but his fancy being gay, he troubled him¬ 
self not with the crabbed studies of logic and philosophy. (A thence 
Oxonienses , Bliss, ed., iii. 544.) 

There is, however, no Oxford record of his presence there. 

By 1640 Lower was in the army, for early in that year he was a 
lieutenant, and he had become a captain before 24 July 1640; in 
June 1644 h e was a lieutenant-colonel and lieutenant-governor of 
Wallingford. (Gates, pp. 11-12.) He was knighted by the King, 
probably on 27 March 1645. In January of the following year he 
was taken prisoner at Abingdon, and he seems to have remained a 
prisoner for almost a year, until he was released and granted per¬ 
mission to go abroad 11 January 1646/7. There is some doubt as to 
whether he did go abroad at this time, because of a later pass for 
him to go into the Low Countries which was issued in 1655. It 
seems likely, however, that Sir William used both permissions 
and was abroad most of the time between them. (Ibid., pp. 13- 
16.) He may have held some post with the exiled court, but the 
evidence is not clear. 

In 1661 Sir William was made the heir to the extensive estate 
of his cousin, Thomas Lower. According to Wood, the dramatist 
died at the beginning of the next year and was buried at St. 
Clement Danes, but Gates (op. cit., pp. 18 and 21) could find no 
record of his burial. His will, dated 14 August 1661 and proved 7 
May 1662, left a good estate and mentioned an otherwise unknown 
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daughter, Elizabeth. In addition to the dramatic work listed 
below. Lower translated: 

The Innocent Lady, or Illustrious Innocence, 1654, from Ren6 de 
Ceriziers. 

The Innocent Lord, or The Divine Providence, 1655, from Rene 
de Ceriziers. 

The Triumphant Lady , or The Crowned Innocence , 1656, from 
Ren6 de Ceriziers. 

A Relation in Form of a Journal of the Voyage and Residence [of] 
. . . Charles II, 1660. 

The Pleasures of the Ladies (lost manuscript). 

Paraphrases on the Apostolical Epistles (MS.), from Anthony 
Godeau. 


The Amorous Phantasm 

Translation from Philippe Quinault. See Gates, op. cit., pp. 
34 - 36 . 

Don Japhet of Armenia 

MS. translation from Paul Scarron. See Gates, pp. 38-40. 

The Enchanted Lovers 

See Gates, pp. 28 and 65-77. He reprints the play, pp. 93-166. 
A titleless play in the Lambarde MS. (Folger Shakespeare 
Library 1478.2) is made up of scenes altered from Lower's 
Enchanted Lovers and Davenport's City Nightcap. 

Horatius 

Translation from Pierre Corneille. See Gates, pp. 28-33. 
Jodoler Boxed 

See Lower, The Three Dorothies. 

The Martyr 

See Lower, Polyeuctes . 

The Noble Ingratitude 

Translation from Philippe Quinault. See Gates, op. cit., pp. 
36-38. 
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The Phoenix in Her Flames (> 1639) 

Gates, William Bryan. The Dramatic Works and Translations of 
Sir William Lower (1932), pp. 42-64. 

1639. The Phaenix In Her Flames. A Tragedy. The Scene , 
Arabia. The Author, Master William Lower . . . 1639. 

There is no evidence that The Phoenix in Her Flames was ever 
acted or even considered by the actors, but the prologue, epilogue, 
and stage directions suggest that Lower hoped that it would be. 

No comprehensive source for the play has been cited, but its 
similarity to French prose romances in general has been noted and 
a somewhat more definite resemblance to the Aethiopian History 
of Heliodorus. (Gates, pp. 42 and 59-62.) Gates also suggests 
Marlowe's Tamburlaine, but this resemblance seems much more 
dubious than that of Carlell's Deserving Favourite, cited by Miss 
Kathleen Lynch. (M.L.N. xlix [1934], 418-19.) 

Sir William dedicated The Phoenix in Her Flames to his cousin, 
Thomas Lower. Certain variants between copies of the play seem 
to suggest that there may have been two issues in 1639. (See the 
A. S. W. Rosenbach catalogue, English Plays to lyoo [1940], 
Items 295 and 296.) 

Polyeuctes, or The Martyr 

Translation from Pierre Corneille. See Gates, op. cit., pp. 28-33. 

The Three Dorothies , or Jodolet Boxed 
(Lost?) 

MS. translation from Paul Scarron. 

JAMES MABBE (Mab) 

1572-1642 ? 

James Mabbe was a Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 1594- 
1633, and a translator of De Rojas, Alem&n, and Cervantes. In 
1631 he published: 

The Spanish Bawd, Represented Jn Celistina: Or, The Tragicke- 
Comedy of Calisto and Melibea. 

This is a translation of the late-fifteenth-century twenty-one-act 
play by Fernando de Rojas. There is no indication that it was ever 
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acted in Jacobean or Caroline London, or ever intended to be, 
though there have been occasional mistaken assertions that it was, 
e.g. Philip L. Ralph, Sir Humphrey Mildmay: Royalist Gentleman 
(1947), p. 48, in which, apparently, an expense item concerning 
the purchase of a book has been confused with an expense item 
for a visit to the theatre. 

COSMO MANUCHE (Manucci) 
fl . 1642-64 

D.N.B ., First Supplement, iii. 138-9. 

Harbage, Alfred. Cavalier Drama (1936), pp. 226-8. 

Wagner, Bernard M. * Manuscript Plays of the Seventeenth Cen¬ 
tury', T.L.S., 4 October 1934, p. 675. 

Watkin-Jones, A. 'Seventeenth-Century Plays', T.L.S., 15 

November 1934, p. 795. 

Cosmo Manuche is a very obscure figure who does not properly 
belong in this study because all his dramatic work appears to have 
been done after the closing of the theatres. A few brief notes on 
his life and plays are included, however, because it is conceivable 
that some of his manuscript plays, which have never been properly 
examined, could have been written before the wars. 

The earliest known activity of Manuche is his service in the 
Royalist armies during the Civil Wars. A certificate in B.M. MS. 
Egerton 2623, fol. 34, dated 12 December 1661 and signed by Lord 
Berkeley, Sir Gilbert Talbot, and Sir Lewis Dyve, certifies that 
Cosmo Manuche served his late Majesty as captain and major of 
foot 'from the beginning of the late Warrs in England, to their 
Ending' and afterwards served in Ireland 'And the Islands of 
Sorlings' until both were deserted by the King's armies. There¬ 
after he was several times imprisoned in London, and at the time 
of writing he was disabled and poor. (Printed M.L.N. xxviii 
[1913], 92.) Since at least three of his plays are dedicated to the 
Earl of Northampton and eight or nine manuscripts of his plays 
were in the library at Castle Ashby, it seems probable that 
Manuche was once in the service of the Earl. A petition to Crom¬ 
well for payment of £20, dated 4 June 1656, is found among the 
State papers. (C. 5 .P., Dorn,, 1655-6, p. 348.) The petition men¬ 
tions the author's.activities 'in making discoveries of the dis¬ 
turbers of our present happy Government' and says,' I have more 
knowledge now, and a better will to increase your store than 
exhaust it.' The petition also speaks of' my former livelihood, by 
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boarding scholars, being taken away*. The petition is endorsed 
with a receipt for £10. 

Two of Manuche's plays, The Loyal Lovers and The Just General , 
were published in 1652. The Bastard , sometimes attributed to him, 
probably falsely, was printed in the same year. Eight, or possibly 
nine, others were once in the library at Castle Ashby in Northamp¬ 
tonshire, of which two are known to exist in other manuscript 
copies. 

Nothing is known of Manuche's death, but he was still alive in 
1664, for a character in his play, The Feast, refers to Howard and 
Dryden's Indian Queen. (See Bernard Wagner, loc. cit.) 

Agamemnon (?) 

In a B.M. copy of Langbaine's Account of the English Dramatick 
Poets there are some manuscript notes, said to be by Bishop Percy, 
in which it is noted that in Lord Northampton's library at Castle 
Ashby there was a manuscript play by Manuche entitled ‘Aga- 
memmnnon a Trag. unfinished'. (See Bernard Wagner, loc. cit.) 

The Banished Shepherdess (1659-60) 

In a B.M. copy of Langbaine's Account of the English Dramatick 
Poets there are some manuscript notes, said to be by Bishop Percy, 
in which it is noted that in Lord Northampton's library at Castle 
Ashby there was a manuscript play by Manuche: ' The Banished 
Shepherdesse (in Blank verse) with a dedication insertd. to the 
Rt. Hon E. of Northampton subscribd. Cos. Manuche. ' (See Ber¬ 
nard Wagner, loc. cit.) 

There is another manuscript of this play in the Huntington 
Library (MS. El 8395), which is dedicated to the Queen Dowager. 
The play is an allegory of political events. The banished shepherd¬ 
ess seems to be Henrietta Maria, and her son, Charilaus of Arca¬ 
dia (England), is Prince Charles. Various events of 1659 seem to 
be touched on, and the play ends with the departure of Charilaus 
for Arcadia and his throne. 

The Bastard 

The play was published in 1652 anonymously. It was attributed 
to Manuche by Edward Archer in his play-list of 1656, but there 
seems to be little or nothing to support the attribution. (See W. W. 
Greg, 'Authorship Attributions in the Early Play-Lists', Edin¬ 
burgh Bibliographical Society Transactions , ii. Part 4 [1946], 318, 
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and Alfred Harbage, T.L.S., 8 November 1934 , P- 775) See 
Thomas Goffe. 


The Captives (?) 

In a B.M. copy of Langbaine’s Account of the English Dramatick 
Poets there are some manuscript notes, said to be by Bishop Percy, 
in which it is noted that in Lord Northampton's library at Castle 
Ashby there was a manuscript play by Manuche: ' The Captives, 
a Comedy in prose unfinish’d (I am not sure whether this is not a 
Comedy of Plautus).’ (See Bernard Wagner, loc. cit.) 

The Feast (?) 

In a B.M. copy of Langbaine’s Account of the English Dramatick 
Poets , there are some manuscript notes, said to be by Bishop 
Percy, in which it is noted that in Lord Northampton’s library at 
Castle Ashby there was a manuscript play by Manuche: ‘The 
Feast a Comedy in Blank verse dedicated to James E. of North", 
by Cos. Manuche. ’ (See Bernard Wagner, loc. cit.) 

There is another manuscript of The Feast in the library of Wor¬ 
cester College, Oxford. 

The Just General (> November 1651) 

The play was entered in the Stationers’ Register 29 November 
1651 and published in a quarto dated 1652, with a title-page attri¬ 
bution, ‘Written by Major Cosmo: Manuche’. It is dedicated to 
James, Earl of Northampton, and Isabella, his lady, in a signed 
dedication. There is a prologue ' intended for the Stage ’ and one 
‘To the Reader’ which begins: 

REader, least you mistake, and like my play, 

Know 'tis the first I wrote. 


Lenotius , King of Cyprus (?) 

In a B.M. copy of Langbaine's Account of the English Dramatick 
Poets there are some manuscript notes, said to be by Bishop Percy, 
in which it is noted that in Lord Northampton’s library at Castle 
Ashby there was a manuscript play by Manuche: ‘ Lenotius, K. of 
Ciprus, a Trag. in Blank verse, but this I am not sure is the title.' 
(See Bernard Wagner, loc. cit.) 
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The Loyal Lovers (> 1652) 

The play was published in 1652 with the title-page attribution, 
‘Written by Major Cosmo Manuche', and a set of commendatory 
verses signed ‘Ed: Ashen/ Langbaine noted (An Account of the 
English Dramatick Poets, p. 339): 

In this Play our Author lashes the old Committee-men, and their 
Informers, in the Persons of Gripeman and Sodom, and I believe he 
meant to expose Hugh Peters*s Adventure with the Butcher's Wife of 
St. Sepulcher's, with his Revenge thereupon, under the Characters of 
Phanaticus and Fly-blow . 


The Mandrake (?) 

In a B.M. copy of Langbaine's Account of the English Dramatick 
Poets there are some manuscript notes, said to be by Bishop Percy, 
in which it is noted that in Lord Northampton's library at Castle 
Ashby there was a manuscript play by Manuche: ‘ The Mandrake 
a Comedy in prose ... no Ded. & seemingly unfinished.' (See Ber¬ 
nard Wagner, loc. cit.) 


Mariamne (?) 

In a B.M. copy of Langbaine’s Account of the English Dramatick 
Poets there are some manuscript notes, said to be by Bishop Percy, 
in which it is noted that in Lord Northampton's library at Castle 
Ashby there was a manuscript play by Manuche: ‘Mariamni a 
Trag. in Blank verse. (The copy is very much Tom).' (See Bernard 
Wagner, loc. cit.) 


Unnamed Comedy (?) 

In a B.M. copy of Langbaine's Account of the English Dramatick 
Poets there are some manuscript notes, said to be by Bishop Percy, 
in which it is noted that in Lord Northampton's library at Castle 
Ashby there was a quarto manuscript which he thought was by 
the same author as the folio manuscripts by Cosmo Manuche. It 
was ‘A Play in prose & Therefore I suppose a Comedy without 
Title or Prologue, but the first name that occurs is Hermenigildus'. 
(See Bernard Wagner, loc. cit.) 
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Unnamed Tragedy (?) 

In a B.M. copy of Langbaine ; s Account of the English Dramatick 
Poets there are some manuscript notes, said to be by Bishop Percy, 
in which it is noted that in Lord Northampton’s library at Castle 
Ashby there was a manuscript play by Manuche: 'Another Trag. 
in Blank verse without a Title. Act I begins thus. 

“Macrinus, Papinianus & Ardentius 
Pap. Severus than is numbered with the Gods," &c. ’ 

(See Bernard Wagner, loc. cit.) 

GERVASE (Jarvis, Jervis) MARKHAM 
?—1636/7 ? 

Adams, J. Q.' Every Woman in Her Humor and The Dumb Knight 
Mod. Phil, x (1913), 413-32. 

Chambers, E. K. The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 417-18. 

Markham, C. R. Markham Memorials (1913). 

Wallace, C. W. ‘Gervase Markham, Dramatist’, Shakespeare Jahr- 
buch, xlvi (1910), 345-50. 

There is great uncertainty as to how many Gervase Markhams 
were writing in London in the reign of James I and which one 
wrote Herod and Antipater with William Sampson. One was the 
prolific writer (see S.T.C., Nos. 17333-17397) on horses, agricul¬ 
ture, and sport, who was the third son of Robert Markham of 
Cottam, Nottinghamshire. (See D.N.B. and Cambridge History of 
English Literature , 1910 ed., pp. 416-31.) A second Gervase Mark¬ 
ham was of Sedgebrook and Dunham in Nottinghamshire (see 
C. R. Markham, Markham Memorials) ; there is no evidence that 
he was a writer. The Gervase Markham who brought suit against a 
number of Londoners, mostly actors, upon a Bill of Adventure 
concerning a journey to Berwick with only a leaping staff for 
crossing water (see above, ii. 682-3, an d Wallace, loc. cit.) may be 
a third man of the name. C. W. Wallace, who discovered and pub¬ 
lished the documents of the suit, said: 

Since these documents unquestionably concern the Gervase Mark¬ 
ham of The Dumb Knight and The True Tragedy of Herod and Anti - 
pater , it is possible that we have hitherto erred in ascribing those 
plays to Gervase Markham the horseman, of Cottam, Nottingham¬ 
shire. The Gervase Markham of Dunham, Nottinghamshire, is still 
another man. (Op. cit., p. 345.) 

J. Q. Adams (loc. cit.) objected to Wallace's assurance that the 
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Gervase Markham of the suit against the actors had written the 
plays. Adams was convinced that the horseman wrote The Dumb 
Knight , but he was uncertain about Herod and Antipater. 

There is no way to disentangle the Markhams satisfactorily 
until more biographical data are forthcoming. The plaintiff in the 
suit says that he was a captain in Ireland, poor, and had ‘many 
Childeren'. The horseman had also been a captain in Ireland, but 
he is not known to have been poor or to have had children, though 
Adams speculates about his possible poverty. Markham of Dun¬ 
ham is also said to have served in Ireland. The plaintiff is called 
‘Gervase Markham of London gent 1 , and, though the horseman is 
normally identified as of Nottinghamshire, Adams points out that 
in an agreement of 1617 he was also called gentleman of London. 

Professor Wallace did not develop his case for identifying the 
plaintiff and the dramatist or insist that the plaintiff-dramatist 
could not be either of the Nottinghamshire Markhams, but the 
scanty evidence seems to me to tend to support his suggestions. 
Most of the defendants in Markham's suit were actors, normal asso¬ 
ciates for a playwright but not for a horsy agriculturalist like 
Gervase Markham of Cottam, Nottinghamshire. Moreover, at 
least six of the men who had subscribed to the Bill of Adventure 
were actors at the Red Bull theatre, where Herod and Antipater 
was produced. These Red Bull actors were John Blaney, John 
Cumber, Thomas Heywood, Robert Lee, Richard Perkins, and 
William Robbins (see above, ii. 381-2, 417-18, 472-3, 496-7, 
525-8, and 547-9); the list includes all but two of the seven men 
whom Sir Henry Herbert named in 1622 as ‘the chiefe players at 
the Red Bull, called the players of the Revells' (Adams, Herbert , 
p. 63), the company which produced Herod and Antipater . 

Ben Jonson's statement to Drummond of Hawthomden 'that 
Markham (who added his English Arcadia) was not of the number 
of the Faithfull .j. Poets and but a base fellow’ (Herford and Simp¬ 
son, Ben Jonson, i. 137) has generally been taken as applying to 
the horseman, as it may, but it might apply to the plaintiff-drama¬ 
tist if he is another Markham. 

The ‘ marcvm' who twice received payments from Henslowe or 
Alleyn (Henslowe's Diary , i. 126 and ii. 296) could have been the 
horseman, but it does not seem likely. He would fit well enough 
into the career of a hypothetical hack dramatist who later sued a 
number of actors and collaborated on Herod and Antipater. 

The entry in the burial registers of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 3 Feb¬ 
ruary 1636/7, ‘Jarvis Markham, Gent/, is taken by Grosart 
(Miscellanies of the Fuller Worthies Library [1871], ii. 486) as 
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a pplying to the horseman, 'as there was only one Jarvis or (Ger¬ 
vase) Markham, there can be no doubt this was our Worthy*. But 
since the name no longer appears to be unique, the St. Giles 
parishioner could be the plaintiff-dramatist, many of whose de¬ 
fendant-subscribers lived in or near the Fortune and Red Bull 
parishes of St. Giles, Cripplegate, and St. James's, Clerkenwell. 

The Dumb Knight 
with Lewis Machin 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 418. 

Herod and Antipater (> 1621/2) 
with William Sampson 

Dunstan, Arthur Cyril. Examination of Two English Dramas :' The 
Tragedy of Mariam* by Elizabeth Carew ; and ' The True Tragedy 
of Herod and Antipater: with the Death of faire Marriam*, by 
Gervase Markham, and William Sampson (1908). (Gives a de¬ 
tailed synopsis.) 

Silbermann, Abraham M. Untersuchungen iiber die Quellen des 
Dramas ‘The True Tragedy of Herod and Antipater with the 
Death off air e Marriam * by Gervase Markham and William Samp¬ 
son < 1622 > (1927). 

Tomlinson, Warren E. 'Der Herodes-Charakter im englischen 
Drama*, Palaestra, cxcv (1934), 105-9. 

Valency, Maurice J. The Tragedies of Herod & Mariamne (1940), 
pp. 216-23. 

1621/2, 22 Feb. S.R. Matthew Rhodes entered for his copy * vnder 
the hand[es] of S r George Bucke, and M r . Swinhowe warden A 
Tragedie, of Herod and Antipater, by Geruase Markham*. 
(Greg, Bibliography , i. 32.) 

1622. The true Tragedy Of Herod And Antipater: With the Death 
of faire Marriam. According to Iosephvs, the learned and 
famous I ewe. As it hath beene, of late, diuers times publiquely 
Acted (with great Applause) at the Red Bull, by the Company of 
his Maiesties Revels. Written by [bracket] Gervase Markham, 
And William Sampson, [bracket] Gentlemen . . . . 1622. 

1633, 9 May. S.R. Francis Smith had assigned over to him by 
Matthew Rhodes all his rights in 'the Booke called Herod & 
Antipater a Tragedy written by Gervase Markham*. (Greg, 
Bibliography , i. 42.) 
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1633, 3 Aug. S.R. Thomas Lambert had assigned over to him by 
Francis Smith all his title’ in the Copy called Herod & Antipater 
a Tragedy by Ger: Markeham'. (Greg, Bibliography, i. 42.) 
*633/4, 2 Jan. S.R. Francis Smith had reassigned to him by 
Thomas Lambert all his title ’ in the booke called The tragedy 
of Herod & Antipater &6.’ (Ibid., p. 43.) 

The play has generally been dated 1621 because, as J. Q. Adams 
says {Mod. Phil . x [1913], 427, n. 2), the Revels company whose 
name appears on the title-page was licensed in July 1622. But this 
company was probably performing at the Red Bull as early as 
1619 (see above, i. 165-6), and Massinger and Dekker’s Virgin 
Martyr (q.v.), which is assigned on the title-page to the same 
company, was licensed in 1620; and the 1633 title-page of Thomas 
May’s The Heir says, ’As it was Acted by the Company of the 
Revels. 1620.' The play could even have been written for Queen 
Anne’s men and inherited by the Revels company. The entry in 
the Stationers’ Register gives only the latest possible date. The 
’newly writ’ of the publisher’s epistle (see below) probably should 
not carry much weight. 

l The Printers Epigrammaticall Epistle, to the vnderstanding 
Readers ', which is signed ‘ Matt : Rhodes ’, speaks of the difficulty 
of selling tragedies and histories as compared with the popularity 
of ’ Commicke Ribaldry ’ and continues: 

Heere I haue sent and Printed to your view, 

A Story, which I dare be bold is true; 

Now newly writ, and truely worth your reading, 
Gather’d from learn’d Iosphvs. . . . 

Josephus is certainly the original source of the story, but Silber- 
mann contends (loc. cit.) that the authors have really taken their 
material from Peter Morwyng’s History of the Jewes Commune 
Weale, 1558, in spite of the statements on the title-page and in the 
publisher’s epistle. 

W. W. Greg notes {Bibliography, ii. 529-30) a variant issue in 
which insignificant alterations are made on the title-page, and 
there is a substituted epistle addressed ’To the Right Worshipfull, 
Sir Thomas Finch, Knight and Barronet, and to all the most 
worthy and noble Personages of that Honourable Familie’ and 
signed ’William Sampson’. I have not seen this variant. 
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SHAKERLEY (Schackerley, Shackerly, Shakerly) 
MARMION (Marmyon, Marmyun, Mermion) 

1602/3-39 

Maxwell, Sue. Shakerly Marmion, Poet and Dramatist . Unpublished 

Yale Thesis, 1941. 

Nearing, Alice Jones. Cupid and Psyche , by Shakerly Marmion — A 

Critical Edition: with an Account of Marmion*s Life and Works 

(1944), pp. 11-95 and 189-97. 

Shakerley Marmion, son and heir of Shakerley Marmion, lord of 
the manor of Aynho in Northamptonshire, was baptized at Aynho 
in January 1602/3. (G. Baker, The History and Antiquities of the 
County of Northamptonshire [1822], i. 559. Miss Maxwell discusses 
the family genealogy at some length, op. cit., pp. 3-36, and Mrs. 
Nearing treats it, with somewhat more restraint, in her edition of 
Cupid and Psyche , pp. 189-97.) Anthony 4 Wood says that young 
Marmion attended the free school at Thame in Oxfordshire under 
Richard Boucher. (Athena Oxon., Bliss, ed.,ii. 648.) It was probably 
while he was at school that his father was forced to sell much of his 
estate (J. Bridges, The History and Antiquities of Northampton¬ 
shire, ed. Peter Whalley [1791], i. 137), but the boy was neverthe¬ 
less sent on to Wadham College, Oxford. His caution money 
'appears to have been received 28 April 1616'; he entered as a 
commoner in 1618, matriculated 'aet. 18’ on 16 February 1620/1, 
and received his B.A. in March 1621/2 and his M.A. in July 1624. 
(R. B. Gardiner, The Registers of Wadham College , Oxford {Part I) 
from 1613 to ijiq [1889], pp. 48-49.) Gardiner even notes that he 
'Lived in the Bottom Chamber under the Chaplains' as B.A. from 
Oct. 1622, and in Founder’s Chamber as M.A. July, 1624 to Oct. 
1625.' (Ibid.) 

Perhaps it was after he left the University in 1625 that Marmion 
went to the Low Countries, though Anthony 4 Wood, the source for 
the information, seems to imply an earlier date. Wood says: 

His father having profusely wasted much of his estate, he sent this 
his son into the low countries to trail a pyke under the command of 
sir Sigismund Alexander, as he was generally call’d, but truly sir 
Alexander Ziszan of Italian descent, but not being advanced, as he 
expected, he returned into England.' (Athena Oxon., Bliss, ed., ii. 
648.) 

Miss Maxwell finds in certain evidences of the activities of Sir 
Sigismund some slight reason for thinking that Wood's account 
may refer to the years 1625-9. She notes that Alexander's presence 
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in England in March 1625 is shown by records in the Calendar of 
State Papers ; there are no records that he was in England 1625-8; 
then comes a record of February 1628/9, concerning stoppages 
from his pay while he was abroad in service in the United Pro¬ 
vinces. (Maxwell, op. cit., p. 44, from C.S.P., Dom., 1623-5, p. 490, 
and ibid., 1628- 9, p. 472.) 

Whatever the period of Marmion’s foreign service, he was back 
in London in 1629, for on n July in that year he assaulted Edward 
Moore and wounded him in the head in the highway of St. Giles in 
the Fields—i.e. not far from the Phoenix theatre in which his 
comedy The Antiquary was later produced. (J. C. Jeaffreson, 
Middlesex County Records, iii. 27-28.) Marmion was apprehended, 
but released on bail furnished by his father and Richard Browne. 
He did not surrender at the next session and seems to have been 
still at large 1 September 1629. Dr. Greg and Mr. Pafford could find 
no further records of the affair. (Ed. The Soddered Citizen, p. xii.) 

Anthony k Wood says that after his military adventure Mar¬ 
mion 

. . . returned into England, and being well acquainted and valued by 
sir Joh. Suckling the poet, that worthy knight did forthwith take him 
into his particular favour and friendship, and caused him to ride in 
his troop which he raised for K. Ch. I. in his expedition against the 
Scots, in the beginning of 1639. (Athena Oxon., Bliss, ed., ii. 648.) 

Wood seems to have compressed the events of 1629-39, and it is 
impossible to tell from his account how soon the friendship with 
Suckling developed. Marmion's dramatic work began—so far as 
we can tell now—in 1631 with Holland's Leaguer , written for the 
Salisbury Court, a theatre at which his fellow member of the 
Tribe of Ben, Thomas Randolph (q.v.), appears to have had some 
special function. His next play, A Fine Companion , was written 
for the same theatre, but his third and last, The Antiquary, was 
prepared for Queen Henriettas men at the Phoenix. The contem¬ 
porary literary figures who are associated with Marmion because 
of their preparation of commendatory verses for each other's 
publications are men also associated with these private theatres, 
and two of them are also disciples of Ben Jonson. The men are 
Thomas Nabbes—likewise a protege of Suckling, according to 
Bliss: ‘Sir John Suckling was a great favourer of Nabbes' (ed. 
Wood's Athena Oxon. ii. 81, n. 5)—Richard Brome, a special 
prot£g6 of Ben Jonson; and Thomas Heywood, who wrote verses 
for Marmion's Cupid and Psyche and for whose Pleasant Dialogues 
and Dramas , 1637, and A True Description of His Majesties Royal 
Ship , 1637, Marmion wrote verses, as well as for Annalia Dubriensia, 
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1636, and The Phoenix of These Late Times , 1637, with which 
Heywood was associated. Possibly some special attachment to 
Heywood is reflected here and in Marmion's allusion to Heywood's 
Love's Mistress in The Antiquary (q.v.). It is notable that Mar- 
mion's long poem, Cupid arid Psyche, 1637, makes use, according 
to Mrs. Nearing (op. cit., pp. 73-76) of Heywood’s Love's Mistress , 
and that Heywood in his commendatory verses for Marmion's 
poem refers to his own dramatic treatment of the subject. 

A further and rather unusual indication of Marmion's theatrical 
acquaintanceship is found in the verses he wrote for the third edi¬ 
tion of Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, published in 1634. These 
verses are addressed ‘Vnto his worthy friend M r . Ioseph Taylor 
upon his presentment of the Faithfull Shepherdesse before the King 
and Queene, at White-hall, on Twelfth night last . 1633.' Though 
Taylor was perhaps the most famous actor in Caroline London 
(see above, ii. 590-8), such testimonials of friendship between 
literary men and players are rare. 

Marmion’s most notable literary allegiance was, of course, to 
Ben Jonson, for whose memorial volume, Jonsonus Virbius, Mar¬ 
mion wrote his poem, 1 A Funerall sacrifice, to the sacred memory of 
his thrice honoured Father Ben. Iohnson '. Jonsonian influence is 
fairly apparent in his plays. 

Anthony k Wood records Marmion's membership in Sir John 
Suckling’s pretentious cavalry troupe, as well as all that is known 
of his death: 

... sir Joh. Suckling . . . caused him to ride in his troop which he 
raised for K. Ch. I. in his expedition against the Scots, in the beginning 
of 1639, but he falling sick at York in his march northward, was at the 
charge of sir John conveyed to London, where he soon after expired. 

. . . This poet . . . died in sixteen hundred thirty and nine, and was 
obscurely buried in the church of S. Bartholom. near Smithfield in 
London. (Athence Oxon., Bliss, ed., ii. 648.) 

Marmion has sometimes been noted as one of the Cavalier 
wastrels, and though he may well have been, the evidence is 
derived from a mistaken statement of Wood, who, as his editor, 
Bliss, noted, seems to have confused father and son. (Ibid. ii. 649.) 


Collected Edition 

The Dramatic Works of Shackerley Marmion . Edited [by James 
Maidment and W. H. Logan] with Prefatory Memoir, Introduc¬ 
tions, and Notes (1875). 
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The Antiquary (November 1634-May 1636) 

Edition : Robert Dodsley, ed., A Select Collection of Old English 
Plays (1744), vii. 129-207. (And subsequent editions.) 

Jones, Fred L. 1 Echoes of Shakspere in Later Elizabethan Drama \ 
P.M.L.A. xlv (1930), 798-801. 

Kerr, Mina. Influence of Ben Jonson on English Comedy , 159#- 
1642 (1912), pp. 91-93. 

Maxwell, Sue. Shakerly Marmion, Poet and Dramatist . Unpublished 
Yale Thesis, 1941, pp. 235-72. 

1639/40, 11 Mar. S.R. John Williams and Francis Egglesfield 
entered for their copies * two Comedies viz*. The Antiquarie. Sc 
Looke to the Ladie by lames Shirley*. (Greg, Bibliography , i. 52.) 
1641. The Antiquary. A Comedy, Acted by Her Maiesties Servants 
At The Cock-Pit. Written By Shackerly Mermion, Gent. . . . 
1641. 

If the title-page of the quarto is to be trusted, the play must 
have been acted, as Fleay noted (Biog. Chron. ii. 67), before the 
theatres were closed because of the plague on 12 May 1636 (see 
above, ii. 661), for after that date Queen Henrietta’s men did not 
act again at the Cockpit. (See above, i. 236-9.) A terminus a quo 
for the play is probably indicated by the speech of the foolish 
Petrutio in Act iv (H 3 ) in preparation for his banquet: '. . . for, I 
will have all these descend from the top of my roof, in a Throne, 
as you see Cupid or Mercury in a Play.' It is odd that he should 
say play and not masque, for in the reign of Charles I such des¬ 
cents were generally more familiar to sophisticated audiences— 
like those of the Cockpit where The Antiquary was presented—at 
masques than at plays. 

There was a play, however, in which such spectacles were con¬ 
spicuous. The play was Heywood’s Love's Mistress (q.v.), ‘three 
times presented before their two Excellent Maiesties, within the 
space of eight dayes; In the presence of sundry Forraigne Am¬ 
bassadors* in November 1634. Moreover, the play was one appro¬ 
priately advertised in The Antiquary because it was performed by 
the same company, Queen Henrietta’s men, and the first royal 
performance appears to have been in their theatre, the Cockpit. 
(See above, i. 232-3.) Heywood, moreover, seems to have been a 
special friend of Marmion. (See above, life of Marmion.) In the 
performance of Love's Mistress at the Cockpit theatre, Cupid 
descended in a cloud to speak the prologue (see above, i. 232), and 
(8115044) s 
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in the third act he had another descent and ascent. Mercury 
appears a number of times in the play, but the 1636 text does not 
indicate flying entrances or exits. It is not unlikely, however, that 
there were some, for the text shows almost none of the spectacle 
which Heywood breathlessly credits to Inigo Jones in the address 
to the reader. Since, then, Love's Mistress was a spectacular 
triumph of Queen Henrietta's company at the Cockpit in Novem¬ 
ber 1634, displaying descents and ascents of Cupid and possibly of 
Mercury, it seems probable that this is the play of which the lines 
in The Antiquary were intended to remind the audience of Queen 
Henrietta's company at the Cockpit. If so, The Antiquary was 
first performed between November 1634 and May 1636. 

Fleay thought (Biog. Chron. ii. 67) that the play had been re¬ 
vised, because the quarto carries the statement. 1 The Scene Pisa', 
whereas most of the rather vague indications of place in the play 
suggest Venice, and because he saw evidences of alteration in the 
character of the Bravo. Miss Maxwell noted discrepancies between 
the dramatis personae and the characters. (Op. cit., p. 238.) None 
of this seems to me to indicate much more than careless and hasty 
printing, especially the mistaken location, which may have been 
a publisher’s hasty guess. Fleay’s further statement that ‘The 
King's occasional attendance (or is it the Queen's only?) at the 
theatre is alluded to at the end of the play' is interesting because 
of the play's earlier allusion (I think) to Loves Mistress, for which 
the King and Queen did visit the Cockpit. The allusion in the 
closing lines does not seem quite so unquestionable to me, how¬ 
ever, as it did to Fleay. As the Duke throws off his disguise he says, 
to conclude the play (L 2 ): 

The very same, Sir, 

That for my recreation, have discended 
(And no impeach, I hope, to royalty) 

To sit spectator of your mirth: and thus much 
You shall gain by my presence; what is past, 
lie see it ratified as firm, as if 
My self and Senate had concluded it. 

And when a Prince allows his Subjects sport, 

He that pines at it, let him perish for't. 

This conclusion seems to me quite fitting for the play, whether 
King Charles had ever visited the Phoenix or not. 

No comprehensive source for The Antiquary has been found, but 
Miss Sue Maxwell pointed out (op. cit., pp. 248-61) that various 
passages are adaptations from classic sources, especially from the 
Satyricon of Petronius. Fred L. Jones observed (loc. cit.) that 
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several of Aurelio’s speeches in Act 11 seem to burlesque speeches 
of Romeo in the first balcony scene, as does the general situation. 
He noted further that the first part of Act iv has several passages 
which probably derive from Venus and Adonis ; the scene is not 
serious, but burlesque seems too strong a word to use for it. The 
passage in Act iv (H 2 ) about the timely moment is only similar in 
idea to the schoolboy's favourite, 'There is a tide in the affairs of 
men'. Of course it 'inevitably reminds us of Brutus' declaration', 
but many writers have expressed the idea, and since Marmion 
uses none of Shakespeare's phrases it is quite possible that he may 
have been able to phrase a commonplace all by himself. 

There is no evidence that The Antiquary had any popularity in 
its own time. It is not even included in the Cockpit repertory list 
of 1639 (see above, i. 330-1), and we should probably never have 
heard of it had it not been published. Under the circumstances it 
is odd that Restoration writers should have made use of it. Lang- 
baine pointed out that D'Urfey modelled his Sir Arthur Oldlove 
in Madam Fickle, or The Witty False One, published 1677, on 
Veterano (An Account of the English Dramatick Poets, p. 182), and 
that Otway’s Bloody-Bones in The Soldier s Fortune, published 
1681, owes much to Marmion’s Bravo. (Ibid., p. 399, and Miss 
Maxwell, pp. 269-71.) 

There was a revival of the play in 1718, according to a note in 
Dodsley's edition: ' Mr. Samuel Gale told Dr. Ducarrel, that this 
comedy was acted two nights in 1718, immediately after the re¬ 
vival of the Society of Antiquaries.' (A Select Collection of Old 
Plays [1825-7], *• 7 -) 


The Crafty Merchant, or the Soddered Citizen 
(Lost) 

The play has been attributed to Marmion, but see William 
Bonen, The Cra . . . Merchant, or Come to My Country House , and 
John Clavell, The Soddered Citizen . 


The Fair Maid of the Exchange 

Mistakenly attributed to Marmion by Phillips (Theatrum 
Poetarum, ii. 170). The play was published in 1607. See The Eliza¬ 
bethan Stage , iv. 13. 
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A Fine Companion (1632-June 1633) 

Kerr, Mina. Influence of Ben Jonson on English Comedy, 1598-1642 
(1912), pp. 89-93. 

Maxwell, Sue. Shakerly Marmion, Poet and Dramatist. Un¬ 
published Yale Thesis, 1941, pp. 202-34. 

Simpson, Percy. 'Ben Jonson and the Devil Tavern*, Mod. Lang. 
Rev . xxxiv (1939), 372. 

1633, 15 June. S.R. Richard Meighen entered for his copy 'vnder 
the hands of S r . Hen: Herbert & m r Aspley warden a play called 
The fyne Companion, by Shackerley Marmyon'. (Greg, Biblio¬ 
graphy, i. 42.) 

1633. A Fine Companion. Acted before the King and Queene at 
White-Hall, And sundrie times with great applause at the private 
House in Salisbvry Court, By the Prince his Servants. Written 
by Shakerley Marmyon . . . 1633. 

1646, 7 Nov. S.R. Mrs. Mercy Meighen transferred to Gabriel 
Beaded her husband’s rights in a number of copies, including 
‘The ffine Companion, a play’. (Greg, Bibliography, i. 57-58.) 

The statement on the title-page of the quarto that A Fine Com¬ 
panion was acted by Prince Charles’s (II) company at the Salis¬ 
bury Court theatre enables us to come fairly close to the opening 
date of the play. Prince Charles’s company was licensed to act in 
December 1631, and it is not likely that their public performances 
began more than a few weeks before the licence reached its final 
stages. (See above, i. 302-7.) It is possible, of course, that the com¬ 
pany inherited this piece from its predecessors at Salisbury Court 
or brought the play with them to that theatre, but this does not 
seem likely. Now, Marmion’s Holland's Leaguer was the greatest 
success this company is ever known to have had: they acted it for 
six consecutive days at the Salisbury Court in December 1631. 
Holland's Leaguer was a timely play, written to exploit public 
interest in a particular event, and this timeliness makes it likely 
that Marmion was working on it all the weeks immediately preced¬ 
ing its December performance, and consequently all the weeks of 
the company’s occupancy of the Salisbury Court in 1631. This 
being the case, Marmion’s other play for the Prince's men at the 
Salisbury Court— A Fine Companion —is almost certain to have 
been written and produced after Holland's Leaguer and therefore 
between the beginning of 1632 and the entry for the play in 
the Stationers' Register, 15 June 1633. This interpretation of the 
order of the two plays seems to be confirmed by the lines in the 
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prologue, a dialogue between Author and Critic. Author defends 
himself by saying: 

In that you wrong th’ approved judgments of 
This noble Auditory, who like a Spheare 
Mooved by a strong Intelligence, sit round 
To crowne our Infant Muse, whose caelestiall 
Applause, shee heard at her first entrance. 

The 'noble Auditory' would be the audience at the Salisbury 
Court; Marmion's muse would be infant because this was only his 
second play; his ‘first entrance' would be Holland’s Leaguer, 
which this same ‘ noble Auditory' had crowned with their ‘ caeles¬ 
tiall Applause' during the play's six-day run at Salisbury Court in 
December 1631. 

Earlier lines in the prologue, spoken by Critic, refer to recent 
London theatrical failures which had been published with a great 
fanfare of commendatory epistles: 

Oh you are deafe to all 
Sounds, but a Plaudite, and yet you may 
Remember, if you please, what entertainment 
Some of your Tribe haue had, that haue tooke paynes 
To bee contemn’d, and laught at by the Vulgar, 

And then ascrib'd it to their ignorance. 

I should be loath to see you mooue their spleenes 
With no better successe, and then with some 
Commendatory Epistles flie to the Presse, 

To vindicate your credit. 

The general attitude noted suggests Jonson, but the repeated 
statements of Marmion's admiration for Jonson make him seem 
an unlikely target. Fleay said that the plays alluded to were Jon- 
son's Magnetic Lady , Shirley's Ball , and Ford's Love’s Sacrifice . 
(Biog. Chron. ii. 67.) But The Magnetic Lady and The Ball were not 
published (note here Marmion's ‘flie to the Presse') until after 
A Fine Companion had been printed; and Love’s Sacrifice, though 
published in 1633, contains no epistle attacking the ignorant 
audience. Massinger's Emperor of the East and Hausted's Rival 
Friends would better fit the circumstances of failure in the theatre 
and publication before the performance of A Fine Companion with 
‘Epistles' to 'vindicate' the author's ‘credit'. 

The performance of A Fine Companion before the King and 
Queen at Whitehall is recorded only on the title-page of the 
quarto. Probably it took place after the opening at Salisbury 
Court, but the available evidence will not yield a date any more 
specific than some time between the beginning of 1632 and the 
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Stationed Register entry of June 1633. Sir Henry Herbert's 
records of plays at court in these months have not been preserved, 
though the King's men are known to have produced twenty-three 
unknown and undated plays at court in the period, and probably 
several of those for the Christmas season of 1631/2 fell within it. 
(See above, i. 97.) 

No source for the play is known, but A. W. Ward's observation 
that a passage in the prologue is derived from Persius (History of 
English Dramatic Literature, 1899 ed., iii. 147) is developed by 
Miss Maxwell, who also notes a passage from the Golden Ass of 
Apuleius. She makes a fair case that the gulling of Dotario by 
^Emilia and Careless was derived from The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle. (Op. cit., pp. 214-27.) 

Mr. Percy Simpson (loc. cit.) pointed to the possibility that the 
drunken remarks of Careless in the fifth scene of the second act 
(D 3 v of the quarto) were intended as a celebration of the assembly 
of the Sons of Ben in the Apollo room. It may be, but Jonson is 
supposed to have been bedridden in 1632, and it does not seem too 
likely that Marmion would have intended his remarks about 1 the 
boone Delphicke God' to apply to him then. 

Langbaine (An Account of the English Dramatick Poets, p. 346) 
said that Captain Porpuss in D’Urfey’s Sir Barnaby Whigg derived 
some of his lines from Captain Whibble in A Fine Companion. 
Halliwell[-Phillipps] (Dictionary of Old English Plays, p. 206) 
called the anonymous farce, The Rampant Alderman, published in 
1685, ‘one piece of plagiarism; being stolen from Marmion's Fine 
Companion, and several other plays', but Miss Maxwell (op. cit., 
pp. 230-2) thinks the reminiscences of A Fine Companion prob¬ 
ably derive from Sir Barnaby Whigg. 

A Fine Companion seems to have been prepared for a Restora¬ 
tion or eighteenth-century production, lor W. W. Greg records one 
of the B.M. copies of the quarto of 1633 which 

has been elaborately marked and altered for performance in a hand of 
the seventeenth or eighteenth century: slips (now lost) appear to have 
been stuck onto several pages which are in consequence defaced. 
(Bibliography, ii. 628.) 

Marmion dedicated the quarto ‘To the Trvely Noble, and his 
Worthie Kinseman in all respects, Sir Ralph Dvtton ' in a letter 
which seems to allude to Prynne's attack on the drama. Towards 
the end of the letter he says of his play, * It hath often pleas'd, and 
without intermission '. 

In the Huntington copy of the 1633 quarto there is an item of 
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early criticism, presumably written by 4 trances wattreston', whose 
name is written above the prologue: 4 a resnabell prity bouk of a 
usurer and his 2 daters and ther loues with other prity pasidges.' 


The Fleir 

Attributed to Marmion by Phillips. (Theatrum Poetarum, ii. 

170.) Markham's play was published in 1607. See The Elizabethan 

Stage , iii. 490-1. 

Holland's Leaguer (December 1631) 

Chandler, Frank W. The Literature of Roguery (1907), i. 146-8. 

[Goodman, Nicholas] Hollands Leagver: Or, An Historical Dis- 
covrse Of The Life and Actions of Dona Britanica Hollandia the 
Arch-Mistris of the wicked women of Evtopia. Wherein is de¬ 
tected the notorious Sinne of Panderisme, and the Execrable 
Life of the luxurious Impudent. . . . 1632. 

Kerr, Mina. Influence of Ben Jonson on English Comedy , 1598-1642 
(1912), pp. 90-92. 

Maxwell, Sue. 'A Misprint in Marmion's 44 Holland’s Leaguer" ', 
Mod. Lang. Rev. xxxix (1944), 179-80. 

- Shakerly Marmion, Poet and Dramatist. Unpublished Yale 

Thesis, 1941, pp. 130-201. 

Miles, Theodore. 4 Place-Realism in a Group of Caroline Plays', 
R.E.S. xviii (1942), 428-40. 

Rollins, Hyder E. A Pepysian Garland (1922), pp. 399-405. 

1631, Dec. 4 The play of Holland's Leaguer was acted six days suc¬ 
cessively at Salisbury Court, in December, 1631, and yet Sir 
Henry Herbert received on account of the six representations 
but one pound nineteen shillings, in virtue of the ninth share 
which he possessed as one of the proprietors of that house.' 
(Adams, Herbert , p. 45.) 

1631/2, 26 Jan. S.R. John Grove entered for his copy 4 vnder the 
hands of S r . Henry Herbert & M r Smethwicke warden a [Comedy 
interlined above Playbrooke sic deleted ] called the Leaguer (the 
reformac 5 ns [to be interlined above cros not being deleted] 
strictly obserued may be printed not otherwise) expressed by 
thaforesaid wordes by S r Hen: Herbert'. (Greg, Bibliography, 

i. 40-41.) 

1632. Hollands Leagver. An Excellent Comedy As It Hath Bin 
Lately and often Acted with great applause, by the high and 
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mighty Prince Charles his Servants; at the private house in 
Salisbury Court. Written by Shackerley Marmyon, Master of 
Arts. . . . 1632. 

1637, 25 Sept. S.R. John Grove signed over.to William Leake all 
his rights in four plays, including ‘Hollands Leaguer’. (Greg, 
Bibliography , i. 46.) 

Though Edmund Malone and George Chalmers were evidently 
not interested in Holland's Leaguer and therefore neglected to 
print Herbert’s record of its licence—as they neglected so many 
other plays (see above, i. 101 ff.)—Malone’s interest in theatre 
receipts gives us, by chance, the month and year of the first per¬ 
formance of the play. The run is one of the longest known in the 
Elizabethan, Jacobean, or Caroline theatre (see above, i. 13, n. 2), 
and Marmion evidently had the length of the run in mind when he 
said in the address to the reader in the quarto that' it has so often 
pass’d with approbation’ and spoke of ‘the applause it has 
obtain’d’. Nevertheless, there cannot have been such crowds of 
spectators as the number of performances implies. If Sir Henry 
Herbert got his fair ninth, the total sharers' take for the six per¬ 
formances must have been £17. ns. For a single performance of 
an old play at the rival Blackfriars theatre, in the years when he 
was being paid the total take minus only the housekeepers’ daily 
charge, Sir Henry had received £1 7. 10s. in 1628; £9. 16s. in 1629; 
£12. 4s. in 1630; £13 in 1631; and £15 in 1632. (Adams, Herbert , 
pp. 43-44.) These figures suggest that the long run of Holland's 
Leaguer was a result not of phenomenal popularity but perhaps of 
the meagre repertory of Prince Charles’s men. What we know of 
the struggles of the new Prince Charles’s company in 1631 and 
1632 is quite compatible with this idea. (See above, i. 302-9.) 

Holland's Leaguer was one of the first—possibly the very first— 
play performed at Salisbury Court by Prince Charles’s (II) com¬ 
pany. The prologue speaks of the company as ' New planted in this 
soyle ’ and of the departure of the former occupants of the theatre 
(the King's Revels company) for the Fortune; it comments on the 
superior rival companies at the Blackfriars and the Phoenix 
(King’s company and Queen’s company) and claims that for 
Prince Charles’s (II) company *now new Poets sing'. (See above, 
i. 306-7.) Perhaps the publication of the unusually full cast for the 
play in the 1632 quarto (see above, i. 321) is part of the publicity 
for the new company at the Salisbury Court. There had been a 
mild vogue of cast publishing in the years 1629-31, however, for 
though such recognition of the actors is rare in dramatic publish- 
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ing of the first half of the seventeenth century, four quartos with 
casts had appeared in 1629 (Massinger's Roman Actor, Ford's 
Lovers ' Melancholy, Shirley's Wedding, and Carlell's Deserving 
Favourite), two in 1630 (Massinger’s Picture and his Renegado), and 
one in 1631 (Heywood's Fair Maid of the West). 

Holland's Leaguer is a poor, confused play. Clearly it owed what 
vogue it had to the topical material. As Dr. Theodore Miles pointed 
out (loc. cit.), this material about Holland's Leaguer is confined to 
the first four scenes of the fourth act and has little relation to the 
rest of the play, except through occasional allusions. Holland’s 
Leaguer was a notorious bawdy-house on the Bankside and within 
sight, as Goodman's pamphlet records (F 2 V ), of the Globe, the 
Hope, and the Swan theatres. The large moated structure is pic¬ 
tured in a frontispiece for the Goodman pamphlet. This place and 
its proprietress seem to have been much in the public eye in 1631 
and to have undergone a siege of some sort. Mrs. Holland was 
called before the Court of High Commission on 26 January and 
9 February 1631/2, but did not appear. (Miles, op. cit., p. 437, 
from S. R. Gardiner, Reports of Cases in the Courts of Star Chamber 
and High Commission [1886], pp. 263 and 268.) Goodman's pam¬ 
phlet about the place and its proprietress was entered in the 
Stationers' Register 20 January 1631/2 and Marmion's play six 
days later, and a ballad by Laurence Price called ‘Newes from 
Hollands Leager' was entered 24 May 1632. The ballad (see Rollins, 
loc. cit.) uses the material of the play and the pamphlet but carries 
on the story and seems to indicate that by the time it was regis¬ 
tered Mrs. Holland and her company had left London. Whatever 
the precise details of Mrs. Holland’s martial adventures, she 
evidently made an impression on the London public, for not only 
are there the three accounts of her activities at the end of 1631 and 
the early part of 1632, but the prologue to T. B.'s The Country 
Girl (q.v.) appears to refer to her; Maidment and Logan (ed. cit., 
p. 4) note an allusion in Glapthome’s Hollander, acted in 1635/6; 
and Miss Maxwell observed that, according to R. Wilkinson's 
Londina lUustrata (ed. 1819-25, ii. 103), the house was still called 
Holland's Leaguer in 1656. 

Evidently Sir Henry Herbert required that Marmion's first ver¬ 
sion of the play be expurgated, else there would have been no 
reason for the strict limitations in his licence to publish that the 
poor clerk of the company found so difficult to transcribe accu¬ 
rately. (See the S.R. licence above.) The offensive material might 
be expected to have been in the Leaguer scenes in Act iv, but there 
are satiric speeches elsewhere in the play and some very abrupt 
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transitions which could be the result either of cuts or of clumsy 
dramaturgy. 

Fleay noted that one of the projects mentioned by Agurtes in 
ii. 3 appears to be an allusion to the amphitheatre in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields proposed by Williams and Dixon in 1620 and again in 1626. 
( Biog . Chron. ii. 66-67, and Adams, Shakespearean Playhouses , 
pp. 412-17.) For such a topical allusion, 1631 seems a little late; 
perhaps there was a third scheme to erect a large amphitheatre 
between the second attempt of Dixon and Williams in 1626 and 
that of Davenant in 1639. (Adams, op. cit., pp. 424-31.) 

There is no evidence that the play was ever performed at court, 
in spite of occasional statements that it was. 

Langbaine {An Account of the English Dramatick Poets , p. 346) 
pointed out that there were several borrowings from Juvenal and 
Petronius, and Miss Maxwell has identified a number of them. 
(Op. cit., pp. 179-89.) Miscellaneous classic allusions are scattered 
through the play in unusual profusion. 

The Soddered Citizen 


See John Clavell. 


JOHN MASON 
A . 1647 

Northup, C. S. ‘On a School Play of 1648’, Englische Studien, xlv 
(1912), 154-60* 

John Mason was apparently the master of a school at Camber¬ 
well in Surrey, where his academic play, The Combat of Caps, was 
acted in December 1647. Nothing is known of this John Mason. It 
does not seem likely that he was the John Mason whose tragedy 
The Turk was published in 1610, and who was born in 1581 or 
1582. (See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 435.) The dates are not, how¬ 
ever, absolutely prohibitive, and the author of The Turk was an 
educated man, an M.A. of Cambridge. 

The School Moderator , or The Combat of Caps (21 Decem¬ 
ber 1647) 

(Lost) 

Greg, W. W. Bibliography , ii. 996. 

Northup, C. S. 'On a School Play of 1648', Englische Studien , xlv 
(1912), 154-60. 
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An abstract of the play with extracts was published by John 
Mason in his Princeps Rhetoricus, 1648. The head-title indicates 
the date of 21 December 1647. The dedication of the book is signed 
*Ex Dono Johannis Masonii . . . CamberweU, Surrey ’, and at the 
end of the epilogue is ‘ E fonte Cambrino, Ian. 19.1648Greg notes 
(loc. cit.) that Kirkman lists ' Combat of Caps. M.' 

CHARLES MASSEY 
(c. 1570 ?-> 1635) 

Massey was an actor of the Admiral's-Prince Henry's-Pals- 
grave's company who seems to have written occasional plays. 
There are various records of the man as an actor in this troupe 
beginning in 1597 (see Henslowe’s Diary, ii. 296-7), and he appears 
in most of the important documents of the company. (See above, 
vol. i, chap, ii, passim.) Massey was a friend and associate of 
Edward Alleyn and appears several times in Alleyn's diary. (See 
above, ii. 507-8.) He was one of the shareholders in the new For¬ 
tune built in 1622, and his importance to the company is indicated 
by the fact that he was one of six principal members of the troupe 
whom the manager of the Fortune bonded to stay with him in 
1624. (See above, i. 148-9.) By 6 December 1635 he was dead. 

Charles Massey appears in Henslowe’s diary as author of two 
plays, Malcolm, King of Scots in April 1602, and The Siege of Dun¬ 
kirk, with Alleyn, the Pirate in March 1602/3. (Henslowe’s Diary, i. 
165 and 174.) 

On 19 November 1621 Edward Alleyn recorded in his accounts 
that he had' giuen Charles massye att His playe — 0-5-0'. (Young, 
The History of Dulwich College, ii. 224.) This may record a gratuity 
paid at a performance of one of Massey’s two early plays noted in 
Henslowe's diary, or it might conceivably indicate an actor's 
benefit, though there are no certain records of such performances 
before the Restoration. It is noted here because it could also indi¬ 
cate a new and unknown play of Massey’s written for the company 
at the Fortune. 

PHILIP MASSINGER (Messenger, Messinger) 
1583-1639/40 

Anon. 'Philip Massinger (1583-1640) A Master of Plot and Tragi¬ 
comedy', T.L.S., 16 March 1940, pp. 134, 140. See also a letter 
from Clifford Leech, T.L.S. , 23 March 1940, p. 147. 

Chelli, Maurice. Le Drame de Massinger (1923). 
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Chelli, Maurice. Etude sur la collaboration de Massinger avecFletcher 
et son groupe (1926). 

Cruickshank, A. H. 'Massinger Corrections 1 , Library , Fourth 
Series, v (1924), 175-9. 

- Philip Massinger (1920). 

Eccles, Mark. 'Arthur Massinger', T.L.S., 16 July 1931, p. 564. 
Eliot, T. S. 'Philip Massinger’, in The Sacred Wood (1920). Re¬ 
printed in Selected Essays (1932) and Elizabethan Essays (1934). 
Farnham, Willard. 'Colloquial Contractions in Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Massinger, and Shakespeare as a Test of Authorship', 
P.M.L.A. xxxi (1916), 326-58. 

Gardiner, S. R. ‘The Political Element in Massinger’, The New 
Shakspere Society's Transactions 1875-6, pp. 315-31. First 
printed in Contemporary Review, xxviii (1876), 495-507. 
Garrod, H. W. The Profession of Poetry and Other Lectures (1929), 
pp. 225-39. 

Koeppel, Emil. Quellen-Studien zu den Dr amen George Chapman's, 
Philip Massinger's und John Ford's (1897). 

Lawrence, W. J. 'Massinger's Punctuation', Criterion, xi (1932), 
214-21. Reprinted in Those Nut-Cracking Elizabethans (1935). 
Makkink, H. J. Philip Massinger and John Fletcher: A Comparison 
(1927). 

Maxwell, Baldwin. Studies in Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger 

(1939)- 

Mcllwraith, A. K. 'Some Bibliographical Notes on Massinger', 
Library , Fourth Series, xi (1930), 78-92. 

- 'The Virgins Character: A New Poem by Philip Massinger', 

R.E.S. iv (1928), 64-68. 

McManaway, James G. 'Philip Massinger and the Restoration 
Drama', E.L.H. i (1934), 276-304. 

Phelan, James. On Philip Massinger (1878). 

Simpson, Percy. 'Two Poems of Philip Massinger', Athenceum, 
8 Sept. 1906, pp. 273-4 and 303. 

Spencer, Benjamin Townley. 'Philip Massinger', in Seventeenth 
Century Studies , edited by Robert Shafer (1933), pp. 3-119. 
Tannenbaum, Samuel A. Philip Massinger (A Concise Bibliography) 
( 1938 ). 

Philip Massinger was the son of Arthur Massinger, a gentleman 
in the service of the Herberts, who was employed in important 
missions by Henry, the second Earl of Pembroke, and William, the 
third Earl; who was once a Fellow of Merton College; and who had 
been a member of Parliament. (See Chelli, Le Drame de Massinger, 
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pp. 39-41, and Robert H. Ball, 'Massinger and the House of 
Pembroke 1 , M.L.N. xlvi [1931], 399-400.) The playwright himself 
records the relationship of his father to the Herberts in his dedica¬ 
tion of The Bondman in 1624 to Philip Herbert, Earl of Mont¬ 
gomery, son of the second Earl of Pembroke and brother of the 
third Earl. Massinger says that though he had never had the 
happiness 

to be made knowne to your Lordship, yet a desire borne with me, to 
make tender of all duties, and seruice, to the Noble Family of the 
Harberts , descended to me as an inheritance from my dead Father, 
Arthur Massinger. Many yeares hee happily spent in the seruice of 
your Honourable House, and dyed a seruant to it; leauing his, to be 
euer most glad, and ready, to be at the command of al such, as deriue 
themselues from his most honourd Master, your Lordships most noble 
Father. 

Philip Massinger was baptized at St. Thomas’s, Salisbury (near 
which is Wilton House, the principal seat of the Herberts), 
24 November 1583, and matriculated at St. Alban Hall, Oxford, 
14 May 1602, when he is described as ‘ Philippus Massinger, Saris- 
buriensis, generosi filius nat. an. 18. ’ (Athence Oxon ., Bliss, ed., ii. 
655, n. 1.) Anthony & Wood says that Massinger was 'encouraged 
in his studies by the earl of Pembroke’, but that 'he applied his 
mind more to poetry and romances for about four years or more, 
than to logic and philosophy* and left the university without a 
degree. (Ibid., p. 655.) It is true that there is no record that he took 
a degree, but evidence for Wood's other statements is lacking. 
There have been various assertions that the poet was patronized 
by the Herberts (see the D.N.B. account), but there is no reason 
to think that he was, and some that he was not. There have been 
several assertions that Massinger took no degree at Oxford because 
he had become a Catholic, but there is no evidence at all for his 
conversion. Indeed, though Massinger has often been claimed for 
Roman Catholicism because of certain attitudes expressed in his 
plays, there is no compelling reason for believing that he ever was 
a Catholic. 

The long, undated poem on the London plague signed ' Ph. M: * 
which is in the Bodleian Library (MS. Rawl. Poet. 61) may have 
been written by Massinger while he was at Oxford; presumably he 
was still in residence during the great London plague of 1603, but 
the poem may concern the plague of 1625. (See H. W. Garrod, 
Genius Loci and Other Essays [1950], pp. 105-11, and F. P. Wilson, 
Library , Fourth Series, vii [1927], 199.) 

There is no other dependable evidence of Massinger’s activities 
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until he appears as a writer for Henslowe, probably in 1613, but 
it may be that he was for a time a player. In a verse letter ' to the 
Earle of Pembrooke Lo: Chamberlaine' found in a Trinity College, 
Dublin, manuscript, and signed ‘Phill: Messinger', he says: 
lett me rather 

Liue poorely on those toyes I would not father 
Not known beyond A Player or A Man 
That does pursue the course that I haue ran 
Ere soe grow famous. . . . 

(Quoted by Percy Simpson, Athenceum , 8 September 1906, 

P- 273.) 

Dugdale Sykes (M.L.R. xvi [1921], 342-3) thought these lines an 
indication that Massinger had been an actor and that possibly he 
still was one at the time of writing the letter, i.e. some time in or 
after 1615, when Pembroke was made Lord Chamberlain. If he 
was, it is odd that there is no independent evidence in company 
records, or later allusions, yet I see no other interpretation of the 
lines. Meissner's notion that Massinger was an actor with the com¬ 
pany of John Greene in Germany some time between 1606 and 1616 
is almost pure fancy. (Die englischen Comoedianten zur Zeit Shake - 
speares in Oesterreich [1884], pp. 100 ff.) 

In the years after his departure from Oxford, when he may have 
been acting, Massinger was writing for Henslowe at least part of 
the time. In an undated letter, probably of 1613, Nathan Field 
wrote to Henslowe requesting to be bailed out and promising re¬ 
payment from the money that would be due him presently from 
Henslowe for a play he was then collaborating on. The letter has 
postscripts signed 'Rob: Daborne’ and 'Philip massinger', both 
of whom appear to have been imprisoned with Field and to have 
been collaborating with him on the play, though these facts are 
not made explicit. (Greg, Henslowe Papers , pp. 65-66.) Fletcher 
seems to have had some connexion with the play, which Fleay 
(Biog. Chron. i. 195-6) guessed was The Honest Man's Fortune . In 
a later letter which Greg thinks refers to the same play and ten¬ 
tatively dates shortly after 5 August 1613, Daborne complained 
to Henslowe that 'J did think I deservd as much mony as m r 
messenger' and hoped that Henslowe would 'make vp my mony 
even w th m r messengers which is to let me have x* more'. (Greg, 
Henslowe Papers , pp. 70-71.) Two years later Massinger was still 
having dealings with Henslowe, for together with Daborne he 
signed a bond on 4 July 1615 for the payment of £3 to Henslowe 
on the 1st of August following. (Ibid., p. 85.) It is possible, of 
course, that these documents record all of Massinger's relations 
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with Henslowe, but it is far more likely that they are the only re¬ 
maining relics of an association of several years. 

The first half of Massinger's play-writing career seems impos¬ 
sible to untangle satisfactorily because of the confusion of his 
collaborations with John Fletcher. No play was published in the 
seventeenth century as a collaboration of Fletcher and Massinger, 
but contemporary comment makes it evident that such collabora¬ 
tion did occur. Massinger's friend, Sir Aston Cokayne, published 
a verse letter to his cousin, Charles Cotton, in 1658, in which he 
said of the Beaumont and Fletcher Folio of 1647: 

I Wonder (Cousin) that you would permit 
So great an Injury to Fletcher's wit, 

Had Beaumont liv’d when this Edition came 
Forth, and beheld his ever living name 
Before Plays that he never writ, how he 
Had frown'd and blush'd at such Impiety ? 

• • • • • • 

And my good friend Old Philip Massinger 
With Fletcher writ in some that we see there. 

(A Chain of Golden Poems, 1658, pp. 91-93. G 6 _ 7 .) 

In the verses in the same volume addressed to Moseley and 
Robinson, publishers of the Folio, Cokayne says, p. 117 (P 6 ): 

In the large book of Playes you late did print 
(In Beaumonts and in Fletchers name) why in’t 
Did you not justice ? give to each his due ? 

For Beaumont (in those many) writ a few: 

And Massinger in other few. . . . 

And in an epitaph in the same volume (N 6 V ), he repeats his asser¬ 
tion about the Fletcher-Massinger collaboration: 

An Epitaph on Mr. John Fletcher, and Mr. Philip Mas¬ 
singer, who lie buried both in one Grave in St. Mary 
Overie's Church in Southwark. 

In the same Grave Fletcher was buried here 
Lies the Stage-Poet Philip Massinger: 

Playes they did write together, were great friends, 

And now one Grave includes them at their ends: 

So whom on earth nothing did part, beneath 
Here (in their Fames) they lie, in spight of death. 

Not only did Massinger collaborate with Fletcher, but, pre¬ 
sumably in his capacity as regular dramatist for the King's com¬ 
pany for fifteen years after Fletcher's death, he revised some of 
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Fletcher’s plays, a few of which were nearly thirty years old before 
Massinger ceased to work for the company and which were pro¬ 
bably in need of refurbishing for a sophisticated Blackfriars 
audience. The internal evidence is strong that he revised The 
Lovers' Progress and Rollo, or the Bloody Brother, and there is some 
evidence for others. Now the differences between Fletcher’s cus¬ 
tomary style and Massinger’s (see Oliphant, The Plays of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, pp. 29-47 and 58-68, and Chelli, Etude sur la colla¬ 
boration, pp. 32-52) give the disintegrators much more to work with 
than is usually the case. But unfortunately there is often little to 
indicate whether the scenes in Massinger’s characteristic style 
which are found in a play of the 1647 Folio were part of an original 
collaboration or were substituted in a revision. 

The uncertain evidence we have appears to indicate that Mas¬ 
singer began to participate in plays for the King’s company about 
1616 or perhaps a little earlier. It is worth noting that Massinger 
was collaborating with Field about 1613, according to the letter 
to Henslowe, and that in the next few years he wrote for the K ing’s 
company with Field The Fatal Dowry ; with Field and Fletcher, 
The Jeweller of Amsterdam) and, if the disintegrators are to be 
trusted, The Knight of Malta and The Queen of Corinth with the 
same pair. Was Field, perhaps, at the time of his own transfer to 
the King’s company (see above, ii. 435) instrumental in introduc¬ 
ing Massinger ? At any rate, the disintegrators have found—with 
more than usual consistency—Massinger’s hand in a number of 
Fletcher plays between 1616 and 1625: The Knight of Malta, The 
Queen of Corinth, Rollo, or The Bloody Brother, The Little French 
Lawyer, Sir John van Olden Barnavelt, The Custom of the Country, 
The False One, The Double Marriage, The Prophetess, The Spanish 
Curate, The Sea Voyage, The Elder Brother, and Love's Cure. In 
these years also he wrote for the company, without Fletcher, The 
Fatal Dowry, The Woman's Plot, The Duke of Milan, and The 
Unnatural Combat, as well as six plays for other companies. These 
other plays fall into two groups: first, The Virgin Martyr, written 
with Thomas Dekker for a Red Bull company, probably in 1620, 
and second, The Maid of Honour, A New Way to Pay Old Debts , 
The Bondman, The Parliament of Love, and The Renegado, all 
written for Beeston companies at the Phoenix and all apparently, 
though not certainly, written in the years 1621-5. These plays 
show that Massinger was evidently not bound by contract to the 
King’s company in the last years of Fletcher’s life, and though, 
according to my dating, several of his collaborations with Fletcher 
fall in the same period, it is possible that a better dating of the 
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plays might show a complete break with the King's company and 
an attachment to Beeston’s troupes for two or three years. 

It seems fairly clear that after Fletcher’s death in August 1625 
Massinger became the regular dramatist for the King’s men in sue- 
cession to Fletcher. All his extant plays after 1625—except The 
Great Duke of Florence —were written for the King’s men, and of 
the lost plays written after this date about half are known to have 
been written for the King’s men, and none of the others can be 
associated with any other company. The exception of The Great 
Duke of Florence is very puzzling and may indicate that the play 
has been misdated, though adequate evidence for an earlier date, 
when Massinger was working for the Phoenix, is still lacking. 

As dramatist for the King's company, Massinger produced a 
fairly regular sequence of at least one play for every year, except 
1630, when the theatres were closed for seven months, and 1636-7, 
when they were closed for sixteen. (See above, ii. 657-8 and 661-5.) 
Perhaps he was expected to produce two plays a year: in several 
years he did, and in the first half of 1631 the unusual number of 
four (or three and a revision) were submitted to Sir Henry Her¬ 
bert, as if to make up for the two omitted in the plague year of 
1630. The lost plays known by title but undatable would nicely 
make up the two-a-year total from 1626 to 1639 inclusive. 

Though Massinger was Fletcher’s successor as regular dramatist 
for the King’s company, it is clear that he never attained anything 
like Fletcher’s popularity. The difference is most apparent in the 
list of the plays of the King’s men’s repertory which they were pro¬ 
tecting in 1641. (See above, i. 65-66.) Though nearly all the plays 
Massinger had written for the King’s men were more recent than 
any of Fletcher’s, the company thought it worth while to protect 
three times as many Fletcher as Massinger plays. At least a dozen 
of the plays which Massinger had written for the King’s men fail 
to appear in the list at all. This evidence of comparative failure in 
the theatre is confirmed by the number of dedications and com¬ 
mendatory verses in the Massinger quartos which excuse or at 
least refer to unappreciated performances. The prologue to The 
Guardian points out that Massinger’s last two plays had been 
failures. The manuscript verses to Massinger signed by 4 Henerie 
Parker' refer in the title to Massinger’s ‘having not had that iust 
applause for one of his playes w ch was due to him’, and it is 
notable that the verses which follow console Massinger but do not 
say that the play was good. (See G. Thom-Drury, A Little Ark 
[1921], pp. 2-3.) In the dozen or so allusions to Massinger which 
I have found outside the commendatory verses, there is seldom 

(811504.4) T 
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any enthusiasm. William Heminges speaks of his plotting ability 
and his easy verse, and a writer in Wits Recreations seems vaguely 
flattering. (See Bentley, Shakespeare and Jonson , ii. 284-5.) 
Samuel Sheppard praised The Renegado (q.v.), and a writer in 1656 
was familiar with Justice Greedy in A New Way to Pay Old Debts 
(q.v.). The other allusions are mostly to be found in routine lists 
of the usual sort. 

Most of Massinger’s published plays have dedications, and his 
usual tone is quite surprisingly humble. One or two are extra¬ 
ordinarily sweeping in recording the author’s indebtedness. In the 
dedication of The Great Duke of Florence he tells Sir Robert Wise¬ 
man that ‘ for many yeares I had but faintly subsisted, if I had not 
often tasted of your Bounty’; and the dedication of The Maid of 
Honour to Sir Francis Foljambe and Sir Thomas Bland says, *1 
had not to this time subsisted, but that I was supported by your 
frequent courtesies, and favours. ’ Equally suggestive are Massin¬ 
ger’s undated verses written, or at least titled, after William Her¬ 
bert, third Earl of Pembroke, became Lord Chamberlain in 1615: 

The Copie of a Letter written vpon occasion to the Earle of Pem- 
brooke Lo: Chamberlaine. 

My Lord 

Soe subiect to the worser fame 
Are euen the best that clayme a Poets name 
Especially poore they that seme the stage 
Though worthily in this verse-halting Age 

These are Presidents 
I cite w th reuerence: my lowe intents 
Looke not soe high, yet some worke I might frame 
That should nor wrong my duty nor your Name 
Were but your Lo ;pp pleas'd to cast an eye 
Of fauour on my trodd downe pouertie 

Phill: Messinger 

(Athenceum, 8 September 1906, p. 273, from MS. G. 2. 21, Trinity 
College, Dublin. Printed anonymously in a slightly different 
form in [John Eliot?] Poems, 1658, pp. 108-n.) 

These repeated appeals and statements of complete dependence 
suggest that Massinger had to rely more upon literary patronage 
than some of his contemporaries, but nothing is known of the par¬ 
ticular situations in which he was involved. John Aubrey says of 
Philip, Earl of Montgomery: 

Mr. Philip Massinger, author of severall good playes, was a servant 
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to his lordship, and had a pension of twenty or thirty pounds per 
annum, which was payed to his wife after his decease. She lived at 
Cardifife, in Glamorganshire. (The Natural History of Wiltshire. Wilt¬ 
shire Topographical Society [1847], Part ii, p. 91.) 

It would be satisfactory to have some confirmation of this patron¬ 
age ; in considering Aubrey’s statement, however, one must recall 
that in 1624 Massinger dedicated The Bondman to this nobleman 
with the statement, ' I could neuer arriue at the happinesse to be 
made knowne to your Lordship ’, that he never dedicated anything 
else to him, so far as we know, that most of his numerous dedica¬ 
tions come after 1624, that most of them indicate a need for patron¬ 
age, and that some record dire poverty. 

Wood said (Athence Oxon. y Bliss, ed., iii. 776) that James Smith, 
the editor of Musarum Delicice, was 'much in esteem with the 
poetical wits of that time, particularly with Philip Massenger, who 
call'd him his son’. Wood apparently refers to Massinger's com¬ 
mendatory poem prefixed to Smith's ' Innovation of Penelope and 
Ulysses' in Wit Restor'd , 1658. 

Massinger died in London, and his burial is recorded in the 
registers of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 18 March 1639(740]: 'Philip 
Massenger stranger.' The designation means that he was not a 
regular member of the parish. Anthony k Wood says of his death 
and burial: 

... he made his last exit very suddenly, in his house on the Bank-side 
in Southwark, near to the then play-house, for he went to bed well and 
was dead before morning. Whereupon his body, being accompanied 
by comedians, was buried about the middle of that ch. yard belonging 
to S. Saviours church there, commonly called the Bull-head ch. yard, 
that is, in that which joyns to the Bull-head tavern (for there are in 
all four yards belonging to that church) on the 18 day of March in six¬ 
teen hundred and thirty-nine [i.e. 1639/40]. (Athence Oxon., Bliss, ed., 

ii- 655-6-) 

He may be right, but there is no verification. Cokayne's assertion 
that Massinger was buried in Fletcher's grave (see above) is also 
unsupported, but Cokayne was Massinger's friend, and his poem 
with the assertion was published only eighteen years after Mas¬ 
singer's death. ‘E. B/ wrote in Notes & Queries , Tenth Series, vi 
(29 September 1906), 248: 

Many years ago I found the grave of Massinger, outside the church, 
in the churchyard, with nothing but the name remaining on the old 
timeworn stone. A short time ago I went to look for it, and failed to 
find it amongst a number of old tombstones whose every inscription 
was obliterated. 
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Collected Editions 

1759. The Dramatic Works of Mr. Philip Massinger, Compleat. 
Edited by Thomas Coxeter, 4 vols. 

1761.-Reissued by T. Davies, with an introduction by G. Col- 

man, 4 vols. 

1779. The Dramatick Works of Philip Massinger . Edited by John 
Monck Mason, with introductions by T. Davies and G. Colman, 
4 vols. 

1895. The Plays of Philip Massinger. Edited by William Gifford, 
with an essay on the dramatic writings of Massinger by John 
Ferriar, 4 vols. 

1813. [Another edition.] (The best edition.) 

1840. [Another edition, in one volume.] (There are various English 
and American reprints of this edition.) 

1840 The Dramatic Works of Massinger and Ford. Introduction by 
Hartley Coleridge, 1 vol. (Various later reprints.) 

1871. The Plays of Philip Massinger, from the Text of William 
Gifford, with the Addition of the Tragedy 'Believe as You List '. 
Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Cunningham. (Various 
later reprints.) 

A proposed edition of the works of Philip Massinger by A. K. 
Mcllwraith is recorded in Work in Progress in the Modern Humani¬ 
ties (1939), p. 53, No. 1055, and in 'Research in Progress', 
(P.M.L.A. lxiii [1948], 184, No. 954). 

Alexius , or The Chaste Lover [Gallant] (1639) 

(Lost) 

1639, 25 Sept. * Alexius, or The Chaste Lover, by Philip Massinger, 
licensed for the King's Company.' (Adams, Herbert, p. 38.) 
1641, 7 Aug. 'Alexius' is in a list of King’s men's plays which the 
Lord Chamberlain forbade the printers to publish without the 
company’s consent. (See above, i. 65-66.) 

1653, 9 Sept. S.R. In a long list of plays entered by Humphrey 
Moseley as his copies is:' Alexius the Chast Gallant or. The Bash- 
full Lover... by Phill: Massinger.' (Greg, Bibliography, i. 60-61.) 
c. 1710-50. 'Alexias or y« chast Glallant (sic) T. P Massinger' 
appears in Warburton's list of manuscript plays. (Greg, Library , 
Third Series, ii [1911], 232.) 

The play is lost, though various attempts have been made to 
identify it with extant pieces. It is not The Bashful Lover, pub- 
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lished as one of Three New Playes, 1655, for the title-character in 
that play is Galeazzo, and nothing is made of his chastity, though 
much of his bashfulness. Moreover, The Bashful Lover was licensed 
separately by Sir Henry Herbert in 1636, and in the list of the 
King's men's repertory in 1641 ' Alexius' and' The bashfull Louer' 
are given as two completely distinct plays. Clearly Humphrey 
Moseley was fraudulently or mistakenly entering two plays as one 
in 1653; if fraudulently, he overreached himself, for he licensed 
' The Bashfull Lovers, [sir] ... by Phillip Massinger' again in 1660 
after he had already published it in 1655. 

Alexius, or The Chaste Lover is also distinct from the titleless 
play-fragment in Bodleian MS. Douce 171, in which the principal 
characters are Alice and Alexis and which has been dubbed alter¬ 
nately 'Alice and Alexis' and 'The Loves of Alice and Alexis'. 
This play-fragment, which breaks off after in. 1, appears, from the 
character of the extensive corrections, to be in the hand of the 
author. Alexis is not the dominant character in either the frag¬ 
ment as written, or the argument for the whole play which pre¬ 
cedes it. 

The King's men's ownership of the play is what one would 
expect at this stage of Massinger's career. The date of licence sug¬ 
gests that the play was prepared for the Blackfriars opening in 
Michaelmas term. 

The appearance of the title in Warburton's list of manuscript 
plays allegedly burned by his cook is no evidence that Warburton 
ever really owned or even saw the manuscript. (See Greg, Library , 
Third Series, ii [1911], 225-59.) 


Antonio and V alii a (?) 
(Lost) 


'y e 4 of Jenewary 1594 

$ at valy a for 

xj» 

y« 20 of June 

at antony & vallea 

xx 8 

y e 6 of sept[e]mb[er] 1595 

at valia & antony 

xiij 8 

y e 26 of octob[er] 1595 

at valia & antony 

xxvij 8 


(W. W. Greg, ed., Henslowes Diary , i. 21-25.) 


1660, 29 June. S.R. In a long list of plays entered by Humphrey 
Moseley as his copies is: 'Antonio & Vallia. a Comedy ... by 
Phillip Massinger.' (Greg, Bibliography , i. 68-69.) 
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c. 1710-50. ‘Antonio & Vallia by Phill. Massinger* appears in 
Warburton's list of manuscript plays. (Greg, Library, Third 
Series, ii [1911], 231.) 

Whether the play whose performances Henslowe recorded had 
anything to do with the one Humphrey Moseley licensed is a ques¬ 
tion upon which one can only speculate. Fleay expressed no doubt 
that the 1595 play was an old one of about 1590, which was written 
by Dekker and revised by Massinger, and he noted that Antonio 
of Ragusa is a character in the manuscript play in Bodleian MS. 
Rawl. Poet. 93. (Biog. Chron. i. 122, 213, and ii. 301.) The last 
remark is sound, but the Bodleian MS. play has no character 
named Vallia and it appears to have been written long after 
Massinger's death. The rest of Fleay's assertions are purest fancy. 

The fact that Warburton listed the play among his manuscripts 
is no assurance that he owned or had even seen a manuscript of the 
name. (See Greg, Library , Third Series, ii [1911], 225-59.) 

Even Moseley's entry in the Stationers' Register does not inspire 
much confidence that Massinger really wrote a play called Antonio 
and Vallia. The majority of the thirty-seven plays in this double 
entry are now lost, several are referred to nowhere else, several are 
definitely misattributed, and the last three of the eleven bracketed 
as 'by Phillip Massinger'—including Antonio and Vallia —are all 
known only from this Stationers' Register entry and from 
Warburton's list, probably copied from it. Did the clerk of the 
Stationers' Company carry his bracket too far? Did Moseley 
really have an old manuscript of Henslowe's play ? In the present 
state of the evidence one can only record that Moseley apparently 
said that Massinger wrote a play called Antonio and Vallia. 


The Bashful Lover (1636 or 1637) 

Chelli, Maurice. Le Drame de Massinger (1923), pp. 134-8 and 
276-7. 

Harbage, Alfred. Cavalier Drama (1936), pp. 161-2. 

Koeppel, Emil. Quellen-Studien zu den Dr amen George Chapman's, 
Philip Massinger's und John Ford's (1897), pp. 146-8. 

1636, 9 May.' The Bashful Lover, by Philip Massinger, licensed for 
the King's Company.' (Adams, Herbert, p. 37.) 

1641, 7 Aug. ‘The bashfull Louer' appears in a list of King's men's 
plays which the Lord Chamberlain forbade the printers to 
publish without the company's consent. (See above, i. 65-66.) 
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1653, 9 Sept. S.R. In a long list of plays entered by Humphrey 
Moseley as his copies is: * Alexius the Chast Gallant or. The Bash- 
full Lover ... by Phill: Massinger/ (Greg, Bibliography, i. 61.) 
1655. The Bashful Lover. A Tragi-Comedy. As it hath been often 
Acted at the Private-House in Black-Friers, by His late Maiesties 
Servants, with great Applause. Written By Philip Massenger, 
Gent. . . . 1655. (Separate title-page in Three New Playes, 1655.) 
1660, 29 June. S.R. In a list of plays entered as his copies by Hum¬ 
phrey Moseley is: 'The Bashfull Lovers, [sic] ... by Phillip 
Massinger/ (Greg, Bibliography, i. 68-69.) 

1668/9, c. 12 Jan. In 'A Catalogue of part of His Ma te * Servants 
Playes as they were formerly acted at the Blackfryers & now 
allowed of to his Ma tcs Servants at y e New Theatre* occurs the 
title: 'The Bashfull Lover*. (Allardyce Nicoll, A History of 
Restoration Drama, 3rd edition, pp. 315-16.) 

This tragi-comedy, which Harbage (loc. cit.) thinks clearly 
shows the influence of the courtly playwrights, is the last of Mas¬ 
singer’s extant plays. The epilogue speaks of him as 'A strange old 
Fellow!* in a somewhat indulgent tone, as if the audience might 
be expected to have some knowledge of him. Since Sir Henry Her¬ 
bert licensed the play only three days before he ordered the 
theatres closed for the long plague-closing of May 1636 to October 
1637 (see above, ii. 661-5), it may be that Massinger's tragi¬ 
comedy did not get its first performance until the autumn of 1637. 

No source for the play has been found, but Koeppel (loc. cit.) 
pointed out several passages which seemed to him like Shake¬ 
spearian reminiscences, and W. D. Briggs thought he saw passages 
suggested by Ben Jonson. ( Anglia , xxxv [1912], 315-16.) 

Humphrey Moseley's entry of the play in the Stationers* Regis¬ 
ter as 'Alexius the Chast Gallant or. The Bashfull Lover* is an 
erroneous identification, perhaps intended to save the fee for one 
play. Alexius, the Chaste Lover (q.v.) is a different play. 

Gifford pointed out in his notes on the passage near the begin¬ 
ning of iv. 3—'We have had a late example* of 'The general, that 
gave way to cruelty* and consequently 'Did feel the hand of 
heaven lie heavy on him, / When most secure*—that the lines 
were a reasonably clear allusion to the assassination of Wallenstein 
in February 1633/4. Fleay (Biog. Chron. i. 229) agreed. 

A rather crude farce, Love Lost in the Dark; or. The Drunken 
Couple, published in 1680 as acted at Newmarket, drew most of its 
material from the Three New Playes by Massinger published in 
1655, i.e. The Bashful Lover, The Guardian, and A Very Woman . 
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(See James G. McManaway, 'Philip Massinger and the Restora¬ 
tion Drama', E.L.H. i [1934], 297-9.) 

According to Allardyce Nicoll, Thomas Hull's Disinterested Love, 
acted at Covent Garden in 1798, is an alteration of The Bashful 
Lover. (A History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama [1937], pp. 113 
and 274.) 


The Beggars' Bush 
with John Fletcher? 

See Fletcher. 


Believe as You List (1631) 

MS .: B.M. MS. Egerton 2828. 

Editions'. Edited by T. Crofton Croker (Percy Society) (1849 )» 

by J. S. Farmer (Tudor Facsimile Texts) (1907); by Charles J. 

Sisson (Malone Society) (1927). 

Chelli, Maurice. Le Drame de Massinger (1923), pp. 163-5. 

Cruickshank, A. H. Philip Massinger (1920), pp. 175-95. 

Gardiner, S. R. 'The Political Element in Massinger', New Shak - 
spere Society's Transactions 1875-6, pp. 320-5. 

Greg, W. W. 'Another Note [on Believe as You List]’, Library, 
Fourth Series, xii (1931), 248. 

- Dramatic Documents from the Elizabethan Playhouses (1931), 

PP- 293-300. 

Koeppel, Emil. Quellen-Studien zu den Dramen George Chapman’s, 
Philip Massinger’s und John Ford’s (1897), pp. 151-65. 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A.' Corrections to the Text of Believe as You 
List ’, P.M.L.A. xlii (1927), 777-81. 

W[amer], G[eorge] F. ‘An Autograph Play of Philip Massinger', 
Athenceum, 19 January 1901, pp. 90-91. 

1630/1, 11 Jan. 'This day being the 11 of Janu. 1630 ,1 did refuse 
to allow of a play of Messinger’s because itt did contain danger¬ 
ous matter, as the deposing of Sebastian king of Portugal, by 
Philip the [Second,] and ther being a peace sworen twixte the 
kings of England and Spayne. I had my fee notwithstandinge, 
which belongs to me for reading itt over, and ought to be brought 
always with the booke.' (Adams, Herbert , p. 19.) 

1631,6 May.' This Play, called Beleiue as you liste, may bee acted, 
this 6. of May. 1631. Henry Herbert.' (Herbert's licence on the 
manuscript of the play. Sisson, ed., p. 96.) 
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1631, 7 May. 'Believe as you list, May 7,1631. Acted by the king's 
company. This play is lost/ (Malone's transcript and comment 
from Sir Henry Herbert's office-book. Variorum , iii. 230.) 
1653, 9 Sept. S.R. In a long list of plays entered by Humphrey 
Moseley as his copies is 1 The Iudge, or Beleiue, as yo u list. .. by 
Phill: Massinger'. (Greg, Bibliography , i. 60-61.) 

1660, 29 June. S.R. In a list of plays entered as his copies by 
Humphrey Moseley is 'Believe as you list, a Tragedy, ["a 
Comedy" has been altered to "a Tragedy"] ... by Phillip 
Massinger.' (Ibid., pp. 68-69.) 

c. 1710-50.' Belive as yo u . list C. by Phill. Massinger' appears in 
Warburton's list of manuscript plays. (W. W. Greg, Library , 
Third Series, ii [1911], 231.) 

Believe as You List is not one of Massinger's best plays, but the 
manuscript is one of the most illuminating pieces of theatrical 
material which has been preserved from the Jacobean and Caro¬ 
line period. It is the prompt copy which was used in the theatre, 
and it affords important evidence on the methods of casting, 
cutting, censoring, and staging in use in the early thirties. 

The manuscript is Massinger's autograph, but it has been revised 
and prepared for use in the theatre by a second hand, that of the 
scribe sometimes called ' Jhon' because that name appears at the 
end of his transcript of The Honest Man s Fortune. (Sisson, ed., 
pp. xii-xvii.) It is Jhon's work on the manuscript which is most 
revealing for the student of the drama. The third individual whose 
hand appears in the manuscript is Sir Henry Herbert, who wrote 
his allowance of the play at the end of the manuscript and made a 
few minor alterations. 

The alterations by the Master of the Revels are slight, because 
Believe as You List is Massinger's complete rewriting of his play 
about Sebastian, King of Portugal, which Herbert had read in the 
previous January and had rejected because of its political impli¬ 
cations. In his introduction Professor Sisson traces the vestiges of 
the previous play and shows clearly that Believe as You List is a 
rewriting of the January play with a new setting in time and place 
and substituted characters. (Op. cit., pp. xvii-xx.) For his original 
play on the pretender, Don Sebastian, Massinger had used Anthony 
Munday's translation, The Strangest Adventure . . . containing a 
discourse concerning the success of the King of Portugal Dom Sebas¬ 
tian, 1601, P. V. P. Cayet’s Chronologie Septenaire, 1605, and per¬ 
haps the lost play, King Sebastian of Portugal, for which Henslowe 
paid Chettle and Dekker in April and May, 1601. (Henslowe*s 
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Diary , i. 136,137, and ii. 217.) For his revision Massinger drew his 
substituted Carthaginian story from Raleigh’s History of the World, 
Plutarch, and possibly Livy, Diodorus, and Justin. (Sisson, ed., 
pp. xviii-xix.) As Professor Sisson points out, the prologue—which 
he thinks Massinger was not responsible for—hints that the play 
has reference to recent politics and deals with material not of the 
author’s choice. 

[So far our ?] author is from arrogance, 
that he craves pardon for his Ignorance 
in storie, yf you finde what'[es] Roman here, 

Grecian, or Asiaticqe, drawe to nere 

a late, & sad example, tis confest 

hee*s but an English scholler at his best, 

a stranger to Cosmographie, and may erre 

in the cuntries names, the shape, & character 

of the person he present [es], yet he is bolde 

in me to promise, be it new, or olde, 

the tale is worth the hearinge, & may move 

compassion. . . . (Sisson, ed., p. 97.) 

One of the interesting features of the manuscript is its incidental 
revelation of the cast of King's men who performed the play. As 
usual, it is mostly the minor actors who are named, but occasionally 
the name of a major actor creeps in when a hired man is assigned 
to perform a service for him. Professor Sisson (op. cit., pp. xxxi- 
xxxii) organizes the casting assignments as follows: 

A Stoic Philosopher; Syrus and Geta, bondmen of Antiochus; 
Amilcar, Prince of Carthage; Hanno, Asdrubal, and Carthalo, Sena¬ 
tors of Carthage; Prusias, King of Bithynia; Queen of Bithynia; 
Philoxenus, Chief Counsellor to Prusias; A Lady; Bithynian Guard; 
A. Metullus; Sempronius; A Courtesan; Cornelia; A Moorish Woman; 
Roman Soldiers. . . . Unassigned. 

Antiochus Joseph Taylor 

Chrysalus Elyard Swanston 

Berecinthius Thomas Pollard 

First Merchant John Honyman 

Second Merchant William Penn 

Third Merchant Curtis Greville 

Titus Flaminius John Lowin 

Calistus Richard Baxter and Thomas Hobbes 

Demetrius William Patrick, Francis Balls, and 'Row¬ 

land* 

Carthaginian Officers 'Rowland*, William Mago, and 'Nick* 
Lentulus Richard Robinson 

Titus Richard Baxter 
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Attendants on Prusias 
Jailor 

Lute Player 
Singer 

Jailor’s Assistant 
Marcellus 

Attendants upon Mar¬ 
cellus 

A Roman Captain 


‘Rowland’, William Mago, Francis Balls, 
and ‘Nick’ 

William Penn 
Henry Wilson 
‘ Boy’ 

‘ Rowland * 

Robert Benfield 

‘Rowland’, Francis Balls, ‘Nick’, Richard 
Baxter 

William Patrick 


Professor Sisson is able to trace with unusual fullness the vicissi¬ 
tudes of the manuscript from its preparation in 1631 until its 
deposit in the British Museum in 1900. (Op. cit., pp. v-x.) 

There is nothing about a judge in Believe as You List, and since 
a play of Massinger's called The Judge was licensed for the King's 
company in 1627, it is evident that Humphrey Moseley had no 
authority for his entry of the title as 'The Iudge, or Beleiue, as 
yo u listbut was probably entering two different plays for one fee. 

The fact that John Warburton entered the title of this play in 
his list of plays in manuscript is no evidence that he ever owned the 
manuscript or even saw it. It seems likely that a large number of 
his titles were simply copied from the Stationers' Register. (See 
W. W. Greg, Library , Third Series, ii. [1911], 225-59.) 


The Bloody Brother, or Rollo Duke of Normandy 
Revision of John Fletcher? 

See above, under John Fletcher. 

The Bondman (1623) 

Edition : Benjamin Townley Spencer, ed., The Bondman: An 
Antient Storie by Philip Massinger (1932). 

Briggs, W. D. 'The Influence of Jonson's Tragedy in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century', Anglia, xxxv (1912), 311-12. 

Chelli, Maurice. Le Drame de Massinger (1923), pp. 138-41 and 

254-61- 

Gardiner, S. R. ‘The Political Element in Massinger', New Shak - 
spere Society*s Transactions, 18j5-6, pp. 314-19. 

Gray, J. E. 'Still More Massinger Corrections', Library , Fifth 
Series, v (1950), 132-9. 

Greg, W. W. ‘More Massinger Corrections', Library , Fourth 
Series, v (1924), 59-91. 
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Koeppel, Emil. Quellen-Studien zu den Dramen George Chapman's, 
Philip Massinger's und John Ford's (1897), pp. 95-97. 

Lawrence, W. J. 'A Misunderstood Topical Masque Metaphor in 
Massinger*, R.E.S. vi (1930), 75-76. 

Mcllwraith, A. K. 'An Allusion in Massinger*, R.E.S. vi (1930), 
308-9. 

-* Marginalia on Press-corrections in Books of the Early Seven¬ 
teenth Century*, Library, Fifth Series, iv (1950), 238-48. 

McManaway, James G. 'Philip Massinger and the Restoration 
Drama*, E.L.H. i (1934), 280-9. 

Rice, Warner G. 'Sources of William Cartwright's The Roy all 
Slave', M.L.N. xlv (1930), 515-18. 

1 

1623, 3 Dec. 'For the Queen of Bohemia's Company; The Noble 
Bondman : Written by Philip Messenger, gent.* (Adams, Herbert , 
p. 26.) 

1623, 27 Dec. 'Upon St. John's night, the prince only being there, 
The Bondman, by the queene [of Bohemia's] company. Att 
Whitehall.' (Ibid., p. 51.) 

1623/4, 12 Mar. 'This [Massinger's Noble Bondman ] was allowed 
to be printed on the 12th March, 1624.' (Ibid., p. 41.) 

1623/4, 12 Mar. 'For the press—The Noble Bondman was allowed 
for the press this 12“^ March 1623.' (Folger Shakespeare 
Library, Halliwell-Phillipps's Scrap-Books, Fortune, p. 150.) 

1623/4, 12 Mar. S.R. Harrison and Blackmore entered for their 
copy 'vnder the hand[es] of S r Henry Herbert m r of the Revell 
and m r Cole warden A play called the Bondman by Phitt: Mes¬ 
senger*. (Greg, Bibliography, i. 33.) 

1624. The Bond-Man: An Antient Storie. As it hath been often 
Acted with good allowance, at the Cock-pit in Drury- lane: by 
the most Excellent Princesse, the Lady Elizabeth her Seruants. 
By Phillip Massinger . . . 1624. 

1638. The Bond-Man: An Ancient Storie. As it hath beene often 
acted with good allowance, at the Cock-Pit in Drury-Lane\ 
By the most Excellent Princesse, the Lady Elizabeth Her 
Servants. By Philip Massinger . . . 1638. 

1638. [Another issue with variant imprint.] 

1639, 10 Aug. ' The Bondman' appears in a list of plays protected 
by the Lord Chamberlain for the King and Queen's Young Com¬ 
pany at the Cockpit. (See above, i. 330-1.) 

< 1659/60. In the repertory of Rhodes’s company, acting at the 
Cockpit, Downes names 'Bondman*. (Roscius Anglicanus, 
Summers, ed., pp. 17-18.) 
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1660, 28 Apr. S.R. Martha Harrison, widow and executrix of John 
Harrison, and John Harrison junior assigned to William Lee 
forty-two titles, the last of which is: ‘The Bondman a Play, 
halfe.' (Greg, Bibliography , i. 67-68.) 

1660/1, 1 Mar. \ . . to Whitefryars, and saw “The Bondman” 
acted; an excellent play and well done. But above all that ever 
I saw, Betterton do the Bondman the best. 1 (Diary of Samuel 
Pepys.) 

1660/1, 19 Mar. *. . . to White-Fryars, where we saw “The Bond- 
man” acted most excellently, and though I have seen it often, 
yet I am every time more and more pleased with Betterton's 
action.' (Ibid.) 

1661, 26 Mar.'... to Salisbury Court, where coming late ... I and 
my wife sat in the pit . . . and saw “The Bondman” done to 
admiration.' (Ibid.) 

1661, May [?]. ‘ The bondman ’ appears in a list of plays performed 
by ‘ the Kings Companie at the Red Bull and the new house in 
Gibbon’s Tennis Court near Clare Market', 1660-2. (Adams, 
Herbert, p. 117.) 

1661, 25 May. ‘. . . in my way bought “The Bondman” in Paul's 
Churchyard.' (Diary of Samuel Pepys.) 

1661, 4 Nov. \ . . to the Opera, where we saw “The Bondman”, 
which of old we both did so doat on, and do still; though to both 
our thinking not so well acted here (having too great expecta¬ 
tions), as formerly at Salisbury-court. But for Betterton he is 
called by us both the best actor in the world.' (Ibid.) 

1661, 25 Nov. ‘. . . after dinner ... to the Theatre, and there saw 
“The Country Captain”, a dull play, and that being done . . . 
went to the Opera, and saw the last act of “The Bondman”.' 
(Ibid.) 

1662[-3?]. Edward Browne's Memorandum Book contains a list 
of plays with sums which, presumably, he paid for admission 
and seats. Under the heading ‘At Salisbury or Dorset Court' 
is: ‘Bondman ...50.’ (W. W. Greg, ‘Theatrical Repertories of 
1662', Gentleman 1 s Magazine , ccci [1906], 69-72. From B.M. MS. 
Sloane 1900, fols. 65-60 [sic].) 

1662, 2 Apr. ‘. . . to the Opera, and there saw “The Bondman” 
most excellently acted; and though we had seen it so often, yet 
I never liked it better than to-day, Ianthe [Mrs. Saunderson, 
later Mrs. Betterton] acting Cleora's part very well now 
Roxalana [Mrs. Davenport] is gone.' (Diary of Samuel Pepys.) 

1664, July. ‘. . . seeing “The Bondman” upon the posts, I con¬ 
sulted my oaths and find I may go safely this time without 
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breaking it. . . . There I saw it acted. It is true, for want of 
practice, they had many of them forgot their parts a little; but 
Betterton and my poor Ianthe outdo all the world. There is 
nothing more taking in the world with me than that play.* 
(Ibid.) 

1666, 2 Nov. *. .. and so home, I reading all the way to make end 
of the "Bondman” (which the oftener I read the more I like).* 
(Ibid.) 

The numerous seventeenth-century records of The Bondman 
indicate that it was one of Massinger’s most successful plays, 
especially in the first few years after the Restoration when Better- 
ton helped to make it a favourite with Samuel Pepys. Though it 
was written for and remained in the repertory of Christopher 
Beeston's companies at the Cockpit in Drury Lane (Lady Eliza¬ 
beth's men, Queen Henrietta's men, the King and Queen’s Young 
Company), both the Duke's company and the King's company 
apparently laid claim to it in the reign of Charles II. 

The Bondman , The Renegado , and The Parliament of Love make 
up a group of plays which Massinger wrote for the Lady Eliza¬ 
beth’s (Queen of Bohemia’s) company in 1623 and 1624. Professor 
Spencer points out (op. cit., pp. 1 and 255-6) that the references 
near the end of the play to the collapse of the chapel in Blackfriars 
and to a destructive fire suggest that the play was unfinished on 
26 October and 12 November 1623, when these sensational events 
occurred. 

The story of the play is found in Justin, and Kt)eppel cites a 
particular edition of 1593, but Spencer notes that the story is also 
in Herodotus, and that it was generally known. He finds good 
evidence that Massinger made particular use of North's transla¬ 
tion of Plutarch's Life of Timoleon (op. cit., pp. 14-22), and he 
suggests that some of the material on Sicily and slavery may have 
come from Diodorus. (Ibid., pp. 22-27.) Spencer is most concerned 
to demonstrate that Massinger was constantly hinting at the 
parallels between Sicily and England and that the play is con¬ 
structed in part as a political commentary and * an appeal to the 
wealthy, to the Commons, and to the King, for a united effort 
and recognition of responsibility toward providing sufficient re¬ 
sources for the Palatinate war'. (Ibid., p. 33.) Now there can be 
no question of Massinger's moral earnestness, and some of his 
political comments are documented (see Adams, Herbert , pp. 
22-23), but this interpretation of the play seems to go too far, 
especially when Professor Spencer says, 'The third scene of Act 
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I, too, may be readily construed as a suggestion to James himself, 
that he remember that he. . . / (Op. cit., p. 33.) Suggestions and 
appeals of this sort by modern journalists to presidents and 
cabinet members are common enough, but surely a Cockpit or 
Blackfriars audience would have thought them ludicrously 
presumptuous, and Sir Henry Herbert, as various examples of his 
censorship show, would certainly have considered them dangerous 
and acted accordingly. Even in a much less dangerous affair like 
that of A Game at Chess , where the overwhelming majority of 
the populace, Lords, Commons, and Privy Council agreed with the 
dramatist, the play was stopped, the theatre closed, and the play¬ 
wright forced to hide. (See above, i. 9-12.) And Middleton was 
only exploiting almost universal public sentiment which had been 
repeatedly expressed. Perhaps Massinger did have in an unusual 
degree the tendency common to most playwrights to see historic 
scenes in terms of his own time and country, but that he was so 
forgetful of his own social position and that of the actors as to 
presume to * make suggestions ’ to the King, as if he were writing 
an editorial in a modern newspaper, I cannot imagine. If in The 
Bondman he hinted at popular objections to certain royal policies 
or royal favourites (as in the apparent suggestion of Buckingham 
in 1, 1; see Spencer, ed., p. 173), he can scarcely have done more 
that titillate the knowledgeable. Any consistent and obvious 
attack on powerful persons and their policies, such as Spencer 
suggests, would have been too easily stopped by a word from 
James or Buckingham to the Master of the Revels, and the 
unusually large number of records of the currency of The Bondman 
in the first year of its existence show that no such word was forth¬ 
coming. 

The 1624 quarto of the play is dedicated to Philip, Earl of 
Montgomery, and it contains one or two statements significant 
for Massinger’s life and for the history of the play. Massinger says 
that he had never been 'made knowne to your Lordship', but 
that a desire to serve ‘ the Noble Family of the Harberts, descended 
to me as an inheritance from my dead Father, Arthur Massinger . 
Many yeares hee happily spent in the seruice of your Honourable 
House, and dyed a seruant to it'; Arthur Massinger, he says, had 
served 'his most honourd Master, your Lordships most noble 
Father’. The dramatist says of The Bondman that ‘When it was 
first Acted, your Lordships liberall suffrage taught others to allow 
it for currant, it hauing receaued the vndoubted stampe of your 
Lordships allowance/ 

The quarto also contains a commendatory poem, ‘The Authors 
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Friend to the Reader*, which is signed ‘ W. B.'; he is probably the 
same man who wrote verses for The Duke of Milan. It seems likely 
that * W. B. * was William Bagnall, who was a fellow plaintiff with 
Massinger in a Chancery bill of November 1624. (See A. K. 
Mcllwraith, R.E.S. iv [1928], 326-7, and Library , Fourth Series, 
xi [1930], 81-82.) His only suggestive lines are: 

Here are no Gipsie Iigges, no Drumming stuffe, 

Dances, or other Trumpery to delight, 

Or take, by common way, the common sight. 

The passage, as Baskervill suggested (Elizabethan Jig , pp. 148-9), 
sounds like a reference to Middleton and Rowley’s Spanish 
Gypsy. The reference would be apt for a jealous friend, for The 
Spanish Gypsy had been licensed for the same company five 
months before The Bondman and may have been more popular. 

An alteration of the play under the title The Bond-man ; or, 
Love and Liberty , a Tragi-Comedy, was printed in 1719. It is usually 
said to have been prepared by Betterton, though Genest doubted 
the attribution. Professor Spencer summarizes the alterations. 
(Op. cit., pp. 3-5.) Gifford says in the introduction to the play in 
his edition that Cumberland produced another modification of 
The Bondman at Covent Garden in 1779. J. G. McManaway makes 
several additions and corrections to Spencer’s discussion of 
eighteenth-century performances in his review of the edition. 
(M.L.N. xlix [1934], 118-20.) 

William Cartwright seems to have made some use of The Bond- 
man in the preparation of his sensational Oxford tragi-comedy 
The Royal Slave. (See Warner G. Rice, loc. cit.) 


The City Honest Man (?) 

(Lost) 

1653, 9 Sept. S.R. Humphrey Moseley licensed a number of plays 
as his copies, including: 'The Citie honest man, or y e Guard¬ 
ian .. . by Phill: Massinger.* (Greg, Bibliography, i. 60-61.) 

The Guardian (q.v.) was published in 1655, but there is no sub¬ 
title of 'The City Honest Man*, and such a title would not be 
appropriate for the piece called The Guardian. One must conclude 
that Moseley was passing off two plays as one, as he did with 
other items in this entry—'The Judge, or Believe as You List*, 
'Alexius the Chaste Gallant, or The Bashful Lover*, &c. If so, 
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The City Honest Man is lost. Presumably it was written by Mas¬ 
singer, since it is coupled with a Massinger title, and bracketed in 
a group of Massinger plays. Greg suggests that Moseley's entry of 
'The Gardian ... by Phillip Massinger* in the Stationers' Register 
29 June 1660, after he had already published the play himself in 
1655, was a mistake intended to cover The City Honest Man. 
(. Bibliography , ii. 986.) 

The City Madam (1632 ?) 

Edition : Edited by Rudolf Kirk, Princeton Studies in English 

(1934)• 

Chelli, Maurice. Le Drame de Massinger (1923), pp. 173-6 and 
279-80. 

Koeppel, Emil. Quellen-Studien zu den Dramen George Chapman*s , 
Philip Massinger's und John Ford*s (1897), p. 140. 

Mcllwraith, A. K. 'A Further Patron of “The City-Madam***, 
Bodleian Quarterly Record, viii (1935), 17-18. 

-'Patrons of “The City-Madam’’*, ibid, v (1928), 248-9. 

-' Pen-and-ink Corrections in Books of the Seventeenth 

Century*, R.E.S. vii (1931), 204-7. 

-'The Printer’s Copy for The City-Madam *, M.L.N. 1 (1935), 

173 - 4 * 

McManaway, James G. ‘Philip Massinger and the Restoration 
Drama*, E.L.H. i (1934), 292-7, 301, and 303-4. 

1632, 25 May. *The City Madam, by Philip Massinger, licensed 
for the King’s Company.’ (Adams, Herbert, p. 34.) 

1641, 7 Aug. 'The Citty madam.* is found in a list of plays be¬ 
longing to the King’s men which the Lord Chamberlain forbade 
the printers to publish without the company’s consent. (See 
above, i. 65-66.) 

1658. The City-Madam, A Comedie. As it was acted at the private 
House in Black Friers with great applause. Written by Phillip 
Massinger Gent. London Printed for Andrew Pennycuicke, one 
of the Actors, in the year 1658. 

1659. [Another issue.] 

The date of first performance of The City Madam would seem 
to be set by the production licence of 25 May 1632 in Sir Henry 
Herbert's office-book, usually the best evidence for the date of 
Caroline plays. But Fleay (Biog. Chron. i. 225-7) has protested 
the acceptance of this licence at its face value, and Schelling 
(811504.4) u 
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(Elizabethan Drama , ii. 252) and Kirk (op. cit., pp. 1-6) have 
accepted at least part of his argument. Fleay contends that The 
City Madam is an old play by Jonson (or Fletcher?), which has 
merely been revised by Massinger. His judgement that the style 
is unlike Massinger's is groundless and has been generally ignored; 
so has his assertion that ‘ these considerations . . . leave no doubt 
in my mind that it [the original play] was JonsonV. Fleay's 
arguments for a date of c . 1619, however, were accepted by 
Schelling and given serious consideration and partial acceptance 
by Kirk. Kirk himself recognized that most of Fleay's dating 
evidence is too trivial to be allowed any weight, but he was im¬ 
pressed by the costume allusions and by Miss M. Channing 
Linthicum's statements to him about the years during which the 
styles mentioned were in vogue. He therefore dates the play 
1624-6, or possibly as early as 1619. I cannot share his faith in the 
precision with which dress allusions may be dated, especially when 
they are dependent, as a number of these are, on a nice discri¬ 
mination of the social class and sophistication of the characters 
involved. 

Fleay's most persuasive evidence for doubting that The City 
Madam was a play newly written by Massinger in May 1632 is 
found in the prologue to Massinger's play, The Guardian , licensed 
31 October 1633 and acted at court 12 January 1633-4. 

AF ter twice putting forth to Sea, his Fame 
Shipwrack’d in either, and his once known Name 
In two years silence buried, perhaps lost 
I* the general opinion ; at our cost 
(A zealous sacrifice to Neptune made 
For good success in his uncertain trade) 

Our Author weighs up anchors, and once more 
Forsaking the security of the shore, 

Resolves to prove his fortune. . . . 

These lines seem to mean that Massinger's last two plays were 
failures and that he had produced nothing for two years. Fleay's 
argument, slightly readjusted and cleared of inaccuracies, would 
run that if The City Madam was newly produced in May 1632, 
then the prologue statement would be invalidated, but that if 
that play is dated much earlier, then there would be a gap of over 
two years in the Massinger licences in the office-book, from The 
Unfortunate Piety on 13 June 1631 to The Guardian on 31 October 
1633, and the two failures preceding The Guardian would be 
Believe as You List and The Unfortunate Piety , plays whose 
seventeenth-century obscurity made them seem to Fleay more 
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likely to have been failures at their openings than The City Madam . 
Gifford in his notes to The Guardian was puzzled by the prologue 
but suggested that the seventeen months between the licence for 
The City Madam and that for The Guardian might be near enough 
two years to have satisfied the actors. I might add that I find 
nothing in The City Madam which makes it difficult for me—as it 
was for Fleay and Kirk—to imagine it a failure in the theatre. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that the King's men 
did include The City Madam in the repertory which they protected 
from the printers in 1641 (see above, i. 65-66), as they did not 
include Believe as You List or The Unfortunate Piety. 

It is, of course, possible that the prologue published with The 
Guardian in 1655, over twenty years after the production, has 
been mistakenly attached to that play, as were several prologues 
published in the Beaumont and Fletcher Folio after a similar 
lapse of time. (See Baldwin Maxwell, Studies in Beaumont , 
Fletcher, and Massinger, pp. 224-7.) None of these attempts to 
explain the apparent contradiction between Sir Henry Herbert's 
licence for The City Madam and the prologue to The Guardian 
seems to me to be entirely convincing. After all is said, Herbert's 
licence remains the most solid piece of evidence to be cited con¬ 
cerning the date of The City Madam, and I think it must be 
accepted, though with some doubt. 

No source for the play has been noted. 

The quarto of 1658 is an interesting one. It has evidently been 
set up from a prompt manuscript of the play, for there are a 
number of anticipatory stage directions reminiscent of the manu¬ 
script of Believe as You List ; see especially those near the end of 
1. 2 and iv. 4, and near the beginning of v. 1. The quarto was 
probably printed by Jane Bell (see Kirk, ed., pp. 8-9) and was 
published by Andrew Pennycuicke, who calls himself on the 
title-page, ‘one of the Actors'. The various copies of the quarto 
show that Pennycuicke was working a dedication racket, as he 
had done with Ford and Dekker's The Sun's Darling in 1656 and 
1657. The different copies of The City Madam reported are dedi¬ 
cated variously to Lady Ann, Countess of Oxford; to John Wrath, 
Esquire; to Thomas Freake, Esquire; to Mr. Lee, Esquire; and to 
Richard Steadwel, Esquire. (Kirk, ed., pp. 12-15, and Mcllwraith, 
‘A Further Patron'.) 

Though there are no records of performances of The City Madam 
in the seventeenth century, and only the entry in the lists of 
King's men's plays protected from the printers in 1641 to suggest 
that it was revived after the opening performances, adaptations of 
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the play were rather frequently performed in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. There is an anonymous manuscript adap¬ 
tation, probably of the early eighteenth century, entitled The Cure 
of Pride , or Every One in Their Way, in the Huntington Library. 
(Kirk, ed., pp. 18-27.) 1810 James Bland Burges published a 

play entitled Riches, or The Wife and Brother, which was based on 
The City Madam and which was several times reprinted and often 
acted in England and America. (Ibid., pp. 27-34 and 45-50.) An 
anonymous adaptation of The City Madam was made for per¬ 
formance at Sadler's Wells in 1844. (Ibid., pp. 34-36.) 

Various scholars have noted that several later plays derive 
passages or scenes from The City Madam —Glapthorne’s Wit in a 
Constable, Jasper Mayne's The City Match, Thomas Thompson's 
The Life of Mother Shipton, perhaps Thomas Dilke's The City 
Lady, or Folly Reclaim'd (see Kirk, ed., pp. 36-42), and John 
Lacy’s Sir Hercules Buffoon. (McManaway, op. cit., p. 301.) 

Cleander (1634) 

1634, 7 May, ‘The tragedy of Cleander , by Philip Massinger, was 
licenced for the King's Company.' (Adams, Herbert, p. 35.) 
1634, x 3 May. ‘The 13 May, 1634, the Queene was at Blackfriars 
to see Messengers playe.* [Malone adds the comment, pre¬ 
sumably derived from office-book information he did not 
quote, ‘The play which her majesty honoured with her presence 
was The Tragedy of Cleander, which had been produced on the 
7th of the same month.'] (Adams, Herbert, p. 65 and n. 2, from 
Variorum , iii. 167.) 

This play was pretty surely Fletcher's The Lovers' Progress , 
so extensively revised that the players say in the prologue that 
they have assigned a new 'profest Writer' who has been paid as 
for a new play. Such an extensive revision would have required a 
new licence. See Fletcher, The Lovers' Progress. 

The Country Girl 

See T. B. for Oliphant's suggestion that Massinger revised the 
play. 


The Custom of the Country 

with John Fletcher 

See above, under Fletcher. 
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The Double Marriage 
with John Fletcher? 

See above, under John Fletcher. 

The Duke of Milan (1621-2) 

Edition : Edited by Thomas Whitfield Baldwin (1918). 

Briggs, W. D. ‘The Influence of Jonson's Tragedy in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century 1 , Anglia , xxxv (1912), 311, 319. 

Chelli, Maurice. Le Drame de Massinger (1923), pp. 156-9, 201-8, 
215-26. 

Garrod, H. W. The Profession of Poetry and Other Lectures (1929), 
pp. 225-39. 

Gerhardt, Erich. Massingers ‘ The Duke of Milan ’ und seine 
Quellen (1905). 

Greg, W. W. ‘Massinger's Autograph Corrections in “The Duke of 
Milan/’ 1623’, Library , Fourth Series, iv (1923), 207-18. 

-‘More Massinger Corrections’, Library , Fourth Series, v 

(1924), 59-91. 

Koeppel, Emil. Quellen-Studien zu den Dr amen George Chapmans, 
Philip Massinger's und John Ford's (1897), pp. 90-95. 

Mcllwraith, A. K. ‘Some Bibliographical Notes on Massinger’, 
Library , Fourth Series, xi (1930), 81-83. 

1622/3, 20 J an * S.R. Edward Blackmore and George Norton 
entered as their copy ‘vnder the handes of [M r deleted] S r Iohn 
Ashley knight, M r . of the Reuells and M r . Gilmyn warden, A 
play called Sforza, Duke of Millaine, made by M r . Messenger’. 
(Greg, Bibliography , i. 33.) 

1623, 5 May. S.R. Norton assigned to Blackmore with the consent 
‘of a full court holden this Daie all the estate, right and title the 
said George hath [altered from had] in the [altered from this] 
play called, The Duke of Millan’. (Ibid.) 

1623. The Dvke Of Millaine. A Tragedie. As it hath beene often 
acted by his Maiesties seruants, at the blacke Friers. Written by 
Philip Messenger Gent. . . . 1623. (Different copies show variants 
in the spelling of ‘Tragedie’ and ‘Messenger’.) 

1638. The Dvke Of Millaine. A Tragedy. As it hath beene often 
acted by his Majesties Servants, at the Black-Friers. Written by 
Philip Massinger Gent. . . . 1638. 

1668/9, c • 12 J an * I n ‘A Catalogue of part of His Ma tc * Servants 
Playes as they were formerly acted at the Blackfryers & now 
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allowed of to his Ma tc * Servants at y« New Theatre' occurs the 

title, ‘The Duke of Millan'. (Nicoll, A History of Restoration 

Drama , 3rd ed., pp. 315-16.) 

A terminus ad quern for the first performance of the play is set 
by the Stationers' Register entry of January 1622/3. Professor 
Baldwin (ed. cit., pp. 5-6) agrees with Fleay and Gayley that 
George Wither's troubles over Wither's Motto and his imprison¬ 
ment are described in the Officer's boast of his prisoners of quality 
in hi. 2 (G 2 v ). Since the examinations concerning Wither's book 
took place in late June and early July 1621, they provide a 
terminus a quo for the play. I cannot share Professor Baldwin's 
confidence in his stylistic analyses as evidence for dating Massin¬ 
ger’s plays, and his assumption of the unvarying seasonal regu¬ 
larity of Massinger’s production seems to me to go far beyond the 
evidence. (Ibid., pp. 4-5 and 6-7.) Nevertheless they do not 
contradict the other evidence that the play was ready for produc¬ 
tion in the latter half of 1621 or in 1622. 

The source of the play is the Herod-Mariamne story of Josephus, 
which Massinger has modified, given new character names, and 
set in Italy. Baldwin goes over the parts of the story Massinger 
has used and his modifications of it. (Ibid., pp. 10-25.) If has 
commonly been said that the historical action and names come 
from Guicciardini’s History of Italy, and though it is true that the 
material is found there, Baldwin could find nothing to prove that 
Massinger had used it. 

Professor Baldwin thought that in his modification of the 
Herod-Mariamne story Massinger was attempting 1 to work out a 
tragedy of the Othello type’. He implies rather than documents 
the influence of Othello. Clearer is the influence of the last scene 
of the anonymous Second Maiden's Tragedy on the last scene of 
The Duke of Milan. Here the similarity is sufficiently apparent to 
have encouraged the assertion that Massinger must have written 
The Second Maiden's Tragedy. (See Massinger, The Tyrant.) Since 
The Second Maiden's Tragedy was not published in the seven¬ 
teenth century, Massinger presumably saw it in the archives of 
the King's company, for which he wrote The Duke of Milan. 

The quarto of 1623 is dedicated by Massinger to Lady Kath¬ 
erine Stanhope, to whom he later wrote verses still in manuscript. 
(Athenceum, 8 September 1906, p. 273.) Several copies of the 
quarto have commendatory verses entitled ‘Vpon this Worke 
of his beloued friend the Avthor’ and signed * W. B', which have 
been inserted on a half-sheet. There have been various guesses as 
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to the identity of this ‘W. B.\ who also wrote verses for The 
Bondman the next year, but it seems likely that he was the 
William Bagnall who was a fellow plaintiff with Massinger in a 
Chancery bill of November 1624. (See A. K. Mcllwraith, R.E.S. 
iv [1928], 326-7, and op. cit., pp. 81-82.) 

A copy of the first quarto, inscribed by Massinger to his 
‘Honourable ffreinde S r ffrancis ffoliambe Knight and Baronet', 
is now in the Dyce collection. The verses to Foljambe were pub¬ 
lished by Gifford in the second edition of his Massinger. The 
quarto in the Dyce collection has forty-one corrections in the 
text and ten spelling alterations in Massinger's hand. (Greg, 
loc. cit.) 

Cumberland's The Duke of Milan , acted at Covent Garden in 
1779, was presumably an alteration of Massinger's play. (Nicoll, 
A History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama [1937], p. 113.) 
Another alteration (?) was published in Dibdin's London Theatre , 
1816, as ‘reproduced at Drury Lane Theatre, on Saturday, March 
9, 1816'. 

There was a tercentenary performance of the play in Merton 
College, Oxford, in 1923. (See Garrod, loc. cit.) 

The Dutch Painter and the French Branke 
(Lost) 

See below. The Painter. 

The Elder Brother 
with John Fletcher? 

See above, under Fletcher. 

The Emperor of the East (1630/1) 

Addis, John. ‘Massinger and Moli&re' [The Emperor of the East 
and Moli£re's Malade imaginaire], N. & Q., Third Series, viii 
(1865), 348. 

Chelli, Maurice. Le Dratne de Massinger (1923), pp. 141-5. 

Gray, J. E. ‘The Source of The Emperour of the East’, R.E.S., 
New Series, i (1950), 126-33. 

-‘Still More Massinger Corrections’, Library, Fifth Series, v 

(1950), 132-9- 

Greg, W. W. ‘More Massinger Corrections’, Library, Fourth 
Series, v (1924), 59-91. 
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Koeppel, Eriil. Quellen-Studien zu den Dr amen George Chapman's, 
Philip Massinger's und John Ford's (1897), 126-34. 

Mcllwraith, A. K. ‘Did Massinger Revise The Emperour of the 
East}' R.E.S. v (1929), 36-42. 

Phialas, P. G. ‘Massinger and the Commedia dell' Arte ', M.L.N. 
lxv (1950), 113-14* 

-‘The Sources of Massinger's Emperour of the East', P.M.L.A. 

Ixv (1950), 473-82. 

1630/1, 11 Mar. ‘ The Emperor of the East , by Philip Massinger, 
licensed for the King's Company.' (Adams, Herbert , p. 33.) 

1631, 19 Nov. John Waterson entered for his copy ‘vnder the 
hands of S r . Henry Herbert & M r Smethwicke warden a Play 
booke called the Emperor of the East'. (Greg, Bibliography , 
i. 40.) 

1632, The Emperovr Of The East. A Tragae-Comoedie. The 
Sccene Constantinople. As it hath bene diuers times acted, at 
the Blackfriers , and Globe Play-houses, by the Kings Maiesties 
Seruants. Written by Philip Massinger . . . 1632. 

1668/9, c * 12 J an * Catalogue of part of His Ma tes Servants 

Playes as they were formerly acted at the Blackfryers & now 
allowed of to his Ma tes Servants at y e New Theatre' occurs the 
title, ‘ The Emperour of y e East ’. (Nicoll, A History of Restoration 
Drama, 3rd ed., pp. 315-16.) 

The quarto of 1632 is dedicated to John Lord Mohun, and it 
was published with commendatory verses by Aston Cokayne, 
John Clavell, and William Singleton; a Blackfriars prologue, a 
court prologue, and an unspecified epilogue. The presence of a 
court prologue is puzzling, for there is no reference to any presen¬ 
tation of the play before royalty on the title-page. Mention of 
a court performance might have been omitted, but Waterson 
had had some experience with play publishing—he had brought 
out Davenant’s Just Italian and Cruel Brother and Massinger's 
Renegado and had licensed Jonson's Staple of News —and it does 
not seem likely that he would have neglected the very important 
advertising value of a court performance. Furthermore, the com¬ 
mendatory verses of Clavell and Singleton indicate that the play 
was badly received by the public, and neither mentions a court 
performance, which might have been an obvious rejoinder to the 
play's critics. The play is not in the bill of the King's company for 
performances at court in 1630 and 1630/1 (see above, i. 27-28); 
the eleven plays given at the Christmas season, 1631-31/2 (ibid., 
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p. 97), are not itemized. If there was a court performance, it was 
probably in the season 1631-31/2, but one wonders if the court 
prologue was not prepared for an expected court performance 
which was never given because of the bad public reception of the 
play. 

The public dislike of the play is most clearly set forth by William 
Singleton in his commendatory verses: 

what I haue read 
With an impartiall censure I dare crowne 
With a deseru'd applause, how ere cri’d downe 
By such whose malice will not let 'em bee 
Equall to any peece limnd forth by thee. 

Contemne their poore detraction, and still write 
Poems like this, that can indure the light. 

And search of abler iudgements. This will raise 
Thy Name, the others Scandall is thy praise. 

Clavell says the same thing, though somewhat more obscurely. 
He compares Massinger’s offerings in the theatre to a banquet 
and concludes that after this offering, 

they arose without due grace. 

Loe thus a second time [i.e. in the printed play] hee doth inuite you: 

Bee your owne Caruers, and it may delight you . 

Cokayne does not mention the fate of the play in his verses, but 
his unusually fulsome praise, with its comparisons of Massinger 
to Jonson, Shakespeare, Beaumont, and Fletcher, suggests an 
attempt to compensate. 

Mr. Mcllwraith has pointed out (loc. cit.) that the text of the 
quarto shows evidence of revision, notably in the change of a 
character name in sixteen of seventeen copies he examined, but 
also in other minor but not so certain suggestions of reworking. 
It seems to me that the evidence for any sort of significant re¬ 
vision is not at all clear: evidently there have been some changes, 
but I am not sure that anything more than a usual adjustment of 
a dramatist’s text for the stage and Massinger’s rather unusual 
attention to his printed text are indicated. Mcllwraith suggests 
that after the failure of the play at Blackfriars, Massinger re¬ 
vised it for the court performance. Perhaps, but, as noted above, 
the evidence that there ever was a court performance seems quite 
dubious to me. If there was a revision, it could have been an 
adjustment of a play written for Blackfriars (where the date of 
the licence and the title-page and the prologue indicate that the 
play was first produced) to the requirements of the stage and 
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audience at the Globe, where the title-page—unlike the great 
majority of title-pages of King's men's plays produced in the 
thirties (see above, i. 30 n. 6, and 108-34)—indicates that the 
play was also acted. 

John Clavell's verses, which he titled, 'A friend to the Author, 
and well-wisher to the Reader', mark an interesting association 
and a slight corroboration of the attribution of The Soddered 
Citizen (q.v.) to him. Clavell was a reformed and pardoned high¬ 
wayman whose long poem, A Recantation of an ill led life . Or a 
discouerie of the High-way Law, protested that he was not the 
equal 'of your Black-friers Poets'. (See Pafford and Greg's intro¬ 
duction to the Malone Society edition of The Soddered Citizen, 
pp. xiii-xxiv.) Presumably he had had some association with 
Massinger at Blackfriars, for his play was produced there perhaps 
a year or so before The Emperor of the East . 

Fleay (Biog. Chron. i. 224) thought that Fast and Welcome, 
which he thought was properly Feast and Welcome, a lost play 
licensed in the Stationers’ Register as Massinger’s (see below), was 
the title of The Emperor of the East when it was performed at 
court. As we have seen, the evidence that there was a court per¬ 
formance is dubious; the invented title Feast and Welcome is com¬ 
pletely irresponsible. Fleay offered no evidence, and one wonders 
if his mettlesome imagination had not bolted at the banquet 
figures in Clavell’s commendatory verses for the quarto, or the 
standard solemn feast figure in the court prologue. 

Beginning with Langbaine, various scholars have cited different 
accounts of Theodosius and the Eastern Empire as the source of 
the play. The true source is Sir Thomas Hawkins's translation of 
Nicholas Caussin, under the title, The Holy Court, or The Christian 
Institution of Men of Quality, the first volume of which was pub¬ 
lished in Paris in 1626 and dedicated to Queen Henrietta Maria by 
Hawkins. This source was pointed out and Massinger's detailed 
use of it clearly demonstrated by two scholars who found it about 
the same time and, unaware of each other, published their results 
about two months apart. The conclusions of the two articles are 
the same, but one supplements the other in the citation of evidence. 
(See J. E. Gray, ‘The Source of The Emperour of the East ', and 
Peter Phialas, 'The Sources of Massinger's Emperour of the East *.) 

Isaac Disraeli suggested (Curiosities of Literature, 1834 ed., iii. 
66-67) that the episode of the Emperick in iv. 3 may have derived 
from a Commedia delV Arte, and Phialas thinks that Massinger 
may have seen a performance by Francis Nicolini or John 
Puncteus at Blackfriars or the Globe (Adams, Herbert , p. 47) 
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before he wrote the scene. This is an interesting possibility, but 
the time between the performances of the Italian and the French¬ 
man and the licensing of The Emperor of the East was much shorter 
than Mr. Phialas noted. Sir Henry Herbert seems to have been 
fairly consistent in his use of the Old Style calendar, and his date 
of '18th of February 1630' means 1630/1, or three weeks before 
The Emperor of the East was licensed on 11 March 1630/1, not a 
year and three weeks, as Phialas thought. Actually Sir Henry's 
date for the Nicolini licence may have been even later than 18 
February 1630/1, for that date applies to the preceding licence 
to John Lowin for a Dutch vaulter. The Nicolini and Puncteus 
licences could have been granted the same day, or they could have 
been still later, but they could not have been earlier. 

Professor Baldwin ( Organization and Personnel of the Shake¬ 
spearean Company, pp. 60-61) says confidently that * The Emperor 
was one of Massinger’s plays for 1630, probably for the winter, 
deferred in licence and presentation by the plague till March 20, 
1631 ’. The evidence he cites is not valid. He is influenced by his 
conception of the rigid ‘lines’ of the players and his belief that 
the leading role was prepared for John Thompson, ‘who had died 
before presentation, forcing the company to use the younger 
Honyman’, who must, therefore, be the young actor referred to 
in the epilogue. Unfortunately for his argument, Thompson was 
not ‘carried away by the plague of 1630', but was buried at 
St. Giles’, Cripplegate, 13 December 1634. (See above, ii. 599-600.) 
Moreover, the plague did not prevent production in the winter of 
1630, for the theatres were reopened after the plague on 12 Novem¬ 
ber 1630. (See above, ib 657.) 

Peter G. Phialas recorded in 'Research in Progress' ( P.M.L.A . 
lxiii [1948], Supplement, p. 184, No. 955) that he was preparing 
a critical edition of The Emperor of the East. 


The Fair Anchoress of Pausilippo [or The Prisoner ?] 
(1639/40) 

(Lost) 

1639/40, 26 Jan. ‘ The Fair Anchoress of Pausilippo, by Philip 
Massinger, licensed for the King’s Company.’ (Adams, Herbert , 

p- 38-) 

1653, 9 Sept. S.R. In a long list of plays entered by Humphrey 
Moseley as his copies is: ‘ The Prisoner, or y* Faire Anchoress ... 
by Phill: Massinger.’ (Greg, Bibliography , i. 60-61.) 
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1660, 29 June. S.R. In a long list of plays entered by Humphrey 
Moseley as his copies is: 'The Prisoners, a Tragicomedy ... by 
Phillip Massinger/ (Greg, Bibliography, i. 68-69.) 

The lost Fair Anchoress of Pausilippo appears to be Massinger's 
last play, licensed for production shortly before his death. 
Apparently the play was not much of a success, since it was not 
in the list of the repertory of the King's company protected by 
the Lord Chamberlain in August 1641 (see above, i. 65—66), 
though it was then unpublished and only a year and a half old. 

Was The Prisoner an alternative title for The Fair Anchoress ? 
Probably not, for in Moseley's entry of 9 September 1653 all the 
Massinger titles are double ones, several are certainly fraudulent 
couplings of two titles—presumably to save fees—and Greg 
assumes (Bibliography, ii. 979-80) that the ten double titles 
attributed to Massinger in the list really covered twenty plays. 
In most cases, Moseley entered one or the other of these double 
titles again in his long 1660 entry, as he did The Prisoners], 

The Fair Maid of the Inn 

Conceivably a collaboration with John Fletcher. See Fletcher. 

The False One 
with John Fletcher? 

See above, under Fletcher. 

Fast and Welcome (?) 

(Lost) 

1660, 29 June. S.R. In a long list of plays entered by Humphrey 
Moseley as his copies is: ‘Fast & Welcome, a Comedy ... by 
Phillip Massinger.' (Greg, Bibliography , i. 68-69.) 
c. 1710-50. 'Fast and Welcome C. by Phill. Massinger' is in 
Warburton's list of manuscript plays. (Greg, Library, Third 
Series, ii [1911], 231.) 

Nothing is known of the play save the entry in the Stationers' 
Register. There is no assurance that Warburton ever owned the 
manuscript or even saw any more than the Stationers' Register 
entry. (See Greg, Library, Third Series, ii [1911], 225-59.) 

Fleay preferred to read the Stationers' Register entry as * Feast* 
and Welcome ( Biog . Chron. i. 224), and he decided that this 
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misread title was the one applied to The Emperor of the East (q.v.) 
when it was presented at court with a prologue which used the 
word ' feast' in the standard figure of prologues and commenda¬ 
tory verses. There is no evidence that there ever was a Caroline 
play title ‘ Feast ’ and Welcome or that The Emperor of the East had 
an alternate title, and only dubious evidence that The Emperor 
was presented at court. 


The Fatal Dowry (1616-19) 
with Nathan Field 

Edition : Edited by Charles Lacy Lockert, Jr. (1918). 

Beck, Christoph. Phil . Massinger, The Fatall Dowry. Einleitung 
zu einer neuen Ausgabe (1906). 

Chelli, Maurice. Le Drame de Massinger (1923), pp. 120-2, 228-9. 

Kermode, J. Frank. ‘A Note on the History of Massinger’s 
The Fatal Dowry’ in the Eighteenth Century’, N. & Q. cxcii 
(1947), 186-7. 

Lister, J. T. ‘A Comparison of Two Works of Cervantes with a 
Play by Massinger', Hispania, v (1922), 133-40. 

Lockert, Lacy. ‘A Scene in The Fatal Dowry', M.L.N. xxxv 
(1920), 291-3. 

1630/1, 3 Feb. The 3 of Februarie. The Fatall Dowrie’ appears 
in a bill of the King's company for plays presented at court in 
1630 and 1630/1. (See above, i. 27-28.) 

1632, 30 Mar. S.R. Francis Constable entered * vnder the hands of 
S r . Henry Herbert & m r Smethwicke warden a Tragedy called 
the ffatall Dowry’. (Greg, Bibliography, i. 41.) 

1632. The Fatall Dowry: A Tragedy: As it hath beene often Acted 
at the Priuate House in Blackefryers, by his Maiesties Seruants. 
Written by P. M. and N. F. . . . 1632. 

1647/8,17 Feb. S.R. The sale of a number of copies by the admini¬ 
strators of Alice Constable, widow of Francis Constable, to Mr. 
Thrale is recorded. One copy is The ffatall Dowry’. (Greg, 
Bibliography, i. 58.) 

1668/9, c • 12 J an * * A Catalogue of part of His Ma tes Servants 
Playes as they were formerly acted at the Blackfryers & now 
allowed of to his Ma tes Servants at y e New Theatre’ occurs the 
title, The ffatall Dowry’. (Nicoll, A History of Restoration 
Drama, 3rd. ed., pp. 315-16.) 

1681, [11 Apr.?] S.R. In a list of titles assigned by Dorothy 
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Thrale, widow of Richard Thrale, to Benjamin Thrale, is 'The 

ffatall Dowry*. (Greg, Bibliography , i. 74.) 

It has not been questioned that the ‘ P. M . and N. F.’ of the 
title-page stand for Philip Massinger and Nathan Field, and the 
play has often been noted as one of the more effective collabora¬ 
tions. Lockert (ed. cit., pp. 8-21) summarizes the apportioning of 
the parts of the play that were made by his predecessors and 
considers the problem at some length himself. All the investiga¬ 
tions seem to indicate that the play was—as the title-page implies 
—a .collaboration, and not a revision by one dramatist of the work 
of the other. 

The period of Field’s work for the King’s company is confined 
to the years beginning about 1616, when he seems to have joined 
the company, until some time before August 1620, when letters of 
administration for his estate were granted to his sister. (See above, 
under Field.) Lockert (ed. cit., pp. 2-6) tries to come closer to the 
date of composition by comparing the play to other collaborations 
in which Massinger was involved. He finds that the play most 
resembles The Unnatural Combat , which he cannot date, but that 
it has many parallels to The Little French Lawyer and The Virgin 
Martyr ; these resemblances persuade him to a date of 1618-19. 
Unfortunately, such a method is highly subjective, and even if 
the resemblances are there, proximity in date does not follow. I 
have seen no good evidence for a date more precise than 1616-19. 

Fleay’s speculation (Biog. Chron. i. 208) on the date of the play 
is among his most hilariously irresponsible. In Act 11 Florimel is 
said to be thirty-two years old, and Fleay thinks that such a 
personal allusion suggests the 'identity of author and actor’. 
Since Field was born in 1587, the play must therefoie, Fleay 
thinks, have been acted in 1619, when he was thirty-two years 
old, 'rather old for a woman’s part; but Field was young-looking, 
with little beard’. One is enthralled by Fleay’s imagined sequence 
of Field’s roles of Jacobean ladies with little beards like the one 
Field is wearing in his Dulwich College portrait, and presumably 
also with mustachios like those in the portrait. Fleay's further 
suggestion that The Fatal Dowry was revised, and licensed by 
Sir Henry Herbert in 1627 as The Judge , is less fantastic, for, as 
Greg notes {Bibliography, ii. 985), the title would not be a bad one 
for the Field-Massinger play. But there is no evidence whatever 
that The Judge was a revision rather than a new play, and since 
the two titles both appear in official documents of the King’s 
company after the licence of 1627 {The Fatal Dowry in the bill of 
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3 February 1630/1 and The Judge in the list of plays protected in 
1641), it is highly improbable that The Judge had anything to do 
with The Fatal Dowry. 

In his edition Lockert could find no certain source for the play, 
though he, like others, noted the generally Spanish character of 
the main action. Later, in M.L.N., Lockert suggested that the 
big scene in the fourth act was derived from The Poor Mans 
Comfort , Act v. The respective dates of the two plays are not clear, 
and if there is any imitation—which seems to me dubious— 
Daborne sounds the more derivative. Mr. John Thomas Lister 
(loc. cit.) discusses the possible relationship of The Fatal Dowry to 
Cervantes’s 'El Caloso Estremeno’ and his 'El Viejo Celoso’, but 
he seems to conclude—rightly—that there wasn't any. 

Lockert thought that Ford’s The Lady's Trial was partially 
derived from The Fatal Dowry (ed. cit., pp. 39-40), and it is clear 
that Rowe’s The Fair Penitent, 1703, has been based on the 
Massinger and Field play. (See William Gifford, The Plays of 
Philip Massinger [1813], iii. 465-85.) Aaron Hill’s The Insolvent , 
or Filial Piety, published 1758, is an alteration of The Fatal 
Dowry. (Lockert, ed. cit., p. 43, and Kermode, loc. cit.) Lockert 
also noted a nineteenth-century alteration of the play and an 
early-twentieth-century German one. (Lockert, ed., pp. 38-39 and 
44-46.) 


Feast and Welcome 
See Fast and Welcome. 

The Forced Lady (> 1641) 

(Lost) 

1641, 7 Aug. 'The forc’d Lady’ appears in a list of King’s men’s 
plays which the Lord Chamberlain forbade the printers to 
publish without the company’s consent. (See above, i. 65-66.) 

1653, 9 Sept. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered as his copies a 
long list of plays, including: 'Minerva’s Sacrifice, or y e Forc’d 
Lady ... by Phill: Massinger.’ (Greg, Bibliography, i. 60-61.) 

1660, 29 June. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered as his copies a 
long list of plays, including: ' The forced Lady, a Tragedy . . . 
by Phillip Massinger.’ (Ibid., pp. 68-69.) 

c. 1710-50. 'The forc’d Lady A T. Phill. Massinger’ appears in 
Warburton’s list of manuscript plays. (Greg, Library , Third 
Series, ii [1911], 230.) 
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The presence of the title in the list of their plays which the 
King's men thought worth protecting in 1641 indicates that the 
play was not a failure, and that it belonged to the King's company 
in 1641. There is nothing to contradict Moseley's repeated state¬ 
ment that the play was written by Massinger. 

Moseley's Stationers’ Register entry of 1653 is clearly an attempt 
to register two plays for one fee, for the separate existence of 
Minerva*s Sacrifice is established by the fact that the King's men 
listed both plays in their repertory of 1641. 

There is no assurance that Warburton ever had the manuscript 
of the play or even saw any more of it than the entry in the 
Stationers' Register. (See Greg, Library, Third Series, ii [1911], 

225-59) 


The Great Duke of Florence (1627?) 

Edition : Edited with introduction and notes by Johanne M. 

Stochholm (1933). 

Anon. ‘Massinger and the Inns of Court Mission', Spectator , 
cxxviii (18 February 1922), 205-6. 

Briggs, W. D. ‘The Influence of Jonson's Tragedy in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century', Anglia, xxxv (1912), 312-14. 

Chelli, Maurice. Le Drame de Massinger (1923), pp. 166-9, 242-8, 
263-6, et passim. 

Gardiner, S. R. ‘The Political Element in Massinger', New Shak - 
spere Society's Transactions 1875-6, pp. 319-20. 

Shands, H. A. Massinger*s 1 The Great Duke of Florence * und seine 
Quellen (1902). 

162 7, 5 July. 4 The Great Duke was licensed for the Queen's 
Servants, July 5, 1627.' (Adams, Herbert, p. 31, from Malone, 
Variorum, iii. 230. Malone adds, ‘This was, I apprehend, The 
Great Duke of Florence, which was acted by that company.') 

1635, 7 Dec. S.R. Marriott entered for his copy ‘vnder the hands 
of S r . Henry Herbert & M r . Smethwicke warden The Great 
Duke of fflorence a Comicall history by Phil: Massinger'. (Greg, 
Bibliography, i. 44.) 

1636. The Great Dvke Of Florence. A Comicall Historic. As it 
hath beene often presented with good allowance by her Ma tic# 
Servants at the Phoenix in Drurie Lane. Written by Philip 
Massinger . . . 1636. 

1639,10 Aug. ‘The great Duke of Florence' is included in the list 
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of plays protected by the Lord Chamberlain for the King and 

Queen's Young Company at the Phoenix. (See above, i. 330-1.) 

It is odd that a play of Massinger's should have been licensed 
by Queen Henrietta's men at the Phoenix in July 1627, f° r > with 
this one exception, none of Massinger’s work after the death of 
Fletcher is known to have been done for any company except 
the King's men. When The Great Duke of Florence was licensed, 
Massinger, in succession to Fletcher, had already had at least 
two plays licensed for King Charles’s men— The Roman Actor and 
The Judge. It is usually assumed that Massinger had become the 
regular dramatist for the King’s men in succession to Fletcher, 
and he may well have had a contract with them, like Richard 
Brome’s with the Salisbury Court theatre. (See Richard Brome.) 
It does not seem likely that Herbert’s licence could refer to 
another play, even though Massinger’s name is not mentioned 
by Sir Henry, and though the record omits the last two words 
of the title as it appears in the Stationers’ Register, on 
the title-page, and in the Lord Chamberlain’s list; for Queen 
Henrietta’s men would surely have avoided confusing their 
audiences with two plays, one called The Great Duke and the 
other The Great Duke of Florence. Miss Stochholm (op. cit., pp. 
lxxvii-lxxx), elaborating Fleay's lead ( Biog. Chron. i. 221), ex¬ 
plains away the difficulty by contending that the play was written 
before Fletcher’s death, but that the licence was delayed by the 
period of mourning for James I, the long plague-closing of 1625, 
and then by fear of offence to the new king through the play’s 
political allusions, and finally by ‘ the new playwrights', who ‘may 
well have clamoured for the performance of their own dramas 
rather than that of a play now more than a year old and written 
by a dramatist who had deserted them for a rival organiza¬ 
tion’. (Ibid., p. lxxix.) Unfortunately, the political allusions Miss 
Stochholm finds in the play seem to me quite unconvincing. Her 
notion of the power which mere playwrights like James Shirley 
and John Ford were wielding over a prominent acting company, 
patented in the name of the Queen and managed by an old 
trouper like Christopher Beeston, is rather ludicrous. 

If, in spite of the inadequacy of the evidence of Fleay and Miss 
Stochholm, the play was none the less originally written for Lady 
Elizabeth's men before Fletcher’s death, it is difficult to account 
for the delay in licence. No doubt the period of mourning for 
James I, the long plague-closing of 1625, and the confused status 
of Lady Elizabeth’s men (see above, i. 188-91 and 260-4) did 

(811504 4) 


x 
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cause delays in the licensing of plays, but two years seems too 
long a time. Is it possible that Herbert's licence, which does not 
mention the fee, was a licence for revision and not a first allowance ? 
The short interval between the allowance of this play and of The 
Judge (q.v.), which had been licensed for the King’s men just 
a month before The Great Duke of Florence , might suggest this. 
In the present state of the evidence one can only accept the date 
of Sir Henry Herbert’s licence as the approximate date of com¬ 
position and first production for the play—but with serious 
misgivings. 

The main plot of the play is the old Edgar-Alfrida story, which 
Miss Stochholm traces through numerous tellings, from William 
of Malmesbury to Edna St. Vincent Millay. (Op. cit., pp. xxv- 
lxvii.) Like a number of others (see Shands, op. cit., pp. 10-18, 
et passim ), she thinks that Massinger used the version found in 
the anonymous A Knack to Know a Knave , which was performed, 
as recorded by Henslowe, in 1592 and 1592/3 [Henslowes Diary , 
i. 15) and published in 1594, a conclusion in which she is most 
influenced by the occurrence in both plays of an episode of the 
substitution of a kitchen wench for the heroine and another of a 
final reconciliation, neither of which she finds in any other ver¬ 
sion of the Edgar-Alfrida story. (Op. cit., pp. iii-xii.) Perhaps she 
and her predecessors are correct, but a play of 1594 seems a 
rather remote source for a playwright of Massinger’s habits. Miss 
Stochholm thinks also that there was some connexion between 
Massinger’s play and a piece called Der Herzog von Florentz that 
was acted by English actors in Germany. (Ibid., pp. xv-xxiv.) 
Her reconstruction of events is so highly conjectural, however, 
and her selection of evidence so arbitrary that I can take no stock 
in her argument. 

Massinger dedicated the first quarto to Sir Robert Wiseman, 
’of Thorrells Hall in Essex’, saying that ’for many yeares I had 
but faintly subsisted, if I had not often tasted of your Bounty’. 
Commendatory verses by George Donne and John Ford are 
printed with the quarto. 

One might have expected more recorded performances of this 
play by the Phoenix companies or productions after the Restora¬ 
tion, but no records have been found, though the inclusion of the 
play in the list of pieces the Lord Chamberlain protected for 
Beeston’s Boys in 1639 suggests that it was still in repertory then. 
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The Guardian (1633) 

Chelli, Maurice. Le Drame de Massinger (1923), pp. 169-73. 
Koeppel, Emil. Quellen-Studien zu den Dr amen George Chapman's, 
Philip Massinger's und John Ford's (1897), pp. 141-4. 
McManaway, J. G.' Philip Massinger and the Restoration Drama*, 
E.L.H. i (1934)* 291-2, 297-301. 

1633, 3 1 Oct. * The Guardian, by Philip Massinger, licensed for 
the King's Company.' (Adams, Herbert, p. 35.) 

1633/4, 12 Jan. 'The Guardian, a play of Mr. Messengers, was 
acted at court on Sunday the 12 January, 1633, by the Kings 
players, and well likte.’ (Ibid., p. 54.) 

1641, 7 Aug. *The Guardian' appears in a list of King's men's 
plays which the Lord Chamberlain forbade the printers to 
publish without the company's consent. (See above, i. 65-66.) 
1653, 9 Sept. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered as his copies a 
long list of plays, including 'The Citie honest man, or y« 
Guardian ... by Phill: Massinger'. (Greg, Bibliography , i. 
60-61.) 

1655. The Guardian, A Comical-History. As it hath been often 
acted at the Private-House in Black-Friars, by his late Majes¬ 
ties Servants, with great Applause. Written by Philip Massinger, 
Gent. . . . 1655. (Separate title-page in Three New Playes, 1655.) 
1660, 29 June. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered as his copies a 
list of plays, including ‘The Gardian ... by Phillip Massinger'. 
(Greg, Bibliography, i. 68-69.) 

1668/9, c ‘ 12 J an - *A Catalogue of part of His Ma teB Servants 
Playes as they were formerly acted at the Blackfryers & now 
allowed of to his Ma te * Servants at y* New Theatre' occurs the 
title, 'The Gardian'. (Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama, 
3rd ed., pp. 315-16.) 

[The play called The Guardian that was performed several 
times during the Restoration was probably not Massinger’s 
play but Cowley's Cutter of Coleman Street under its Caroline 
title. See Allardyce Nicoll, ibid., pp. 309-10; J. G. McManaway, 
op. cit., p. 292, and Diary of Samuel Pepys, 5 August 1668.] 

The prologue for the play in the 1655 edition says that Mas¬ 
singer's two previous plays had been failures and that his ' once 
known Name ' had been buried in two years of silence. (See above, 
The City Madam.) This play would appear from the comment 
on the court performance to have been successful, as one would 
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expect, and its presence in the list protected by the Lord Chamber- 
lain in 1641 shows that it was still in repertory then. 

After the Restoration the play seems to have belonged to 
Killigrew’s company, for though 1 The Gardian ’ of his list might 
have been Cowley’s Cutter of Coleman Street, that play seems to 
have belonged to the rival company. (See McManaway, op. cit., 
pp. 291-2.) In 1680 a farce made in part from The Guardian 
and called Love Lost in the Dark; or, The Drunken Couple, was 
published. (Ibid., pp. 297-9.) A couple of years later Mrs. Aphra 
Behn produced her City Heiress; or, Sir Timothy Treaty-all, which 
was largely derived from Middleton's A Mad World, My Masters , 
and from The Guardian. (Ibid., pp. 299-301.) 

Moseley’s entry of ‘The Citie honest man, or y e Guardian’ in 
1653 is generally thought to be a fraudulent licensing of two plays 
under one title, for there is no character who might be identified 
as ‘The Citie honest man’ in The Guardian, and several other 
entries in Moseley’s list of 9 September 1653 clearly cover two 
plays entered as one. (See Greg, Bibliography , ii. 979-80.) Why 
Moseley should have entered The Guardian again in 1660 after he 
had already published it himself is not clear. Greg suggests (ibid., 
p. 986) that it was The City Honest Man that Moseley intended to 
enter in 1660, and it may be. 

No comprehensive source for the play has been found, though 
analogues or possible sources for several episodes have been 
noted. (See Koeppel, loc. cit.) 

The Honest Man’s Fortune 
with Fletcher, Field, and Daborne ? 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 227. 

The Honour of Women (1628) 

(Lost) 

1628, 6 May. *The Honour of Women was licensed May 6, 1628/ 
(Adams, Herbert, p. 31, from Variorum, iii. 230, where Malone 
says, ‘ I suspect that this was the original name of The Maid of 
Honour, which was printed in 1631 [mistake for 1632], though 
not entered for the stage in Sir Henry Herbert’s book'.) 

1653, 9 Sept. S.R. In a long list of plays entered as his copies, 
Humphrey Moseley included, ‘The Spanish ViceRoy, or the 
Hono r : of Women ... by Phill: Massinger'. (Greg, Bibliography , 
i. 60-61.) 
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1660, 29 June. S.R. In a list of plays entered as his copies, Hum¬ 
phrey Moseley included 1 The Honour of Women, a Comedy . . . 
by Phillip Massinger'. (Ibid., pp. 68-69.) 
c. 1710-50. 'The Hon r . of Women A C. by Massinger' is found in 
Warburton's list of manuscript plays allegedly burned by his 
cook. (See Greg, Library , Third Series, ii [1911], 232.) 

There is no extant play entitled The Honour of Women. The 
puzzling question is whether the title is an alternate one for The 
Maid of Honour or for The Spanish Viceroy —or whether it has 
nothing to do with either. It seems to me most likely that it has 
nothing to do with either. 

Malone's guess that The Honour of Women 'was the original 
name of The Maid of Honour' has only Malone's prestige to 
support it, though Greg seems impressed by it. {Bibliography, ii. 
986-7.) It seems to me unlikely that The Honour of Women is 
another title for The Maid of Honour. In the first place, the play 
is about Camiola and her virtues and tribulations, not about 
her honour and not about women in general. In the second place, 
we know that The Maid of Honour belonged to Queen Hen¬ 
rietta's men. None of Massinger's plays written after the death 
of Fletcher in 1625—with the possible exception of The Great 
Duke of Florence (q.v.)—can be shown to have been written for 
any company but the King’s men, for whom he seems to have 
been the regular dramatist from Fletcher’s death until his own. 
Miss Bryne points out in her edition of The Maid of Honour that 
the title-words occur three times in the text of the play, and she 
might have added that Cokayne uses them in his commendatory 
verses and that they are used conspicuously in the last speech 
of the play, as titles often are. In the light of all these facts, 
Malone's proposed identification seems to me highly improbable. 

The identification of The Honour of Women with The Spanish 
Viceroy (q.v.) has the authority of Humphrey Moseley's Stationers' 
Register entry of 1653, but that entry is itself extremely 
dubious, for in it Moseley fraudulently entered two plays as one 
in a number of instances. He was especially irresponsible with the 
ten Massinger titles in his list. (See Greg, Bibliography , ii. 979-80.) 
Perhaps confirmation of the fraudulent character of the entry, 
‘The Spanish ViceRoy, or the Hono r : of Women', is to be found 
in Moseley's own entry of ‘The Honour of Women, a Comedy* 
again in 1660. 

The appearance of the title in Warburton's list of manuscript 
plays is no assurance that he ever owned a manuscript of the play. 
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or had even seen one. (See Greg, Library, Third Series, ii [1911], 
225 - 59 ) 

Fleay's contention ( Biog . Chron. i. 223 and 227-8) that The 
Honour of Women was a new title for The Spanish Viceroy , which 
in turn was revised and published as A Very Woman , has nothing 
to recommend it. 

The Italian Night-Piece [Masque] (?) 

(Lost) 

1631 (?) In an undated letter Sir Henry Wotton wrote to Sir 
Gervase Clifton: 

‘Sir, 

I should have seen some pictures and other rarities in the 
house of Robinson, one of the King’s players, as to-morrow, 
who an hour since sent me word that he cannot be at home to 
receive me, by reason of a new play which they are to repeat 
to-morrow in the afternoon, and which they are publicly to act 
on Wednesday—the rarest thing, as he conceiveth, that hath 
ever been seen on a stage, called The Italian Night Masque . 9 
(L. P. Smith, The Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton, ii. 333.) 

1653, 9 Sept. S.R. In a long list of plays entered as his copies 
by Humphrey Moseley is: ‘The Italian Night peece, or The 
Vnfortunate, Piety ... by Phill: Massinger.’ (Gr eg,Bibliography, 
i. 60-61.) 

There is a deal of confusion about this rather mysterious piece. 
In the first place, it seems likely that The Italian Night-Piece 
was the same as the sensationally promising play of the King's 
company that the well-known actor, Richard Robinson (see 
above, ii. 550-3), had to rehearse for a Wednesday opening. 
Unfortunately Wotton's letter about it is undated. Logan Pearsall 
Smith conjecturally dated it 1631, but only because The Unfor¬ 
tunate Piety (q.v.), which he assumed was an alternate title for 
The Italian Night-Piece, was licensed by Sir Henry Herbert in 
that year. It is, however, by no means certain that the two titles 
are alternate ones for the same play. The list of titles in which 
they occur contains a number of fraudulent identifications, 
especially in the list of ten plays attributed to Massinger, all of 
which are double titles and several of which are certainly fraudu¬ 
lent entries with the titles of two separate plays entered as title 
and sub-title. (See Greg, Bibliography, ii. 979-80.) Since there is 
no extant piece called either The Unfortunate Piety or The Italian 
Night-Piece, one cannot say with any assurance that they were 
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one or two, but the general character of Moseley's double entries 
of Massinger plays on 9 September 1653 rather suggests that the 
titles belonged to two plays. 

Fleay (Biog. Chron. i. 210-11 and 225) assumes that the two 
titles belong to one play and contends, furthermore, that the 
play is Massinger’s revision in 1631 of The Double Marriage (q.v., 
under Fletcher), because there are three mentions of 'night- 
piece' in v. 1 of that play and because Juliana refers to her piety, 
which Fleay calls unfortunate. This evidence is trifling, for many 
characters in plays refer to their piety, and the ‘nightpiece’ 
references allude to nothing that takes place in The Double 
Marriage at all, but to the imaginary entertainments that are 
farcically proposed by Castruccio, but which never take place. 
Conceivably, of course, the references to 'nightpiece’ might have 
been allusions to something currently popular in London and not 
to the play in which they occur. The compulsion behind Fleay's 
double identification is suggested by the fact that he also identi¬ 
fied The Double Marriage with Massinger's lost play The Tyrant . 

The Italian Night-Piece does not occur in the list of manuscripts 
which Warburton claimed to have owned, Fleay (Biog. Chron. i. 
225) to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Though Wotton referred to the production that his friend 
Robinson was to rehearse as a play, both his title of Night Masque 
and the Stationers' Register Night-Piece are odd designations 
for an ordinary drama. One wonders if Robinson's phrase, 'the 
rarest thing’, and the unusual titles of Night-Piece and Night 
Masque might indicate a spectacular show of some kind rather 
than a play. 


The Jeweller of Amsterdam 
with John Fletcher and Nathan Field 
(Lost) 

See above, under John Fletcher. 

The Judge (1627) 

(Lost) 

1627, 6 June. ' The Judge, by Philip Massinger, licensed for the 
King's Company.' (Adams, Herbert, p. 31.) 

1641, 7 Aug. 'The Iudge' appears in a list of King's men's plays 
which the Lord Chamberlain forbade the printers to publish 
without the company's consent. (See above, i. 65-66.) 
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1653, 9 Sept. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered as his copies a long 
list of plays including: 'The Iudge, or Beleiue, as yo u list... by 
Phill: Massinger/ (Greg, Bibliography, i. 60-61.) 
c. 1710-50. 'The Judge A C. by Phill. Massenger' appears in 
Warburton's list of manuscript plays allegedly burned by his 
cook. (Greg, Library , Third Series, ii [1911], 231.) 

Moseley's entry of 'The Iudge, or Beleiue, as yo u list' is clearly 
a fraudulent coupling of the titles of two Massinger plays, pre¬ 
sumably in an attempt to save a registration fee, as in a number 
of other instances in this Moseley entry. (See Greg, Bibliography , 
ii. 979-80.) Believe as You List is extant in manuscript, and it 
has nothing to do with a judge. The two plays were separately 
licensed by Sir Henry Herbert. 

Since no Massinger play called The Judge is extant, there have 
been the usual attempts to identify it with something else. Fleay 
(Biog. Chron. i. 208) guessed that The Judge was a revision of 
The Fatal Dowry (q.v.), and though the title of the lost play is 
more appropriate for the printed one than are most of Fleay's 
suggestions, there is no real evidence for the identification. In¬ 
deed, the Kings men's inclusion of 'The Iudge' in their repertory 
to be protected in 1641 and their performance of The Fatal Dowry 
at court 3 February 1630/1 present fairly good evidence that the 
titles belong to distinct plays. Hazlitt's sage inquiry, 'Was this 
an alteration of Jephtha ?' [A Manual for the Collector and Amateur 
of Old English Plays, p. 123), has nothing at all to recommend 
it, since the only thing known about the Dekker and Munday 
play of May 1602 is that it was written for the Lord Admiral's com¬ 
pany (see Henslowe’s Diary, i. 166), whose manuscripts are highly 
unlikely to have got into the hands of their chief rivals, for whom 
Massinger wrote The Judge . 

The presence of the title in Warburton's list of play manuscripts 
which were allegedly burned by his cook is no assurance that 
Warburton ever owned the manuscript or had even seen any¬ 
thing more than the Stationers' Register entry. (See Greg, Library , 
Third Series, ii [1911], 225-59.) 


The King and the Subject (1638) 

(Lost) 

1638, 5 June. 'Received of Mr. Lowens for my paines about 
Messenger's play called The King and the Subject, 2 June, 1638, 
i l. o. 0. 
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‘The name of The King and the Subject is altered, and I 
allowed the play to bee acted, the reformations most strictly 
observed, and not otherwise, the 5th of June, 1638. 

‘At Greenwich the 4 of June, Mr. W. Murray, gave mee 
power from the king to allowe of the play, and tould me that 
hee would warrant it. 

‘ “Monys? Wee'le rayse supplies what ways we please, 

‘ “And force you to subscribe to blanks, in which 
‘ “ We'le mulct you as wee shall thinke fitt. The Caesars 
' “In Rome were wise, acknowledginge no lawes 
‘ “Bubwhat their swords did ratifye, the wives 
‘ “And daughters of the senators bowinge to 
‘ “Their wills, as deities,” &c. 

' This is a peece taken out of Phillip Messengers play, called 
The King and the Subject , and entered here for ever to bee 
remembered by my son and those that cast their eyes on it, in 
honour of Kinge Charles, my master, who readinge over the 
play at Newmarket, set his marke upon the place with his owne 
hande, and in thes words: 

‘ “This is too insolent, and to bee changed.” 

‘Note, that the poett makes it the speech of a king, Don 
Pedro, king of Spayne, and spoken to his subjects/ (Adams, 
Herbert , pp. 22-23.) 

The only record of Massinger's play called The King and the 
Subject is Sir Henry Herbert’s, but since he specifically records 
that ‘The name of The King and the Subject is altered', the 
customary search for another title with which to identify it is 
more justified than usual. 

The most popular candidate is Massinger's lost play, The Tyrant 
(q.v.), which was entered in the Stationers' Register in Moseley's 
long list of 29 June 1660, appeared in Warburton's list, and was 
sold in Warburton's sale of 1759, but has since disappeared. 
(Malone, Variorum , iii. 230 and 240; Fleay, Biog. Chron. i. 229; 
Adams, Herbert , p. 22, n. 3.) The Tyrant would seem to be an apt 
title for a play containing the lines Sir Henry quoted, but it 
should be noted that those lines—the only ones known in the play 
—were ordered cut, and W. W. Greg very shrewdly observes that 
if Herbert thought The King and the Subject a censorable title 
for the play, it does not seem that he would have preferred The 
Tyrant (Bibliography, ii. 1003.) 

Sir Henry Herbert's fee of £1 seemed to me (see above, i. 
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107, n. 1) to indicate that The King and the Subject was an old 
play revised, for in the thirties Sir Henry Herbert usually charged 
£2 for licensing a new play and £1 for alterations or for a renewal 
of an old play. (See Adams, Herbert, pp. 34-39.) Greg suggests, 
however (Bibliography, ii. 1003), that the £1 may have been an 
additional fee for Sir Henry’s ‘paines’, and that the regular fee 
of £2, which should have come after the second paragraph of the 
entry, may have been omitted by Malone, as it often was. (For 
such omissions, see above, Bonen, Two Kings in a Cottage ; 
Davenport, The City Nightcap ; Dekker, The Bristow Merchant ; 
Gunnell, The Masque and The Way to Content All Women ; and 
Heywood, The Captives.) After consideration, I think his conclu¬ 
sion that the play was new but required excessive alterations and 
an extra fee of £1 is rather more likely than mine. 

The Knight of Malta 
with Nathan Field and John Fletcher? 

See above, under John Fletcher. 

The Little French Lawyer 
with John Fletcher 

See above, under John Fletcher. 

The Lovers 9 Progress, or The Wandering Lovers, or 
Cleander , or Lisander and Calista 

Massinger’s revision of Fletcher 
See above, under John Fletcher. 

Love*s Cure, or The Martial Maid 
Massinger's revision of Fletcher ? 

See above, under John Fletcher. 

The Maid of Honour ( c . 1621 ?) 

Edition : Edited with an introduction and notes by Eva A. W. 
Bryne (1927). 

Adams, F. ‘"Aery” [in The Maid of Honour ]: Curious Misinter¬ 
pretation’, N. & Q. t Eighth Series, ii (1892), 64-65. 
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Chelli, Maurice. Le Dratne de Massinger (1923), pp. 149-52, 211- 
15, 235-42, 332-7, et passim. 

Gardiner, S. R. ‘The Political Element in Massinger', New 
Shakspere Society's Transactions 1875-6, pp. 326-31. 

Koeppel, Emil. Quellen-Studien zu den Dramen George Chapmans , 
Philip Massinger's und John Ford's (1897), pp. 121-4. 
Mcllwraith, A. K. ‘Some Bibliographical Notes on Massinger', 
Library , Fourth Series, xi (1930), 87-92. 

Raebel, Karl. Massinger's Drama ‘ The Maid of Honour' in seinem 
Verhaltnis zu Painter's ‘ Palace of Pleasure ', Tome II Novelle 32, 
unter Beriicksichtigung der ubrigen Quellen (1901). 

1631/2, 16 Jan. S.R. Waterson entered for his copy 'vnder the 
hands of S r Henry Herbert & m r Islip warden a play called The 
maid of Honor by Phil: Messinger'. (Greg, Bibliography , i. 40.) 
1632. The Maid Of Honovr. As It Hath Beene Often Presented 
with good allowance at the Phoenix in Drvrie-Lane, by the 
Queenes Majesties Servants. Written by Philip Massinger. 
London, Printed by I. B. for Robert Allot . . . 1632. 

1632. [Another issue.] 

1639, 10 Aug. Included in the list of plays protected by the Lord 
Chamberlain for the King and Queen's Young Company at the 
Cockpit is ‘The maid of honor:' (See above, i. 330-1.) 

The source of Massinger's tragi-comedy, as Koeppel first noted, 
is Boccaccio’s story of Camiola and Rolande, as told in Painter's 
Palace of Pleasure, ii. 32. (See Koeppel, loc. cit., and Raebel, loc. 
cit.) Massinger has both simplified and developed Boccaccio's 
story, but the original narrative is clear enough. 

The date of the original production is obscure. Since the title- 
page of the only edition records performance by Queen Hen¬ 
rietta's men at the Phoenix, and since the troupe at that theatre 
still owned the play in 1639, Massinger presumably wrote it for 
one of the sequence of Beeston companies—Queen Anne's men. 
Prince Charles's (I) men, Lady Elizabeth's, and Queen Hen¬ 
rietta's. (See above, ii. 363-5.) Plays originally produced by all 
these troupes were in the repertory of Queen Henrietta's men 
under Beeston. (See above, i. 250-9.) After the death of John 
Fletcher, Massinger wrote regularly, perhaps exclusively, for 
King Charles's, and one would accordingly expect The Maid of 
Honour to date before the reopening of the theatres late in 1625. 
(See above, ii. 654-7.) Fleay (Biog. Chron. i. 213-14) concluded 
that the play was produced before 1622 because it does not 
appear in the extracts from the office-book of Sir Henry Herbert, 
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the earliest of which are dated 1622. Obviously this argument, 
though it has frequently been used, carries no weight, for we do 
not have Sir Henry's complete record, but only those extracts 
which Malone and Chalmers chose to make. In the case of The 
Maid of Honour, however, the argument seems to me a good one, 
for we have the explicit statement from Edmond Malone that 
The Maid of Honour did not appear in Herbert's manuscript when 
he saw it. Malone commented on Herbert's record of the licence 
for The Honour of Women, 6 May 1628: 

I suspect that this was the original name of The Maid of Honour, 
which was printed in 1631 [mistake for 1632], though not entered for 
the stage in Sir Henry Herbert’s book. ( Variorum , iii. 230.) 

His conjectural identification of this play with The Honour of 
Women (q.v.) seems to me highly improbable, but the other 
statement is noteworthy. Of course Malone may have missed the 
licence, or it may have been in a decayed part of the manuscript, 
which he said 'is unfortunately damaged, and in a very moulder¬ 
ing condition' ( Variorum , iii. 59), but the fact remains that The 
Maid of Honour is one of the very few plays which Malone ever 
says he did not find in Herbert’s list of licences. 

Miss Bryne is not very specific about the date of the play in her 
edition, but she thinks its political allusions must antedate the 
break with Spain, which really came in April 1624. (See Gardiner, 
History, v. 209 ff.) Many of the parallels which she finds between 
English affairs and situations and lines in the play are tempting, 
though I find it difficult to think that a play would have been 
allowed in which the reflections of Buckingham in Fulgentio or 
of James I in Roberto were so consistently uncomplimentary and 
so clear as she thinks. (Ed. cit., pp. xxiii-xxxii.) Though the 
dating evidence for the play is thus uncertain, Malone's categorical 
statement that The Maid of Honour was not licensed for the stage 
in Sir Henry Herbert's office-book seems to me the most reliable 
piece of evidence, and I should therefore hazard the deduction 
that it was first produced before the entries in Sir Henry's office- 
book begin in 1622. About 1621 would raise fewer difficulties than 
any other date proposed. 

The quarto of 1632 is the only early edition of the play known; 
Greg {Bibliography, ii. 470-1) says flatly that the alleged editions 
of 1631 and 1638 have been cited in error. He notes, however, that 
in this edition sheet K was wrongly perfected and was later 
completely reprinted to constitute another issue. Since Allott's 
edition is not a surreptitious one, Greg suggests that Waterson, 
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who entered the play in the Stationers' Register, must have made 
over his rights to Allott without recording the transaction. 

The 1632 quarto has a dedication to his honoured friends, Sir 
Francis Foljambe, knight and baronet, and Sir Thomas Bland, 
knight, signed by Massinger. The playwright says: 

That you have beene, and continued so for many yeeres (since you 
vouchsafed to owne me) Patrons to me and my despised studies, . . . 
I heartily wish, that the world may take notice, and from my selfe, 
that I had not to this time subsisted, but that I was supported by 
your frequent courtesies, and favours. . . . 

Massinger’s reference to his 'despised studies' and to his depen¬ 
dence on the dedicatees for subsistence is in harmony with the 
allusions in the prologue for The Guardian (licensed for perfor¬ 
mance 31 October 1633) to his two years of silence following two 
failures in the theatre, and to the malicious rumours that he had 
forgotten how to make a play. The quarto has also a set of com¬ 
mendatory verses signed by Aston Cokayne that refer to the 
previous publication of The Emperor of the East (1632). 

Though The Maid of Honour is one of Massinger’s best plays, 
there is no indication that it was ever very popular in the seven¬ 
teenth century. I have noted no allusions to it nor any records of 
specific performances. Presumably Queen Henrietta's men con¬ 
tinued to produce it occasionally, since they took the trouble to 
have it protected in 1639, but there is no indication of any Restora¬ 
tion production at all. No doubt the denouement would have 
made it unpopular then, and the play’s conclusion does not seem 
designed to crowd the playhouse at an earlier time. An eighteenth- 
century alteration was produced at Drury Lane in 1785 (Nicoll, 
A History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama , p. 113), and Miss 
Bryne notes Fanny Kemble's enthusiasm for the play and her 
unsuccessful nineteenth-century revival. The number of nine¬ 
teenth-century reprints of the play suggests its popularity with 
later readers. 


Minerva*s Sacrifice (1629) 

(Lost) 

Phelan, James. 'Philip Massinger', Anglia , ii (1879), 46. 

1629, 3 Nov. ' Minerva*s Sacrifice , by Philip Massinger, licensed 
for the King's Company.' (Adams, Herbert , p. 33.) 

1641, 7 Aug. 'Mineruae’s sacrifice' appears in a list of King's 
men's plays which the Lord Chamberlain forbade the printers to 
publish without the company's consent. (See above, i. 65-66.) 
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1653, 9 Sept. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered as his copies a 
long list of plays, including: ‘Minerva's Sacrifice, or y e Forc'd 
Lady ... by Phill: Massinger.' (Greg, Bibliography , i. 60-61.) 
1660,29 June. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered as his copies a long 
list of plays, including: ‘The forced Lady, a Tragedy ... by 
Phillip Massinger.' (Ibid., pp. 68-69.) 
c. 1710-50. ‘Minervas Sacrifise Phill. Masenger' appears in 
Warburton’s list of manuscript plays. (Greg, Library , Third 
Series, ii [1911], 230.) 

Nothing is known of the play beyond the entries above. Its 
approximate production date is shown by Herbert's licence. That 
it was not a failure in the theatre is indicated by the fact that 
the King's men wanted it protected when it was twelve years 
old, though other of their unpublished plays, such as Massinger’s 
Fair Anchoress of Pausilippo, they did not bother about. 

Moseley's puzzling list of plays with alternate titles licensed 
9 September 1653 often leaves the scholar confused as to whether 
Moseley had an unknown sub-title or two separate plays fraudu¬ 
lently entered as one. Fortunately in the case of Minervas 
Sacrifice, or the Forced Lady, we have a clear example of two 
different plays fraudulently entered as title and sub-title, for the 
two plays were separately protected by the King’s men in 1641. 
(See above, i. 60-61.) These separate entries also negate Phelan's 
contention (loc. cit.) that The Forced Lady was revived under the 
title Minerva’s Sacrifice. 

There is no assurance that Warburton ever had the manuscript 
of the play, or even saw any more than the Stationers' Register 
entry. (See Greg, Library, Third Series, ii [1911], 225-59.) 

I know of nothing to recommend Fleay’s opinion (Biog. Chron. 
i. 224) that Minervas Sacrifice was Massinger's alteration of 
Fletcher’s Queen of Corinth. 


Nero 


See under Anon. 

A New Way to Pay Old Debts (1621 or 1622 ?) 

Editions : Edited by Brander Matthews in Representative English 
Comedies (1914), iii. 301-413; by A. H. Cruickshank (1926); by 
Muriel St. Clare Bryne (1949). 

Balch, Marston Stevens. The Dramatic Legacy of Thomas Middle- 
ton. Unpublished Harvard Dissertation, 1930, pp. 37-135. 
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Ball, Robert Hamilton. The Amazing Career of Sir Giles, Over¬ 
reach (1939)- 

- 1 Sir Giles Mompesson and Sir Giles Overreach ’, Parrott Presen¬ 
tation Volume (1935), pp. 277-87. 

Chelli, Maurice. Le Drame de Massinger (1923), pp. 176-9, 248-53, 
279-82, 346. 

Koeppel, Emil. Quellen-Studien zu den Dramen George Chapman's , 
Philip Massinger's und John Ford's (1897), pp. 137-40. 

Matthews, Brander. ‘Critical Essay' introductory to A New Way 
to Pay Old Debts , in C. M. Gayley, Representative English 
Comedies (1914), iii. 303-20. 

Mcllwraith, A. K. ‘On the Date of “A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts" \ M.L.R. xxviii (1933), 431-8. 

McManaway, James G. ‘Philip Massinger and the Restoration 
Drama', E.L.H. i (1934), 276-304. 

Turner, W. J. ‘ ‘‘A New Way to Pay Old Debts" ... at the ‘‘Old 
Vic" \ Spectator , cxxix (1922), 764. 

1632, 10 Nov. S.R. Seile entered for his copy ‘a Comedy called A 
new way to pay old Debts by Phill: Massinger'. (Greg, Biblio¬ 
graphy , i. 41.) 

1633. A New Way To Pay Old Debts A Comoedie As it hath beene 
often acted at the Phoenix in Drury-Lane, by the Queenes Maiesties 
seruants. The Author. Philip Massinger . . . m.dc.xxxiii. 

1635. ‘1635. To a certeyne company of roguish players who 
represented “A New Way to Pay Old Debts" 1 o o.' (Craven 
District Accounts. Account Books of the Clifford Family. J. T. 
Murray, English Dramatic Companies , ii. 255.) 

1639, 10 Aug. ‘A new way to pay debts’ is included in the list 
of plays protected by the Lord Chamberlain for the King and 
Queen’s Young Company at the Cockpit. (See above, i. 330-1.) 

1661/2, 25 Jan. Two Dutch visitors to London noted in their 
diary: ‘In de Comedy zien speelen, De Nieuwe Wegh, om oude 
Schult te betaalen.' (Ethel Seaton, Literary Relations of England 
and Scandinavia in the Seventeenth Century [1935], pp. 333, 

335) 

1662 [-3?]. Edward Browne records that he paid is. 6 d. to see 
‘A new way to pay old debts' ‘At the Kings Armes Norwich'. 
(W. W. Greg, 'Theatrical Repertories of 1662', Gentleman's 
Magazine , ccci [1906], 69-72, from B.M. MS. Sloane 1900.) 

It seems fairly clear that in writing A New Way to Pay Old 

Debts Massinger made use of Sir Giles Mompesson and Sir Francis 
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Michell and expected them to be recognized in Sir Giles Overreach 
and Justice Greedy. (See Ball, The Amazing Career ..pp. 6-21, 
and Mcllwraith, op. cit., pp. 433-4.) The play is not a factual 
account of their notorious villainies, which so excited the House of 
Commons and the people early in 1621 (see Gardiner, iv. 41-55), 
but clearly the audience was expected to recognize many of their 
deeds and attitudes in the characters of Overreach and Greedy. 
The main action is that of Middleton's A Trick to Catch the Old 
One , published in 1608, and Massinger seems to have been rather 
free in his use of Middleton's play. (See Marston Stevens Balch, 
loc. cit.) 

The strongest evidence for dating the play is to be found in 
the clear exploitation of the popular resentment towards Sir Giles 
Mompesson and Sir Francis Michell, who seem to have been the 
talk of the town in the first few months of 1620/1 and 1621. (See 
Ball, op. cit., pp. 6-11, and the endpapers of his book.) A play 
about them would have been an obvious and not dangerous bid 
for popularity in 1621 or 1622. An allusion to the fall of Breda in 
the early summer of 1625, which is found in 1. 2, seems to con¬ 
tradict this early date, but Mcllwraith (loc. cit.) has made a good 
case that the two lines necessary for this allusion are probably a 
later insertion, and he has found another allusion that, though 
not so precisely datable, fits well a date of 1621 or 1622. Finally, 
composition of the play by Massinger for a Cockpit compafiy 
would be expected in 1621 or 1622, but not in or after 1625. 

The edition of 1633 has a dedication to Robert, Earl of Carnar¬ 
von, in which Massinger says, ‘ I was borne a deuoted seruant, to 
the thrice noble Family of your incomparable Lady [daughter of 
Philip Herbert, Earl of Montgomery], and am most ambitious . . . 
to be knowne to your Lordship'. One set of commendatory verses 
signed ‘ Henry Moody, miles * tells Massinger that 

thou couldst not 

So proper to the time haue found a plot: 

The second set of commendatory verses, signed 'Thomas lay. 
Miles', begins: 

You may remember how you chid me when 

I ranckt you equall with those glorious men; 

Beaumont, and Fletcher: 

and asserts that Massinger has justified the comparison. There is 
no prologue in the quarto, and the epilogue is inconsequential. 

The early records of A New Way to Pay Old Debts , especially 
its retention in the repertory of 1639 even though it had already 
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been published, indicate that it must have been successful in the 
theatre. Some currency is also suggested in The Surfeit to A B C 
(1656): 

As if one in future age should make all England in ages past to be 
a Bartholomew- Faire, because Ben. Johnson hath writ it. Or that the 
condition of all our English women may be drawn out of Shackespeers 
merry wifes of Windsor ; or the religion of the low-Countrimen from 
Mr. Arminadab in the Alchymist. Or from Massingers Mr. Greedy, a 
hungry Justice of Peace in Nottinghamshire : Or Will-doe the Parson 
of Gotham the Condition of all the Country. (Pp. 57-58.) 

But there is no suggestion here that the play would have the 
longest vogue of any Jacobean or Caroline play except Shake¬ 
speare's. Its astonishing series of London revivals did not get far 
during the Restoration period, for there are no mentions of the 
play in the rather full lists of Davenant and Killigrew. Browne 
did see it at Norwich, and two Dutch visitors saw it in London in 
1661/2, but these performances indicate little popularity. McMan- 
away (op. cit., pp. 297-303) found borrowings from A New Way 
to Pay Old Debts in Shadwell's True Widow, Lacy’s Sir Hercules 
Buffoon, and Ravenscroft’s The Canterbury Guests , but, except 
for the Norwich one, he noted no revival or thoroughgoing adap¬ 
tation of the play. The great vogue of A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts began in the late eighteenth century and continued almost 
to the present day. It is very fully recorded and discussed in Ball’s 
The Amazing Career of Sir Giles Overreach. This theatrical popu¬ 
larity accounts for the many reprints of the play in the original 
versions or alterations for the playhouse. (See Ball, op. cit., 
Appendix A.) 


The Noble Choice 
See Massinger, The Orator . 

The Old Law 

with Thomas Middleton and William Rowley 
See Middleton. 

The Orator [or The Noble Choice ?] (1634/5) 

(Lost) 

1634/5, 10 Jan. * The Orator , by Philip Massinger, licensed for the 
King's Company.* (Adams, Herbert , p. 36.) 

(811504 4) 
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1653, 9 Sept. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered as his copies a long 
list of plays, including: ‘The Noble Choice, or the Orato r ... by 
Phill: Massinger/ (Greg, Bibliography , i. 60-61.) 
c. 1710-50. John Warbui ton included in the list of manuscripts 
allegedly destroyed by his cook: ‘The Noble choise T. C. P. 
Massinger/ (W. W. Greg, Library , Third Series, ii [1911], 232.) 

No play called The Noble Choice nor any called The Orator is now 
known, but the licence of January 1634/5 falls in the period of 
Massinger's regular series of compositions for the King’s men. 
There is no reason to doubt that Massinger wrote such a play, or 
to take seriously Fleay’s assertion (Biog. Chron. i. 228-9) it 
could only be a revision of Fletcher’s The Elder Brother because 
the identification ‘is almost forced on me by the absence of any 
other play fulfilling the required conditions 
The presence of The Noble Choice in Warburton’s list is no 
assurance that he ever had such a manuscript, or had even seen 
one. (See Greg, Library , Third Series, ii [1911], 225-59.) 

Even the acceptance of The Orator and The Noble Choice as title 
and sub-title for the same play is extremely dubious, for Moseley 
was clearly entering two plays for one fee in several of the Mas¬ 
singer titles in this list, and it is not unlikely that the ten Massinger 
double titles really represent twenty plays. (See Greg, Bibliography , 
ii. 979-80.) 


The Painter (?) 

(Lost) 

1653, 9 Sept. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered as his copies a long 
list of plays, including: ‘The Wandring Louers, ory e Painter... 
by Phill: Massinger.’ (Greg, Bibliography , i. 60-61.) 

Nothing is known of The Painter. The list of plays that Moseley 
entered on 9 September 1653 is an extremely dubious one. All ten 
titles that he attributes to Massinger are double ones; several of 
them are certainly fraudulent entries of two different plays as 
title and sub-title; none is certainly a legitimate title and sub¬ 
title ; and it seems likely that he has entered twenty plays as if 
they were ten. (See Greg, Bibliography, ii. 979-80.) 

A play by Fletcher called The Wandering Lovers was licensed 
for the King’s men by Sir Henry Herbert in December 1623, 
and acted at court about a month later. It seems likely that this 
play, revised by Massinger as Cleander , is the one published in the 
Beaumont and Fletcher Folio of 1647 as The Lovers ’ Progress . 
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(See Fletcher, The Lovers* Progress.) If these identifications are 
correct, then Moseley was confusedly entering as The Wandering 
Lovers in 1653 a play which—perhaps in a different and later 
version—he had already published in 1647 as The Lovers ’ Pro¬ 
gress. There is no painter in The Lovers ' Progress. 

Fleay said (Biog. Chron. i. 219) that Moseley's entry of The 
Wandering Lovers or the Painter was a mistake which 

arose, I think, from a confusion with Doctor Doddypol, in which there 
is a Painter and also Wandering Lovers, and which was, in my opinion, 
revived in an altered form 1623, June 10, as The Dutch Painter and 
the French Brank (?) which may have been the play of the 1653 entry. 

The Wisdom of Doctor Dodypoll, published in 1600, seems fan¬ 
tastically remote. There is no reason to identify either Doctor 
Dodyfoll or the anonymous Dutch Painter and the French Branke 
(q.v.) with the play or plays licensed as Massinger's by Humphrey 
Moseley in 1653. 


The Parliament of Love (1624) 

MS.: Dyce Collection, MS. 39, Victoria and Albert Museum. 
(Imperfect.) 

Edition : By Kathleen Marguerite Lea, checked by W. W. Greg 
(Malone Society), 1928 [1929]. 

Briggs, W. D. ‘The Influence of Jonson's Tragedy in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century', Anglia, xxxv (1912), 312. 

Brooke, Rupert. John Webster and the Elizabethan Drama (1916), 
260-74. 

Chelli, Maurice. Le Drame de Massinger (1923), pp. 126-30. 
Cruickshank, A. H. Philip Massinger (1920), pp. 195-8. 

Greg, W. W. Dramatic Documents from the Elizabethan Playhouses 
( I 93 I )» pp. 282-4. 

Koeppel, Emil. Quellen-Siudien zu den Dramen George Chapman*s, 
Philip Massinger*s und John Ford*s (1897), pp. 103-10. 

Lucas, F. L., ed. The Complete Works of John Webster (1927), iii. 

5 “ 9 - 

Stoll, E. E. John Webster: The Periods of His Work as Determined 
by His Relations to the Drama of His Day (1905), pp. 162-71. 
Sykes, H. D. ‘A Source of Massinger’s “Parliament of Love'", 
N. & Q t$ Eleventh Series, x (1914), 101-2. 
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1624, 3 Nov. ‘For the Cockpit Company; A new Play, called, 
The Parliament of Love : Written by Massinger.' (Adams, 
Herbert , p. 30.) 

1624, 3 Nov. ‘For the Cock: comp: A new P. call: The Parlam*. of 
Love writt: by Massinger 3 d Nov r . 1624. i 11 ' (Folger Shake¬ 
speare Library, MS. Scrap-books of J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
Fortune , p. 149.) 

1660, 29 June. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered as his copies a 
long list of plays, including: 'The Parliament of Love ... by 
WiHm Rowley.' (Greg, Bibliography , i. 69.) 
c. 1710-50. In John Warburton’s list of manuscript plays allegedly 
burned by his cook is 'The Parham* of Love by W m . Rowley', 
(See W. W. Greg, Library , Third Series, ii [1911], 231.) 

The second version of Sir Henry Herbert's licence given above 
has been clipped from a transcript of Herbert’s entries, apparently 
in a nineteenth-century hand—perhaps that of Craven Ord—and 
pasted into one of his scrap-books by Halliwell-Phillipps. It 
confirms everything in the transcripts of the entry made by Malone 
and Chalmers and adds the fee paid, Sir Henry's usual fee (during 
the twenties) for licensing a new play with no extraordinary 
revisions. 

Though it is possible that the manuscript of the play, now 
mutilated, may have once contained some statement on which 
Moseley based his attribution to Rowley, Sir Henry Herbert's 
attribution of the play to Massinger, who is known to have been 
writing other plays for the Lady Elizabeth's men at the Cockpit 
about this time (see The Bondman and The Renegado), is very 
much more reliable than Moseley’s attribution to Rowley thirty- 
six years later. Warburton’s attribution of the play to Rowley is 
of no significance at all, for there is no good reason to think that 
he ever owned the manuscript or had even seen it; in fact, he is 
more likely simply to have copied Moseley's entry. (See Greg, 
Library, Third Series, ii [1911], 225-59.) Though Herbert's attri¬ 
bution to Massinger is enough to make it quite likely that the play 
is really his, the attribution is not so certain as it long seemed to 
be after the first editor, Gifford (The Plays of Philip Massinger 
[1813], i, p. xxxiii, and ii. 237), had said that the manuscript is a 
Massinger holograph. It is not a Massinger holograph, but is in the 
hand of The Welsh Ambassador (q.v., under Dekker), that of a 
professional scribe. (See Lea, ed., pp. xi-xii.) Since there is a close 
similarity in the damage (mostly damp) to the manuscript of The 
Welsh Ambassador and to that of The Parliament of Love, Greg has 
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suggested that they may have once lain together in a damp 
receptacle. (Dramatic Documents, p. 282.) 

One plot of The Parliament of Love is much the same as that of 
Webster and Rowley's A Cure for a Cuckold and less closely re¬ 
lated to Marston's The Dutch Courtesan and Fletcher's The Little 
French Lawyer. Lucas (loc. cit.) sets forth the relationship and 
concludes, more or less in agreement with Stoll (loc. cit.), that A 
Cure for a Cuckold was probably derived, at least in part, from The 
Parliament of Love. If the author of The Parliament of Love made 
use of The Dutch Courtesan, the alteration has been very thorough. 
Stork thought (ed.. All's Lost by Lust and A Shoemaker a Gentleman 
[1910], pp. 50-51) that Rowley composed a number of scenes in 
The Parliament of Love, and though his evidence seems to me 
negligible, it is curious that Rowley wrote several plays for the 
Lady Elizabeth's company in the early twenties, that he had a 
hand in A Cure for a Cuckold, which seems to derive in part from 
The Parliament of Love, and that Moseley attributed that play to 
him in 1660. Sykes (loc. cit.) thought that Clarindore in The 
Parliament of Love was modelled on Tharsalio in Chapman's The 
Widow's Tears. 

The manuscript of The Parliament of Love now preserved in the 
Dyce collection is a mutilated one. At least two leaves are missing 
at the beginning of the play, containing probably two or three 
scenes and conceivably a title-page or other front matter. Else¬ 
where the manuscript is damaged by damp and decay, and at the 
end a piece has been cut out, probably to remove Sir Henry 
Herbert's licence. (See Lea, ed., pp. x-xi.) In addition to the usual 
corrections by the scribe, there are a number of alterations in 
Acts IV and v by an unknown hand—not Massinger's, nor Her¬ 
bert's, nor Blagrave's. 

Though the play was entered in the Stationers' Register in 
1660, it was not printed until the early nineteenth century when 
Gifford included it in his edition of Massinger's plays. Subsequently 
Francis Godolphin Waldron attempted to restore all the missing 
passages, except for the opening scenes. His conjectures are re¬ 
printed in the Malone Society edition of the play (pp. xx-xxiv). 

The Partial Law 


See Anon. 
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Philenzo and Hypollita (?) 

(Lost) 

1660, 29 June. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered a long list of 
plays as his copies, including: 'Philenzo & Hypollita. a Tragi¬ 
comedy ... by Phillip Massinger.* (Greg, Bibliography, i. 
68-69.) 

c. 1710-50. John Warburton included in his list of play manu¬ 
scripts allegedly burned by his cook ' Philenzo & Hipolito A C. 
by Phill. Massinger*. (W. W. Greg, Library, Third Series, ii 
[1911], 231.) 

The play is known only from Moseley*s entry in 1660; Warbur- 
ton*s listing of the title is no evidence that he ever owned a 
manuscript of the play or even saw one. (See Greg, Library, Third 
Series, ii [1911], 225-59.) 

In his edition of Henslowes Diary (1845, p. xxxi) John Payne 
Collier said, ‘ Massinger's play of Philenzo and Hippolyto has been 
recovered in MS., having been found among the Conway Papers', 
but no further record of the manuscript is known, and Collier 
must have been mistaken. 

An anonymous play called Philipo and Hippolito was produced 
by the Admiral's men, 9 July 1594, and often thereafter. (Hens- 
lowe's Diary, ed. Greg, i. 18-19.) There is no way of knowing if this 
piece had anything to do with the lost Massinger play, but an 
association through Dekker has been conjectured. (Fleay, Biog. 
Chron. i. 213, and Henslowes Diary, ii. 165.) The association with 
the play entitled Julio und Hippolyta in the German collection, 
Engelische Comedien und Tragedien, published in 1620, has also 
been made, but without evidence. 

The Picture (1629) 

Edition : Edited by Giles Edwin Dawson. Unpublished Cornell 
Thesis, 1931. 

Chelli, Maurice. Le Dr ante de Massinger (1923), pp. 145-8. 

Gray, J. E. 'Still More Massinger Corrections*, Library, Fifth 
Series, v (1950), 132-9. 

Greg, W. W. 'More Massinger Corrections', Library , Fourth 
Series, v (1924), 59-91. 

Koeppel, Emil. Quellen-Studien zu den Dramen George Chapman's , 
Philip Massinger's und John Ford's (1897), pp. 124-6. 
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Mcllwraith, A. K. 'Some Bibliographical Notes on Massinger', 
Library , Fourth Series, xi (1930), 83-87. 

Merle, Alfred. Massingers '*The Picture " und Painter //, 28 

(1905)- 

Steiner, Arpad. 'Massinger's The Picture, Bandello, and Hungary', 
M.L.N. xlvi (1931), 401-3. 

1629, 8 June. ' The Picture, by Philip Massinger, licensed for the 
King's Company.' (Adams, Herbert, p. 32.) 

1630. The Pictvre A Tragcecomcedje, As it was often presented 
with good allowance, at the Globe, and Blackefriers play-houses, 
by the Kings Maiesties seruants. Written by Philip Massinger 
. . . 1630. (There is a variant title-page. See Mcllwraith, op. 
cit.) 

1634, 8 Aug. S.R. John Waterson recorded an assignment to him 
by Thomas Walkeley of 'all his estate right Title & interest in a 
Tragicomedy called the Picture written by M r Messinger'. 
(Greg, Bibliography, i. 43.) 

The publication of the play in 1630 after it had been licensed 
for performance in the previous year suggests that the King's 
men were not very anxious to keep it out of print and therefore 
that it was not notably popular, a suggestion which the total 
absence of any seventeenth-century production records tends to 
confirm. A sentence in Massinger’s dedication of the play ' To my 
Honored, and selected friends of the Noble society of the Inner 
Temple' might be taken to assert its popular success, but the 
statement is really equivocal: 

To such as shall make so strict an inquisition of mee, I truly answere. 
The Play in the presentment found such a generall approbation, that 
it gaue me assurance of their fauour to whose protection it is now 
sacred. 

This might mean that the play was approved by the Templars, 
and it makes one wonder if it had a special performance at the 
Inner Temple. The solitary set of commendatory verses written 
by Thomas Jay says nothing of the play's reception, and the 
lines are curiously admonitory, insisting that Massinger does not 
think himself the equal of his great predecessors: 

I know yon [you] would take it for an iniury, 

(and 'tis a well becomming modesty) 

To be paraleld with Beaumont, or to heare 
Your name by some to partiall friend write neere 
Vnequal'd Ionson : being men whose fire 
At distance, and with reuerence you admir’d. 
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For this play Massinger took the unusual step of printing the 
cast, as he did with his Renegado in the same year and The Roman 
Actor in the preceding year. 

Ladislaus King of Hungarie. 

Eubulus an old Counsay lor. 

Ferdinand Generali of the army. 

Mathias a knight of Bohemia . 

Vbaldo 

2. wild courtiers 

Ricardo , 

Hilario, seruant to Sophia. 

Iulio Baptist a a great scholler. 

Honoria the Queene. 

Acanthe a maid of honor. 

Sophia wife to Mathias. 

Corsica, Sophias woman. 

6 . Masquers. 

6 . seruants to the Queene 
Attendants. 

The variants in the quarto of 1630 are complicated, and the 
reasons for several of them, including a cancel, are difficult to 
fathom. (See Mcllwraith, loc. cit.) The first two acts of Gosse's 
copy of the play—now at the Folger—contain a number of manu¬ 
script corrections which are apparently in Massinger's hand. (See 
the Greg and Gray articles in Library.) 

The source of the play is Bandello’s story as it appears in 
Painter's Palace of Pleasure. Massinger seems to emphasize the 
Hungarian element of the story, since he was presumably re¬ 
sponsible for the head-title used in the quarto, * A true Hungarian 
History ,' but Arpad Steiner points out (loc. cit.) that nearly all 
genuinely Hungarian elements have been eliminated. 

An adaptation of The Picture by the Reverend Henry Bate 
(later Sir Henry Bate Dudley) was produced at Covent Garden in 
1783 and published in the same year. (See Allardyce Nicoll, A 
History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama [1937], p. 236.) 


Robert Benfield. 
Iohn Lewin , 
Richard Sharpe. 
Ioseph Taylor. 
Thomas Pollard. 

Eylardt Swanstone. 
Iohn Shanucke. 
William Pen. 

Iohn Tomson. 
Alexander Goffe. 
Iohn Hunnieman. 
William Tngge. 


The Prisoners] (?) 

(Lost) 

1653, 9 Sept. S.R. In a long list of plays entered by Humphrey 
Moseley as his copies is included: ‘The Prisoner, or y e Faire 
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Anchoress ... by Phill: Massinger.* (Greg, Bibliography , i. 
60-61.) 

1660, 29 June. S.R. In a long list of plays entered by Humphrey 

Moseley as his copies is included: * The Prisoners, a Tragicomedy 

... by Phillip Massinger.’ (Ibid., pp. 68-69.) 

Nothing is known of The Prisoner or Prisoners except Moseley’s 
entries of his manuscript. In his entry of 1653 all the Massinger 
titles are double ones, several are fraudulent couplings of titles, 
presumably to save fees, and Greg (. Bibliography , ii. 979-80) 
assumes that they all are. It is odd that Moseley entered The 
Prisoners again in 1660 after he had already had it registered with 
The Fair Anchoress , but the fact that he did so is further evidence 
that the two titles belong to separate plays. 

It is extremely unlikely that the play which Moseley licensed 
was Thomas Killigrew's piece of the same title, for Killigrew’s 
Prisoners had been licensed by Andrew Crooke in 1640 and pub¬ 
lished by him in 1641 (see under Killigrew), and it is most im¬ 
probable that Moseley would have missed both the Stationers* 
Register entry and the published book and entered Killigrew’s 
play again as by Massinger. 

The Prophetess 
with John Fletcher? 

See Fletcher. 


The Queen of Corinth 
with John Fletcher and Nathan Field? 

See Fletcher. 

The Renegado, or The Gentleman of Venice (1624) 

MS. : Bodleian MS. Rawlinson Poet. 20. 

Edition : Edited by Alice Senob. Unpublished Thesis, Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago, 1939. 

Briggs, W. D. ‘The Influence of Jonson’s Tragedy in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century*, Anglia , xxxv (1912), 312. 

Chelli, Maurice. Le Drame de Massinger (1923), pp. 131-4, 328. 
Gray, J. E. ‘Still More Massinger Corrections’, Library , Fifth 
Series, v (1950), 132-9. 
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Greg, W. W. ‘More Massinger Corrections*, Library , Fourth 
Series, v (1924), 59-91. 

Heckmann, Theodor. Massinger's ‘ The Renegado ’ und seine spani- 
schen Quellen (1905). 

Koeppel, Emil. Quellen-Studien zu den Dranten George Chapman's , 
Philip Massinger's und John Ford's (1897), pp. 97-103. 
Lawrence, W. J. ‘The Renegado*, T.L.S., 24 October 1929, p. 846. 
McManaway, James G. ‘Philip Massinger and the Restoration 
Drama*, E.L.H, i (1934), 276-304. 

Rice, Warner G. ‘The Sources of Massinger’s The Renegado ', 
P.Q. xi (1932), 65-75. 

1624, 17 Apr. ‘For the Cockpit; The Renegado , or the Gentleman of 
Venice : Written by Messenger.* (Adams, Herbert , p. 28.) 

1624, 17 Apr. 'For the Cockpitt company The Renegado or 
the Gentleman of Venice by Messenger this 17^ Apr. 1624. i. h * 
(Folger Shakespeare Library. Scrap-books of J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, Fortune , p. 150.) 

1629/30, 22 Mar. S.R. John Waterson entered as his copy ‘vnder 
the handes of S r Henrye Harbert and M r Purfoote warden A 
play called The Runegado by Phil: Messenger*. (Greg, Biblio- 
graphy, i. 37.) 

1630. The Renegado, A Tragcecomedie. As it hath beene often 
acted by the Queenes Maiesties seruants, at the priuate Play¬ 
house in Drurye-Lane. By Philip Massinger . . . 1630. 

1639, 10 Aug. Included in a list of plays protected by the Lord 
Chamberlain for the King and Queen's Young Company at the 
Cockpit is 'The Renegado*. (See above, i. 330-1.) 

1662, 6 June. ‘June 6. 62. Renegado.* appears in a list of perfor¬ 
mances by ' the Kings Companie at the Red Bull and the new 
house in Gibbon's Tennis Court near Clare Market*, 1660-2. 
(Adams, Herbert , p. 118.) 

i 662[-3 ?] In his record of expenses at plays ‘At the New Theatre 
in Lincolnes Jnne fields’, Edward Browne entered: ‘Renegado 
... 2 6.* (W. W. Greg, ‘Theatrical Repertories of 1662*, Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine , ccci [1906], 69-72, from B.M. MS. Sloane 1900.) 

The second of the two versions of Sir Henry Herbert's licence 
has been clipped from a transcript, apparently in a nineteenth- 
century hand—possibly that of Craven Ord—and pasted, like 
other such clippings, in the scrap-books of Halliwell-Phillipps now 
housed in the Folger Shakespeare Library. It verifies the tran¬ 
scripts of Malone and Chalmers and adds the fee of £1 paid by the 
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company for the licence, Herbert's usual fee in the twenties for 
the licence of a new play without extensive revisions. 

The approximate date of first performance of the play is set 
by Sir Henry's licence. The company performing at the Cockpit 
at this time was the Lady Elizabeth's company, for which Mas¬ 
singer wrote at least two and probably four other plays in the 
early twenties. Queen Henrietta's men, who are mentioned on the 
title-page of the 1630 quarto, were the successors of the Lady 
Elizabeth's company at 'the priuate Play-house in Drurye-Lane *. 
The King and Queen's Young Company, for whom the play was 
protected in 1639, was successor at the same theatre of Queen 
Henrietta's men. (See above, i. 324-7.) 

Koeppel (loc. cit.) and Heckmann (loc. cit.) think that Massinger 
took his material for the play from Cervantes's 'Story of the 
Captive' in Don Quixote (Part I, book iv, chapters xii-xiv) and 
from his Los Banos de Argel, from which Heckmann cites numerous 
parallels. Rice (loc. cit.) finds indebtedness for the background to 
Theophilus Lavender's edition of Travels of Foure English Men 
and a Preacher into Africa, Asia , Troy . . . (1612), to George 
Sandys’s Relation of a Iourney Begun An: Dorn: 1610 (1615), and 
perhaps to Knolles's Generali Historie of the Turkes. 

The quarto of 1630 is dedicated by Massinger 'To the Right 
Honovrable George Harding, Baron Barkley, of Barkley Castle/ 
whom he calls his 'Countrey-man', and to whom Webster had 
dedicated the 1623 quarto of The Duchess ofMalfi. Commendatory 
verses were contributed by James Shirley, at this time principal 
dramatist for Queen Henrietta’s company, and by ‘ Danyel Lakyn', 
who. Miss Senob suggests, may have been the Daniel Lakin whose 
translation, A Miraculous Cure of the Prussian Swallow-knife t 
appeared in 1642. Neither man says anything noteworthy about 
the play or its reception, though Shirley's verses may be intended 
as a defence of Massinger against his detractors. An unusual 
feature of the quarto is its preservation of a cast for the play, as 
in Massinger’s The Picture, published in the same year, and The 
Roman Actor, published in the preceding year. The cast is: 


Dramatis Personae. 

Asambeg, Viceroy of Tunis. 

Mvstapha, Basha of Aleppo. 

Vitelli, A Gentelman of Venice disguis'd. 
Francisco, A Jesuite. 

Anthonio Grimaldi the Renegado. 
Carazie an Eunuch. 

Gazet seruant to Vitelli. 


The Actors names. 
Iohn Blanye. 

Iohn Sumner. 
Michael Bowier. 
William Reignalds. 
William Allen. 
William Robins. 
Edward Shakerley. 
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Dramatis Personae. The Actors names. 

Aga. 

Capiaga. 

Master. 

Boteswaine. 

Saylors. 

Iailor. 

3. Tvrkes. 

Donvsa, neece to Amvrath. 

Pavlina, Sister to Vitelli. 

Manto, seruant to Donusa. 

This cast appears to be that for a performance by Queen 
Henrietta's men late in 1625 or early in 1626, and not a cast for 
the first performance by Lady Elizabeth's men, nor a cast of 
Queen Henrietta's men about the time of the publication of the 
quarto. (See above, i. 220-2.) 

The copy of the quarto once owned by Sir Edmund Gosse, now 
in the Folger Shakespeare Library, has numerous manuscript 
corrections probably in Massinger's own hand. (W. W. Greg, loc. 
cit., and J. E. Gray, loc. cit.) 

There may be some connexion between either or both of the 
recorded Restoration performances and the manuscript of the 
play in the Bodleian. This manuscript play has no title and has 
several times been listed as an anonymous titleless play, but it 
is an adaptation of The Renegado. A sampling collation shows 
that two characters have been added to the dramatis personae; 
Gazet's name has been changed to Iseppo; about two-thirds of the 
first three pages of the quarto have been cut and rewritten; 1. 2 
has been rewritten and the satire altered to fit Restoration times; 
a number of directions for music have been added, and such new 
stage directions as 1 The Scene draws & discouers A Table covered 
with Jewels' (11. 1 or 11. 4 of the quarto) and 'The scene draws' 
near the end of Act hi. (See also McManaway, op. cit., pp. 287-8.) 

Apparently the play was not forgotten by readers after the 
closing of the theatres. Samuel Sheppard thought highly of it: 

So eke shall yours, great Davenant, Sherley and 

Thine learned Goffe , Baumont , and Fletchers to. 

With *his [marginal note: 'Mr Philip Massenger '] that 
the sweet Renegaddo pend 

Your works, your names for ever shal commend 

Shall be a pattern, for the after times. 

(The Times Displayed [1646], Sixth sestiad, stanza 15.) 


Edward Rogers. 
Theo. Bourne. 
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Warner G. Rice noted (op. cit., pp. 74-75) that William Chamber- 
laine seems to have used the play for a passage in the Third Canto 
of his Pharonnida, 1659. 


Rollo, Duke of Normandy, or The Bloody Brother 
Revision of John Fletcher? 

See Fletcher. 


The Roman Actor (1626) 

Edition'. Edited by William Lee Sandidge, Jr. (1929). 

Briggs, W. D. ‘The Influence of Jonson's Tragedy in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century', Anglia , xxxv (1912), 311-22. 

Chelli, Maurice. Le Drame de Massinger (1923), pp. 159-63, 186- 
94, 229-36. 

Gray, J. E. ‘Still More Massinger Corrections', Library , Fifth 
Series, v (1950), 132-39. 

Greg, W. W. 'More Massinger Corrections', Library , Fourth 
Series, v (1924), 59-91. 

Koeppel, Emil. Quellen-Studien zu den Dramen George Chapman's, 
Philip Massinger's und John Ford's (1897), pp. 110-7. 

Sykes, H. D. ‘Elizabethan and Jacobean Plays: Suggested Tex¬ 
tual Emendations’, N. & Q., Twelfth Series, iii (1917), 442. 

1626, 11 Oct. ' The Roman Actor , by Philip Massinger, licensed for 
the King’s Company.' (Adams, Herbert, p. 31.) 

1629. The Roman Actor. A Tragaedie. As it hath diuers times 
beene, with good allowance Acted, at the private Play-house in 
the Black-Friers, by the Kings Majesties Servants. Written By 
Philip Massinger . . . 1629. 

1637, 1 July* S.R. With the consent of Mrs. Allott and by order 
of a full court of the Stationers' Company held 7 November 
1636, sixty-one titles belonging to Robert Allott, deceased, 
were transferred to Mr. Legatt and Andrew Crooke. Included 
is: '52. Romane Actor, by M r Massinger.' (Greg, Bibliography, 
i. 46.) 

1668/9, c • 12 J an - In ‘A Catalogue of part of His Ma te# Servants 
Playes as they were formerly acted at the Blackfryers & now 
allowed of to his Ma tei Servants at y* New Theatre' occurs the 
title: ‘The Roman Actor.' (Nicoll, A History of Restoration 
Drama, 3rd ed., pp. 315-16.) 
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It has several times been suggested that Massinger’s Roman 
Actor with its spirited defence of the acting profession was intended 
as a reply to A Shorte Treatise against Stage-Playes, which had 
been presented to Parliament in May 1625, less than a year and a 
half before the play was first performed, and published later in 
the same year. The suggestion seems not improbable, and may 
account for the extensive front matter of the quarto, which in¬ 
cludes a dedication, six sets of commendatory verses, including 
one by the actor who played the role of Paris (the great apologist 
for the profession), and a cast for the play. The quarto is dedicated 
to Sir Philip Knyvet, ’Sir Thomas Ieay’, and Thomas Belling¬ 
ham, to whom Massinger says that 

In the composition of this Tragcedie you w[e]re my only Supporters, and 
it being now by your pnncipall encouragement to be turn'd into the world, 
it cannot walke safer, then vnder your protection. 

Later in the dedication he says of the play, ’ I euer held it the most 
perfit birth of my Minerua’. The commendatory verses were con¬ 
tributed by ’T. 1 / (Thomas Jay?), ’Tho: G.’ (Thomas Goffe?), 
Thomas May, John Ford, Robert Harvey, and Joseph Taylor, who 
says he writes ’to professe our loues Antiquitie’. 

Perhaps the most unusual feature of the quarto is the cast of 
King’s men on A x v . Ben Jonson, with his acute sense of the im¬ 
portance of his creations, had preserved lists of the ‘principall 
Comoedians’ or ’principall Tragcedians’ for the plays in The 
Workes of Beniamin Jonson in 1616; Webster had given two casts 
for The Duchess of Malfi in the quarto of 1623; and a miscel¬ 
laneous list of actors without specification of particular roles had 
appeared in the Shakespeare Folio of 1623. Otherwise the actors 
who had given life to the flourishing drama in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James had been almost totally ignored in the 
hundreds of editions of plays which had been printed. In 1629 
appeared three quartos with casts: Massinger's The Roman Actor , 
Shirley's The Wedding, and Carlell's The Deserving Favourite, and 
one with an actor list, Ford’s The Lover's Melancholy. The priority 
of these editions cannot be ascertained, since only one, Ford's, 
was entered in the Stationers’ Register, and that in June. One 
would like to think that, since the play is such an eloquent plea 
for the neglected and despised players, The Roman Actor intro¬ 
duced the new departure in play publishing, but evidence is 
lacking. Massinger’s cast is as follows: 
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The persons presented. 

Domitianus Ccesar. 

Paris the Tragaedian. 

Parthenius a free-man of Ccesars. 
JElius , Lamia, and Stephanos. 
Iunius Rusticus. 

Aretinus Clemens, Ccesars spie. 
JEsopus a Player. 

Philargus a rich Miser. 

Palphunus Sura , a Senator 
Latinus a Player. 

3. Tribunes. 

2. Lictors. 

Domitia the wife of JElius Lamia. 
Domitilla cousin germane to Ccesar. 
Julia Titus Daughter. 

Ccenis, Vespatians Concubine. 


The principall Actors. 

Iohn Lowin. 

Ioseph Taylor. 
Richard Sharpe. 
Thomas Pollard. 
Robert Benfield. 
Eyllardt Swanstone. 
Richard Robinson. 
Anthony Smith. 
William Pattricke. 
CVRTISE GREVILL. 

George Vernon. 

Iames Horne. 

Iohn Tompson. 

Iohn Hvnnieman. 
William Trigge. 
Alexander Govgh. 


The copy of the quarto, once owned by Sir Edmund Gosse and 
now in the Folger Shakespeare Library, has numerous manuscript 
corrections, probably made by Massinger himself. (See Greg, loc. 
cit., and Gray, loc. cit.) 

Massinger's principal sources for The Roman Actor were The 
Lives of the Twelve Caesars of Suetonius and the Roman History of 
Dio Cassius, with perhaps occasional references to Tacitus and 
Eutropius. (See Koeppel, loc. cit., and Sandidge edition, pp. 
6-17.) Of the three short plays which Paris performs in the second, 
third, and fourth acts, the first, The Cure of Avarice, is derived 
from the Satires of Horace, the second from the Metamorphoses, 
and the third seems to have been invented, though it has ana¬ 
logues. (Ibid.) 

The records of this tragedy before the closing of the theatres 
are rather fewer than one would expect for a piece which must 
have given some satisfaction to the players. After the Restora¬ 
tion, Betterton seems to have acted the play, for Davies says The 
Bondman was the only play of Massinger's acted after the Re¬ 
storation until ' Mr. Betterton took a fancy to the Part of Paris , 
in the Roman Actor \ (Roscius Anglicanus, Waldron, ed., [1789], 
p. 26 n.) Genest (iii. 82) implies a performance of around 1692, but 
his source is obscure. A revision of the play was published in 
1722, which may be the version of the play acted in that year. 
(See Sandidge edition, pp. 2-3.) Parts of the play were used later 
by Kemble and Kean, and there were American performances. 
(Ibid., pp. 4-6.) 
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The Sea Voyage 
Revised from John Fletcher? 

See Fletcher. 


The Second Maiden's Tragedy 
See Massinger, The Tyrant . 


The Secretary 
(Lost?) 

Joshua Poole, in his The English Parnassus: Or A Help to 
English Poesie, 1657, lists on pages 41-42 (D 5 -D 6 V ) 'The Books 
principally made use of in the compiling of this Work'. The list 
is a rather long one in double column, including 

• ••••• 

Ben Johnson . 

Drayton. 

Horace translated. 

Comedies and Tragedies, many. 

Shakespeare 

Hey wood of A ngells. 

Burtons Melancholy . 

Chapmans Hero and Leand. 

Massingers Secretary. 

These extracts from the list show that Poole was acknowledging 
his use of plays as well as other literary forms, and that his titles 
were far from accurate. ‘ Massingers Secretary ' could conceivably 
refer to an*otherwise unknown play, though it seems unlikely; 
possibly it was some sort of writers' guide and the source of Poole's 
' Forms of concluding Letters ' at the end of his volume, pp. 588-97; 
if so, I do not know what it was. 

Sforza, Duke 0/ Milan 

See The Duke of Milan . 
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Sir John van Olden Barnavelt 
with John Fletcher? 

See John Fletcher. 


The Spanish Curate 
with John Fletcher? 

See John Fletcher. 


The Spanish Viceroy 

See Massinger, The Honour of Women, and Anon., The Spanish 
Viceroy . 


The Two Noble Kinsmen 

An implausible case for Massinger's participation in the Shake¬ 
speare and Fletcher play has been presented by Boyle ('On 
"Massinger and The Two Noble Kinsmen" * t New Shakspere 
Society*s Transactions, 1880-6, pp. 371-99) and several others. 
The various attributions are summarized by E. H. C. Oliphant. 
(Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher , pp. 325-48.) There is no good 
evidence for thinking that Massinger wrote any part of the play. 

The Tyrant (?) 

(Lost) 

1660, 29 June. S.R. In a long list of plays entered as his copies, 
Humphrey Moseley included: 'The Tyrant, a Tragedy ... by 
Phillip Massinger.' (Greg, Bibliography, i. 68.) 
c. 1710-50. 'The Tyrant A Tragedy by Phill. Massinger' appears 
in Warburton’s list of manuscript plays which he says his cook 
destroyed. (W. W. Greg, Library , Third Series, ii [1911], 231.) 

A manuscript of 'The Tyrant, a Tragedy. 4to' is said to have 
been in Warburton's sale in November 1759, but neither its 
purchaser nor its present whereabouts is known. (Greg, ibid., p. 
228.) This is one of the few plays of Warburton's famous list for 
which there is any convincing evidence of Warburton's owner¬ 
ship. 

Various students of Massinger have tried to identify The Tyrant 
with The Second Maiden's Tragedy. (See T. W. Baldwin, An 
Edition of Philip Massinger's Duke of Milan , pp. 28-29.) This 
(811504 4) 
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identification is at first glance attractive, for The Second Maiden*s 
Tragedy is only a makeshift title for that play; the manuscript 
in which it is extant once belonged to Warburton and is indeed 
part of the same manuscript volume containing his list (Greg, 
Library , Third Series, ii [1911], 230); the Tyrant is a character 
in the play; and some scholars have thought that the style sounded 
like Massinger. Unfortunately Moseley, who licensed The Tyrant 
in 1660, had already licensed 'The Maid’s Tragedie. 2 d . part* on 9 
September 1653 (Greg, Bibliography , i. 61), and he would not know¬ 
ingly have paid twice for the same registration. The date of 
Buc’s licence for The Second Maiden*s Tragedy , 11 October 1611, 
is earlier by several years than the first record of Massinger’s 
dramatic composition, and the more considerable Massinger 
scholars have found no trace of his hand in the play. (See Baldwin, 
loc. cit.) 

Fleay, at one point or another, identified The Tyrant with The 
King and the Subject (Biog. Chron. i. 229), The Double Marriage , 
The Italian Night-Piece , and The Unfortunate Piety . (Ibid. i. 210- 
11.) All of this is pure guess-work, and some of it mutually con¬ 
tradictory. (See Greg, Bibliography , ii. 1002-3.) 


The Unfortunate Piety (1631) 

(Lost) 

1631, 13 June. ‘ The Unfortunate Piety , by Philip Massinger, 
licensed for the King’s Company. ’ (Adams, Herbert , p. 33.) 
1653, 9 Sept. S.R.' Humphrey Moseley entered as his copies a long 
list of plays, including: 'The Italian Night peece, or The Vn- 
fortunate, Piety ... by Phill: Massinger.’ (Greg, Bibliography , 
i. 60-61.) 

The Unfortunate Piety is one of the regular sequence of Mas¬ 
singer’s plays licensed for King Charles’s company in the thirties. 
Since the prologue to The Guardian , licensed 31 October 1633, says 
that Massinger’s last two plays had been failures and that he had 
been silent for two years, The Unfortunate Piety is presumably one 
of the unsuccessful productions. Failure would account for the 
lack of later references to it or of editions of the play. 

The Stationers’ Register entry of 9 September 1653 is a dubious 
one. Moseley listed ten plays ascribed to Massinger in this entry, 
all ten with double titles. Several of the double titles are clearly 
fraudulent and belong to two separate plays, and none of the 
others can be clearly shown to be title and sub-title, as Moseley 
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claimed. It seems not unlikely that the ten double titles really 
record twenty separate plays (see Greg, Bibliography , ii. 979-80), 
and consequently that The Italian Night-Piece had nothing to do 
with The Unfortunate Piety. 

Fleay (Biog. Chron. i. 210-11 and 225) not only assumed that 
there was one play titled The Italian Night-Piece, or The Unfortu¬ 
nate Piety , but declared that the play was really a revision of 
Fletcher's The Double Marriage. This is almost certainly fallacious. 
(See above, under The Double Marriage and The Italian Night- 
Piece.) 

Peter Phialas pointed out in his article, 'The Sources of Mas¬ 
singer's Emperour of the East ’ (P.L.M.A. lxv [1950], 476, n. 16), 
that one section of Sir Thomas Hawkins’s translation of Nicholas 
Caussin, entitled The Holy Court, or The Christian Institution of 
Men of Quality, the first ‘ tome' of which was published in Paris in 
1626, is called 'Fortunate Piety', and he suggests that it might be 
connected with Massinger's lost play, The Unfortunate Piety. The 
suggestion is more likely than appears at first glance, for Massinger 
did use Hawkins's translation in composing The Emperor of the 
East , and that play was ready for licensing just three months 
before The Unfortunate Piety. 

The Unnatural Combat (1621-5?) 

Edition : Edited by Robert Stockdale Telfer (1932). 

Briggs, W. D. 'The Influence of Jonson's Tragedy in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century', Anglia, xxxv (1912), 311-22. 

Chelli, Maurice. Le Drame de Massinger (1923), pp. 113-15 and 

152-6. 

Koeppel, Emil. Quellen-Studien zu den Dramen George Chapman*s, 
Philip Massinger*s und John Ford*s (1897), pp. 85-89. 
Stratton, Clarence. 'The Cenci Story in Literature and in Fact', 
Studies in English Drama, ed. Allison Gaw (1917), pp. 138-43. 

*638/9,14 Feb. S.R. Mr. Waterson entered for his copy' a Tragedy 
called The vnnaturall Combatt by Phillip Massinger'. (Greg, 
Bibliography, i. 50.) 

*639. The Vnnatvrall Combat. A Tragedie. The Scaene Marsellis. 
Written By Philip Massinger. As it was presented by the Kings 
Majesties Servants at the Globe . . . 1639. 

1668/9, c • 12 Jan. In ‘A Catalogue of part of His Ma te# Servants 
Playes as they were formerly acted at the Blackfryers & now 
allowed of to his Ma tei Servants at y* New Theatre' occurs the 
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title, ‘The vnnaturall Cumbat'. (Nicoll, A History of Restor¬ 
ation Drama , 3rd ed., pp. 315-16.) 

Koeppel (loc. cit.) noted a number of similarities between The 
Unnatural Combat and the Cenci story, and concluded that the 
Italian story had been Massinger's source, a conclusion in which 
Stratton (loc. cit.) concurs. Telfer, in his edition of the play (pp. 
1-39), considers the relation of the story to the play at length and 
decides that the Cenci story was not Massinger's source for The 
Unnatural Combat , but that it is derived from elements in earlier 
English plays, particularly A King and No King and The Laws of 
Candy , with some similarities to The Fatal Dowry , The Duke of 
Milan , Sir John van Olden Barnavelt , and A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts. As source material for one drama, this collection of plays 
seems a bit excessive. Forsythe has shown (T he Relations of Shirley's 
Plays to the Elizabethan Drama, 1914) how commonly characters 
and situations were repeated by Shirley’s contemporaries and 
predecessors, and much of this repetition must have been un¬ 
conscious, or at least not premeditated. Telfer has succeeded in 
raising serious doubts that Massinger worked with the Cenci 
story, but he has not established another source for the play. 

The quarto of 1639 carries the licence for printing on L 2 V : 
imprimatur. Tho. Wykes. Ian. 21. 1638.' The two copies at the 
Huntington Library show a number of variants in the E and I 
signatures, including altered lineation. Massinger signed the dedi¬ 
catory epistle, which is addressed ‘ To my much Honoured Friend, 
Anthony Sentliger, Of Oukham in Kent, Esquire', and which 
contains several statements of interest: 

THat the Patronage of trifles, in this kinde, hath long since rendred 
Dedications, and Inscriptions obsolete, and out of fashion, I perfectly 
understand . . . but the reasons and defences, for the tender of my service 
this way to you, are so just, that I cannot (in my thankefulnesse for so 
many favours received) but be ambitious to publish them. Your noble 
Father, Sir Warham Sentliger . . . being, while hee lived, a master, for 
his pleasure, in Poetry, feared not to hold converse with divers, whose 
necessitous fortunes made it their profession, among which, by the 
clemency of his judgement, I was not in the last place admitted.... I pre¬ 
sent you with this old Tragedie, without Prologue, or Epilogue, it being 
composed in a time (and that too, peradventure, as knowing as this) when 
such by ornaments, were not advanced above the fabricque of the whole 
worke. Accept it I beseech you, as it is , and continue you [sic] favour to the 
Author . 

The statement that dedications are obsolete is a curious one. 
The majority of the dramatic publications 1635-9 had appeared 
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with dedications, and of those that had appeared without dedica¬ 
tions, most were plays by dead authors, like Randolph and 
Fletcher, or pieces prepared for occasional performance, like 
masques and plays designed for the court, or plays by absent 
authors, like Shirley, who was in Ireland. Perhaps Massinger 
meant that there was no longer need for dedications, but even so 
he was certainly wrong in saying that they were ' out of fashion \ 

Nothing is known of the nature of the patronage offered Mas¬ 
singer by either Anthony Sentliger or his father, but his statement 
that the play was old is a major piece of evidence for its date. Un¬ 
fortunately his further statement that the play was written when 
prologues and epilogues ‘were not advanced above the fabricque of 
the whole worke ' is not very helpful. So far as one can tell now, 
there was no period in Massinger's lifetime when prologues and 
epilogues were not used, though they are often missing from the 
quartos, and though various dramatists seem to have resented 
them. Probably Massinger simply meant to inveigh against what 
he considered the undue emphasis on them in the late thirties, or 
possibly to conceal the fact that those used for the production of 
The Unnatural Combat were not available to him. 

Most early scholars dated the play before 1622 because it does 
not appear in the extracts of Malone or Chalmers taken from the 
lost manuscript of Sir Henry Herbert's office-book, the earliest 
entries of which were dated 1622. Usually such omissions are 
negligible as evidence that the play was not licensed in Sir Henry's 
time, for the extracts are admittedly incomplete, but in the case 
of The Unnatural Combat we have Malone's own statement 
apparently implying that he found no licence for this play. On the 
fly-leaf of his copy of the quarto, now in the Bodleian, he wrote: 
‘This play ought to have been placed as Massinger's first play, 
now extant; for it was acted before the year 1622.' (Telfer, ed., 
p. 40.) This ought to be conclusive that Malone saw no licence for 
the play, but unfortunately it does not necessarily prove that the 
play appeared before 1622, because Malone observed that Herbert's 
manuscript was in a very mouldering condition when he saw it. 

Telfer, in his edition of the play, notes the lines referring to the 
privileges of old soldiers, including: 

To be often drunke, and sweare, yet pay no forfeit. 

To the poore. (iv. 2 [1^].) 

He makes what seems to me a very good case that this is a refer¬ 
ence to the statutes of 1624 against drunkenness and swearing, 
laws which seem to have aroused unusual comment in that year. 
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(See ed. cit., pp. 41-42.) A. K. Mcllwraith points out, however, 
in his review of Telfer’s edition (R.E.S. ix [1933], 484-5) that the 
Bill against swearing had passed its third reading in 1621 and 
could have been referred to any time thereafter. Telfer's further 
evidence based on stylistic analysis seems to me dubious. The 
play also contains (Telfer edition, 111. 3. 35-36) a song which is not 
printed but is referred to as * the new one cald / The souldiers 
delight*. Unfortunately, though there is a reference to the ‘Sol¬ 
dier's Joy* in Revenge for Honour , this is not a play of 1624, as 
Telfer assumes. (See above, under Glapthorne.) Since a ballad 
entitled The Soldier's Delight was entered in 1634/5, this ‘new' 
song may be an interpolation of that date. Telfer's final conclusion 
is that The Unnatural Combat was produced in the summer of 
1626, but he seems to me to be placing undue reliance on Mas¬ 
singer's uniform rate of production and on the completeness of our 
knowledge of his canon. Massinger's ‘ old Tragedie ' and the ap¬ 
parent allusion to the drunkenness and swearing statutes seem 
to me the only good dating evidence for the play. They would 
indicate a date somewhere between 1621 and 1625, with a slight 
suggestion of 1624. 

It is unusual for a King's men's play published as late as 1639 to 
advertise performance at the Globe. I find only two other plays 
first published in the thirties, Albertus Wallenstein and The Late 
Lancashire Witches, which list the Globe as the only place of per¬ 
formance. Five plays list both the Globe and Blackfriars, and more 
than a dozen list Blackfriars alone. (See also above, i. 30, n. 6.) 
Mention of the Globe only and the omission of the play from the 
King's list in 1641 (see above, i. 65-66) suggest that The Unnatural 
Combat was not valued very highly by the company. Its restric¬ 
tion to a Globe audience is not surprising, given the character of 
the tragedy. 

The presence of The Unnatural Combat in Killigrew's list after 
the Restoration does not prove that the play was produced in the 
Restoration theatre, and there is no other evidence that it was. 
Telfer found (ed. cit., p. 46) that an adaptation of the play, pre¬ 
pared by Elton, was produced at the Victoria Theatre in London, 
11 May 1834, but he gives no details. 

A Very Woman , or The Prince of Tarent (? —revised 

1634) 

Briggs, W. D. 'The Influence of Jonson’s Tragedy in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century’, Anglia, xxxv (1912), 315. 
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Chelli, Maurice. Etude sur la collaboration de Massinger avec 
Fletcher et son groupe (1926), pp. 144-8. 

Koeppel, Emil. Quellen-Studien zu den Dramen George Chapman's, 
Philip Massinger's und John Ford's (1897), 144-6. 

Maxwell, Baldwin. Studies in Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger 
( 1939 ). PP- I 77 ~ 93 - 

Oliphant, E. H. C. The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher (1927), pp. 
250-6. 

Perott, Joseph de. ' Ober eine Anno 1587 erschienene heute aber 
ganzlich vergessene Novelle als Quelle von Massingers “A Very 
Woman'*', Anglia, xxxix (1916), 201-8. 


1634, 6 June. 4 A Very Woman, by Philip Massinger, licensed for 
the King's Company.' (Adams, Herbert, p. 36.) 

1653, 9 Sept. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered a long list of plays 
as his copies, including: ‘A Very Woman, or y e Womans Plot 
... by Phill: Massinger.' (Greg, Bibliography, i. 60-61.) 

1655. A Very Woman, Or the Prince of Tarent. A Tragi-Comedy. 
As it hath been often acted at the Private-House in Black- 
Friars, by his late Majesties Servants, with great Applause. 
Written by Philip Massenger, Gent. London, Printed for Hum¬ 
phrey Moseley . . . 1655. (Separate title-page in Three New 
Playes, 1655.) 

1660, 29 June. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered as his copies a 
list of plays, including: ‘The Womans Plott. a Comedy ... by 
Phillip Massinger.' (Greg, Bibliography, i. 68-69.) 

1661, 11 July. ‘July 11 [1661, at Oxford], Th., in the morning 
“Tu quoque"; in the afternoone “The Spanish Lady, or The 
very Woman".' (Andrew Clark, The Life and Times of Anthony 
Wood, i. 406.) 


The prologue published with A Very Woman in 1655 indicates 
that the play was a revised one—apparently quite thoroughly 
revised. 


TO such (and some there are, no question here,) 
Who happy in their memories do bear 
This Subject long since acted, and can say 
Truly, we have seen something like this Play. 
Our Author with becoming Modesty 

(For in this kinde he ne*er was bold) by me, 
In his defence, thus answers. By command 
He undertook this task, nor could it stand 
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With his love Fortune to refuse to do; 

What by his Patron he was call'd unto . 

For whose delight and yours, we hope, with care 
He hath review'd it; and with him we dare 
Maintain to any man, that did allow 

'Twos good before, it is much better'd now; 

Nor is it sure against the Proclamation, 

To raise new Piles upon an old Foundation, 

So much to them deliver'd; to the rest, 

To whom each scene is fresh, he doth protest, 

Should his Muse fail now a fair flight to make, 

He cannot fancy what will please, or take . 

Massinger does not say whether the old play that some of his 
present audience, * happy in their memories', would recall was his 
own composition or that of another. Professor Maxwell notes, 
however, that Massinger's great deference towards Fletcher, regu¬ 
larly expressed in the prologues for the Fletcher plays that he 
revised, is not found in this prologue, and he suggests, accordingly, 
that the old play which Massinger revised was one of his own 
earlier collaborations with Fletcher, an interpretation that accords 
with analyses of the disintegrators. (See Maxwell, op. cit., pp. 
180-1, and Oliphant, loc. cit.) Herbert's licence of 6 June 1634 
presumably allowed the performance of Massinger's revision of an 
old Fletcher-Massinger collaboration. Such a revision would nor¬ 
mally have been made at the instigation of the King's company, 
but Massinger says that it was ‘ his Patron’ who prompted him. 
Surely the King, the patron of the company, would not have been 
referred to so casually. Perhaps one of the various patrons whom 
Massinger refers to in his dedications had recommended the 
revision of the play to the company. 

What was the original play ? There have been various specula¬ 
tions upon this question. Identification with the lost play called 
The Woman's Plot (q.v.), which was performed at court by the 
King's men in 1621 and included in their repertory of 1641, is 
suggested by Moseley's licence of ‘ A Very Woman, or y« Womans 
Plot ... by Phill: Massinger' in 1653. But there is no woman's 
plot in A Very Woman , and Moseley's re-entry in 1660 of ‘The 
Womans Plott. a Comedy ... by Phillip Massinger' is strong 
evidence that he had originally entered two plays as one, as he 
did in a number of other instances in the long entry of 1653. (See 
Greg, Bibliography, ii. 979-80.) Fleay contended (Biog. Chron . i. 
227-8) that the original was The Spanish Viceroy (see Anon.); 
this was a play which the King's men acted without a licence, 
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apparently in December 1624, an offence for which they apolo¬ 
gized to the Master of the Revels. (Adams, Herbert , p. 21.) It is 
true that the Viceroy of Sicily is a character in A Very Woman, 
and that historically he was a Spaniard, but he is an unimpor¬ 
tant character in the tragi-comedy, and nothing is made of his 
nationality. Furthermore, Moseley entered ‘The Spanish ViceRoy, 
or the Hono r : of Women' in the same Stationers 1 Register entry in 
which A Very Woman is included, and he is not likely to have 
wasted money by duplicating titles in the same entry in which he 
was fraudulently combining other titles to save money. Equally 
unlikely is the identification with the lost History of Cardenio, per¬ 
formed by the King's men at court in 1612-13 and 1613 and 
entered by Moseley 9 September 1653 as by Shakespeare and 
Fletcher. (See Chambers, William Shakespeare, i. 539-42.) The 
character in A Very Woman is called Cardenes, not Cardenio; 
furthermore, The History of Cardenio was entered by Moseley at 
the same time as he entered A Very Woman and given a different 
ascription of authorship. 

The suggestion that A Right Woman, entered in the Stationers' 
Register by Moseley on 29 June 1660 as a comedy by Francis 
Beaumont and John Fletcher, was the original version of A Very 
Woman, has only the similarity of the titles to recommend it. 
Moseley is most unlikely to have paid a registration fee in 1660 for 
a play he had already entered in 1653 and published in 1655. None 
of these suggested original titles is acceptable. It seems likely that 
A Very Woman, or The Prince of Tarent was a revision of an 
earlier play by Fletcher and Massinger, but what the title of that 
original play was cannot now be determined. 

Most puzzling is Anthony k Wood's record of the play he saw on 
the afternoon of 11 July 1661 at Oxford—‘The Spanish Lady, or 
The very Woman'. Almira, the female lead in A Very Woman, must 
have been a Spanish lady, since her father, the Viceroy, repre¬ 
sented Spain, but nothing is made of the fact in the play, and 
The Spanish Lady would be a pointless title for the tragi-comedy 
as we have it. Was the piece Wood saw an entirely different play, 
or could it have been the original production whose Spanish 
elements Massinger eliminated in his revision ? 

The date of the original play is as obscure as its name. Professor 
Maxwell (op. cit., pp. 189-92) notes similarities to The Island 
Princess, The Laws of Candy, The Mad Lover, Nice Valour, The 
Noble Gentleman, The Lovers ' Progress, and especially to The 
Custom of the Country . None of these similarities is pervasive, 
or, to my mind, very striking, and Maxwell's 'purely tentative* 
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conclusion of a date 'between 1616 and 1622—probably between 
1619 and 1922 [i.e. 1622] * seems to me no more than a reasonable 
guess which could be made on other grounds. 

Maxwell does demonstrate, however, that the commonly as¬ 
serted source for A Very Woman —Cervantes's El Amante liberal 
—does not show enough similar features to be called a source. 
(Op. cit., pp. 181-9.) The two narratives have certain similarities 
in outline, but they are not those usually found between plays of 
Massinger and Fletcher and their demonstrated sources. 

The absence of A Very Woman from the repertory list of the 
King's men of 1641 (see above, i. 65-66) indicates that the com¬ 
pany had no interest in it at that time; indeed, the fact that there 
is only one record of the play—its licence—before the closing of 
the theatres suggests that it never had much success after Mas¬ 
singer revised it, a conclusion not at variance with the rather dull 
and static character of the tragi-comedy. After the Restoration 
it was used with the other two plays in the Three New Playes of 
1655 —The Guardian and The Bashful Lover —as material for a 
crude farce. Love Lost in the Dark ; or. The Drunken Couple , pub¬ 
lished in 1680 as acted at Newmarket. (See James G. McManaway, 
‘Philip Massinger and the Restoration Drama', E.L.H. i [1934], 
297-9.) Langbaine (An Account of the English Dramatick Poets , 
1691, p. 69) found the plot of Cokayne's The Obstinate Lady 
‘Cousin-German to Massinger’s Very Woman'. 

The Virgin Martyr 
with Thomas Dekker 

See Thomas Dekker. 

The Virtuous Octavia 

In Archer's catalogue of plays published in 1656 Virtuous 
Octavia is assigned to Philip Massinger. This is evidently a printer's 
error. The two preceding plays in the list are Newcastle's Varieties 
and Massinger's A Very Woman, but the names in the authors' 
column have slipped down one line, so that A Very Woman is 
attributed to Newcastle and Virtuous Octavia to Massinger. Vir¬ 
tuous Octavia was published in 1598 as by Samuel Brandon. 


The Wandering Lovers 

See Fletcher, The Lovers ' Progress, and Massinger, The Painter . 
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The Woman's Plot (> 1621) 

(Lost) 

1621,5 Nov. According to a warrant of 27 March 1622 for payment 
for plays presented at court, the King's men received ‘lx 1 *' for 
six plays, including: ‘The womas Plott plaid before his Ma tie 
5 0 Novembris last.’ (Murray, English Dramatic Companies , ii. 

193) 

1641, 7 Aug. In a list of King's men's plays which the Lord Cham¬ 
berlain forbade the printers to publish without the consent of 
the company is: ‘The womans Plott.' (See above, i. 65-66.) 
1653, 9 Sept. S.R. In a long list of plays entered as his copies by 
Humphrey Moseley is: ‘A Very Woman, or y c Womans Plot 
... by Phill: Massinger.' (Greg, Bibliography , i. 60-61.) 

1660, 29 June. S.R. In a list of plays entered as his copies by 
Humphrey Moseley is: ‘The Womans Plott. a Comedy ... by 
Phillip Massinger.' (Ibid., pp. 68-69.) 
c. 1710-50. ‘The Womans Plott Phill. Massinger' appears in 
Warburton’s list of manuscript plays. (W. W. Greg, Library , 
Third Series, ii [1911], 231.) 

Though arguments have been presented to identify The Woman's 
Plot with various other plays, none of them is convincing. The 
identification with A Very Woman (q.v.) was clearly Moseley's 
attempt to license two plays for one fee, as in a number of in¬ 
stances in this list. (See Greg, Bibliography , ii. 979-80.) He pub¬ 
lished A Very Woman in 1655 and duly licensed The Woman's Plot 
in 1660. Moreover, there is no woman’s plot in A Very Woman. 
Fleay's suggestion (Biog. Chron. i. 227) that A Right Woman and 
The Woman's Plot are the same and that Moseley said A Very 
Woman in error for A Right Woman in the entry of 1653 is pure 
fancy, extremely unlikely because A Right Woman , or Women 
Beware Women appeared earlier in the same entry. Professor 
Maxwell's tentative proposal (Studies in Beaumont , Fletcher , and 
Massinger , pp. 162-5) that The Woman's Plot was an early title for 
The Noble Gentleman , because that play does contain a woman's 
plot, is definitely ruled out by the appearance of both titles in 
the 1641 repertory of the King's men. (See above, i. 65-66.) 

The court performance of the play in 1621 has been sometimes 
doubted because W. W. Greg once said (Library, Third Series, 
ii [1911], 249) that he could find no better authority for it than 
Reed's 1782 edition of Biographia Dramatica. The manuscript 
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which Murray found in the Inner Temple Library (MS. 515, No. 7), 
however, authenticates this court performance. 

The presence of the title in the list of plays in manuscript which 
John Warburton said his cook had destroyed is no good evidence 
that Warburton had owned a manuscript of the play, or even seen 
one. (See W. W. Greg, Library, Third Series, ii [1911], 225-59.) 

THOMAS MAY 
c. 1595-1650 

Chester, Allan Griffith. Thomas May: Man of Letters, 1593-1650 

( 1932 )- 

Werner, Alexander. Thomas May als Lustspieldichter (1894). 
Wilkinson, C. H. 4 A Note on Thomas May', R.E.S. xi (1935), 

195-8. 

Thomas May was the son of Thomas May, a well-to-do Sussex 
gentleman who purchased the manor of Mayfield in Sussex not 
long after the birth of his son. There is no record of the baptism 
of the poet, but his description at the time of his father's death 
indicates that he was bom in or about 1595. (See Chester, op. cit., 
15-19.) He was admitted to Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
as a fellow-commoner in September, 1609, and graduated B.A. in 
1612/13. In August 1615 he was admitted to Gray s Inn, but he 
probably did not stay more than a year, for his father died in 
July 1616, in such financial straits that the son, according to 
Clarendon, 'had only an Annuity left him, not proportionable to a 
liberal Education'. {The Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon, 1759 
ed., i. 35.) 

Probably May turned to the theatre because of his altered 
financial situation. At any rate, The Heir was ready for per¬ 
formance at the Red Bull in 1620, and May produced other plays 
at intervals for the next sixteen years. Commendatory verses and 
various later allusions show that his friends in these years in¬ 
cluded Philip Massinger, James Shirley, John Ford, Joseph Rutter, 
Sir Aston Cokayne, Thomas Carew, Sir Richard Fanshawe, the 
future Earl of Clarendon, and especially Ben Jonson, who ad¬ 
dressed verses to May as' my chosen friend' and for whose literary 
principles May generally showed respect. (Ibid., pp. 31-41.) 

Thomas May's translations began with the appearance of the 
first three books of his Lucan’s Pharsalia or the Civil Wars of 
Rome in 1626, and continued with the whole ten books in 1627, 
Virgil’s Georgies , 1628, Selected Epigrams of Martial , 1629, J°^ n 
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Barclay His Argents (verse only), 1628, and The Mirror of Minds 
or Barclay's Icon Animorum , 1631. These works—which gained 
May his principal seventeenth-century reputation—were dedi¬ 
cated to various men of prominence, and it may have been through 
one of them that he was introduced to court circles. In 1630 he 
dedicated his Continuation of Lucan's Historical Poem till the 
Death of Julius Caesar to King Charles, evidently with permission, 
and Clarendon says that May * had received much Countenance, 
and a very considerable Donative from the King*. (Op. cit. i. 35.) 
May says he wrote his historical poems on Henry II and Edward 
III at the command of the King. Garrard wrote to Strafford that 
after the Earl of Montgomery, then Lord Chamberlain, broke 
his staff over May’s shoulders at the performance at court of 
Shirley's masque, The Triumph of Peace , in 1633, he called May 
to him the next morning, excused himself, and gave May £50, 
because of the King’s interest. (Chester, op. cit., pp. 41-51.) 

The original non-dramatic verse which May published was 
historical narrative; the continuation of Lucan in English and 
Latin, both of which went through several editions, and The 
Reign of King Henry the Second , 1633, and The Victorious Reign of 
King Edward the Third , 1635. The continuation of Lucan did 
much to establish May's reputation, both in his own time and 
later (ibid., pp. 154-71); it is the translation and the continuation 
to which his contemporaries are most likely to refer. The poem 
4 To Mr. Thomas May ’ in Wit's Recreations, 1640, reads: 

Thou son of Mercury whose fluent tongue 
Made Lucan finish his Pharsalian song. 

Thy fame is equall, better is thy fate, 

Thou hast got Charles his love, he Nero’s hate. 

(B.M 


Samuel Sheppard in the sixth Sestyad of The Times Displayed , 
1646, wrote: 

•Mr. May. All hail eke unto *thee that didst translate 
My loved LUCAN into thine own tongue, 

And what he could not finish snatcht by fate, 

Thou hast compleated his ingenuous* song +Pharasalia. 
Thy Fame with his shal nere be out of date 
Nor shal base Momus carps thy glory wrong, 

But of mine own tree, lie a garland frame 
For thee, and mongst my Propets rank thy name. 

(cv-c 4 .) 


And even William Heminges, who was writing primarily about 
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dramatists in his Elegy on Randolph’s Finger, spoke not of May's 
plays but of his Pharsalia : 

The Aprile of all poesy, Tom May 

that makes our Englishe speake Pharsalia. 

(G. C. Moore Smith, William Hemminge's Elegy on 
Randolph's Finger [1923], p. 13.) 

At Ben Jonson's death in August 1637 May seems to have had 
ambitions of succeeding his master in the laureateship and the 
post of London chronicler. For the latter post the King recom¬ 
mended him, a further example of royal favour. There is no 
evidence, however, that King Charles showed anything like the 
favouritism implied in Mathew Stevenson's poem, ‘ In Honorem 
Poetarum' : 


Yea, do not all men say ? 

Poets dare anything: 

Pray was not noble May 
Calld brother by a King ? 

(Occasions Off-Spring, or Poems upon Severall 
Occasions [1645], pp. 108-9.) 

Various chroniclers note May’s candidacy for the laureateship 
and his alleged disappointment when Davenant succeeded. As 
late as 1694 Blount recalled the rivalry in his account of Davenant, 
who was, Blount says, ' buried amongst the Poets in Westminster 
Abby, near to his old Antagonist, and Rival for the Bays, Mr. 
Thomas May '. (De Re Poetica , 'Characters and Censures', p. 58.) 
The Royalists commonly attributed May's espousal of the cause 
of Parliament against the King to his disappointment about the 
laureateship. Whatever May’s motives for deserting the King's 
cause. Professor Chester thinks that he had changed to the Parlia¬ 
ment side in 1640, though his first identifiable writing in support 
of it, A Discourse Concerning the Success of Former Parliaments , 
did not appear until 1642. (Op. cit., pp. 54-64.) 

Some of May's contemporaries thought that he was a principal 
contributor to Parliamentarian news-books, especially Mercurius 
Britannicus, and he may well have been, but the authorship of the 
various news-pamphlets is very obscure. (Ibid., pp. 64-66,172-5, 
and Wilkinson, op. cit.) Possibly his pamphleteering led to his 
appointment as Secretary of Parliament; at any rate he had 
become one of the Secretaries by July 1645, and most of the later 
records of his activities relate to his official function. His chief 
accomplishment as Secretary was his composition of The History 
of the Parliament of England Which Began November the Third 
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M.DC.XL , 1647, and Histories Parliamenti Anglia Breviarium , 
1650. (Chester, pp. 66-70 and 175-88.) 

Thomas May died suddenly, 13 November 1650, as a result, 
according to his numerous Royalist detractors, of a drinking- 
bout. By order of the Council of State he was buried in West¬ 
minster Abbey, and a monument was erected to his memory at the 
public charge. In 1661 his body was disinterred, along with others 
honoured by the Parliamentarians, and his monument, according 
to Aubrey (Brief Lives, ii. 56-57), was deposited upside down 
in St. Benedict’s Chapel, where it long remained. (Chester, pp. 

7°~7 5 ) 


The Tragedy of Antigone, the Theban Princess (1627-31) 

Chester, Allan Griffith. Thomas May: Man of Letters, 1595-1650 

(1932), pp. 97-99 and 116-30. 

1631. The Tragedy Of Antigone, The Theban Princesse. Written 

by T. M. . . . 1631. 

The play is published without prologue or epilogue or any title- 
page reference to production. These facts, plus the character of 
the dedication to Endymion Porter, which discourses interest¬ 
ingly on the theory of tragedy but says nothing of performance 
(see Chester, pp. 97-98), suggest that the play had not been acted 
when it was printed, and there is no evidence that it ever was 
acted later. Indeed, one sentence of the dedication might be 
interpreted as indicating that May never expected it to be acted: 

This Tragedy of Antigone may perchance (considering the subiect 
of it) be thought a Poem too sad and baleful to bee read with pleasure, 
or presented with delight vpon any Stage. 

May’s tragedy is not a simple translation from Sophocles. Not 
only does he omit Sophoclean episodes and dramatize others 
only narrated in the original, but, as Langbaine noted, he took 
material from Seneca and Statius. (An Account of the English 
Dramatick Poets, p. 363.) Chester particularizes these borrowings 
and adds borrowings from May’s own translation of Lucan. His 
suggestion that the witch scene was inspired by a recent reading 
of Macbeth seems dubious, but the resemblances to Romeo and 
Juliet are a little more suggestive. (Op. cit., pp. 121-4.) 

Since Chester points out that May made detailed use of his own 
translation of the seventh book of Lucan’s Pharsalia, published 
in 1627 and probably finished only shortly before publication, 
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the earliest possible date for the composition of the play must be 
1627. (Op. cit., pp. 98-99.) 


The Tragedy of Cleopatra Queen of Egypt (1626) 

MS. : B.M. MS. Royal 18 c. vii. 

Briggs, W. D. ‘The Influence of Jonson’s Tragedy in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century*, Anglia , xxxv (1912), 296-303. 

Chester, Allan Griffith. Thomas May: Man of Letters , 1595-1630 
(1932), pp. 98-116. 

Wagner, Bernard M. ‘Manuscript Plays of the Seventeenth 
Century*, T.L.S., 4 October 1934, p. 675. 

Wolf, Heinrich. Thomas May's Tragedy of Cleopatra Queen of 
Mgypt (1914). 

1638, 26 Oct. S.R. Thomas Walkley entered for his copies ‘Two 
Playes called The tragedy of Cleopatra. & Iulia Agripina em- 
presse of Rome*. (Greg, Bibliography , i. 49.) 

1639. The Tragedie Of Cleopatra Queen of Mgypt. By T. M. Acted 
1626 . . . 1639. 

1654. The Tragedie Of Cleopatra Queen of JEgypt. Written by 
Thomas May Esq ; . . . 1654. [Another issue with a new title- 
leaf. Copies of this issue were bound with Julia Agrippina 
under the general title, ‘Two Tragedies, Viz. Cleopatra Queene 
of jEgypt. And. Agrippina Empress of Rome. Written by Thomas 
May, Esq\ . . . 1654.*] 

1658, 20 Nov. Humphrey Moseley entered as his copies by virtue 
of an assignment from Thomas Walkley a series of titles, in¬ 
cluding ‘The Tragedy of Cleopatra Queen of iEgipt & Iulia 
Agripina Empresse of Rome, by Tho: May Esq r .* (Greg, 
Bibliography , i. 66.) 

May's Cleopatra and his Julia Agrippina are among the most 
notable examples of the influence of Jonson's Sejanus and Catiline 
in the English development of tragedy on classic subjects. (See 
Briggs, loc. cit., and Chester, pp. 100-4.) May has scrupulously 
cited the classic sources for most of his material, and they have 
been fully examined and related to May's work by Wolf. (Op. cit.) 
Chester summarizes these sources as principally Plutarch's life 
of Mark Antony and Dio Cassius' Roman History , with details 
from Pliny's Naturalis Historia, Suetonius' Divus Augustus , Florus' 
Epitomae, Strabo's Geographica , and numerous echoes from Lucan. 
(Op. cit., pp. 103-4.) 
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Both the 1639 edition and the B.M. MS. of the play carry the 
statement that it was acted in 1626, but neither indicates under 
what auspices. The learned character of the play suggests a college 
or an Inns of Court performance, but it is no more learned than 
Jonson's Catiline, which Sir Humphrey Mildmay saw performed 
at court 9 November 1634 (see above, ii. 676) and which, presum¬ 
ably, would have been performed at Blackfriars not long before. 
May has suppressed any mention of performance of his tragedy 
in the dedication to Sir Kenelm Digby. This suppression might 
suggest that the play had had a public performance for it seems 
that the learned author would have been more likely to ignore the 
performance recorded on the title-page if it had been a public- 
theatre one than if it had been presented before a more learned 
audience like those at the universities or the Inns of Court. 

W. W. Greg notes {Bibliography, ii. 693) that the references in 
the epistle dedicatory to ‘ these poor Plays ’ and to ' these two Plays * 
indicate May's expectation that Cleopatra and Julia Agrippina 
would be published together, an expectation which the Stationers' 
Register entry would appear to verify. The two plays seem to 
have been issued separately, however, until after May's death. 

The B.M. MS. of the play offers no evidence of production. A 
sampling collation indicates that the manuscript gives a rather 
more accurate text than the printed version. 

There is an unpublished Fordham dissertation on the play by 
Sister Mary Ransom Burke, accepted in 1943-4 .1 have not seen it. 

The Heir (> 1620) 

Edition : Robert Dodsley, ed., A Select Collection of Old Plays 
(1744), vol. vii. Also in subsequent editions. 

Chester, Allan Griffith, Thomas May: Man of Letters, 1595-1650 
(1932), pp. 76,86-95. 

Strube, Hans. S. Centlivre’s Lustspiel 'The Stolen Heiress' und 
sein Verhaltnis zu * The Heir ' von Thomas May . Nebst Anhang: 
May und Shakespeare (1900). 

1622. The Heire An Excellent Comedie. As it was lately Acted by 
the Company of the Reuels. Writren [sic] by T. M. Gent . . . 
1622. 

1633, 24 Oct. S.R. Augustine Mathews had assigned over to him 
'all the estate right Title & interest' which Jones had in thir¬ 
teen copies, including six plays. The eighth title is 1 The Heyre 
by m r . May'. (Greg, Bibliography, i. 41.) 

(811504.4) a a 
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1633. The Heire. A Comedie. As it was Acted by the Company of 

the Revels. 1620. Written by T.M _1633. (Some copies have a 

cancel title-page reading, 'Written by T. M . The second Im¬ 
pression'. See Greg, Bibliography, ii. 531.) 

There is no sufficient reason to doubt the statement on the 
title-page of the 1633 edition that the play was acted by the 
Company of the Revels in 1620. This company, a struggling 
continuation of Queen Anne's men (see above, i. 165 ff.), was 
acting at the Red Bull theatre in that year. The Heir does not 
seem a very appropriate play for the rowdy Red Bull; it has an 
academic air. Perhaps the reconciliation of the character of the 
play and the title-page statement is to be found in the commenda¬ 
tory verses which Thomas Carew wrote for the quarto: 

To my Honovred friend, master Thomas May, 
vpon his Comedy, The Heire. 

THe Heire being borne, was in his tender age 
Rockt in the Cradle of a pnuate Stage, 

Where lifted vp by many a willing hand. 

The child doth from the first day fairely stand, 

Since, hauing gathered strength, he dares preferre 
His steps into the pubhcke Theater 
The World. . . . 

The lowly Red Bull would never have been called ' the Cradle 
of a priuate Stage’ by anyone in London, and Carew seems to 
mean that the play had had a performance before the one at the 
Red Bull. Furthermore, his expressions of ‘ tender age’, ‘Cradle’, 
and ‘Since, hauing gathered strength’, imply a greater lapse of 
time than the two years between a Red Bull performance in 1620 
and publication in 1622. Could Carew mean that the play was 
originally performed at a college and later sold to a public theatre? 
Carew was an Oxford man, but he was incorporated at Cambridge 
while Thomas May was still there. (See above, Thomas Carew.) 
Whatever Carew's precise meaning, he clearly indicates that The 
Heir was not first performed at the Red Bull, and ‘priuate Stage ' 
seems more likely to refer to a college performance, at which the 
irrelevant classicism of the piece would be appropriate, than to 
the Blackfriars or Phoenix, whose plays are less likely to have 
reached the Red Bull. 

There is no known source for the play, though Chester points 
to certain similarities in a story in Barnabe Riche's Farewell to 
Military Profession . (Op. cit., p. 87.) His further assertion, follow¬ 
ing Koeppel and Strube, that Thomas May must have used 
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Romeo and Juliet because the play involves love at first sight 
between children of rival houses, is a characteristic example of 
the fond belief that any dramatist who used any of the stalest 
stock situations of the sixteenth century must necessarily have 
taken them from Shakespeare. The same comment applies to the 
attribution of the stock lustful-monarch scene to Measure for 
Measure and the reunion of shipwrecked brothers to A Comedy of 
Errors —a play which was not printed until after The Heir appeared. 
The suggestion that the scenes of the watch derive from Much 
Ado is somewhat more plausible. As a matter of fact, the collec¬ 
tion of situations in the play is more in the manner of Fletcher 
than of Shakespeare, though the crudeness of the dramatic 
technique would have made the Blackfriars dramatist wince. 

The relation of Mrs. Centlivre's The Stolen Heiress to May's 
play is traced in detail by Strube. (Op. cit.) 


The Tragedy of Julia Agrippina (1628) 

Edition : F. Ernst Schmid, ed., Thomas Mays Tragedy of Julia 
Agrippina , Empresse of Rome , nebst einem Anhang , die Tragcedie 
'Nero ' und Thomas May , Materialien (1914). 

Briggs, W. D. 'The Influence of Jonson’s Tragedy in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century', Anglia , xxxv (1912), 296-303. 

Chester, Allan Griffith. Thomas May: Man of Letters, 1595-1650 
(1932), pp. 96-116. 

1638, 26 Oct. S.R. Thomas Walkley entered for his copies 'Two 
Playes called The tragedy of Cleopatra. & Iulia Agripina 
empresse of Rome'. (Greg, Bibliography, i. 49.) 

1639. The Tragedy Of Julia Agrippina; Empresse of Rome. By 
T. M. Esq . . . . 1639. 

1654. The Tragedie Of Julia Agrippina ; Written by Thomas May, 
Esq; . . . 1654. [Another issue with a new title-leaf. Copies of 
this issue were bound with Cleopatra under the general title, 
'Two Tragedies, Viz. Cleopatra Queene of jEgypt. And Agrip¬ 
pina Empress of Rome. Written by Thomas May, Esq; . . . 

i654-'] 

1658, 20 Nov. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered as his copies by 
virtue of an assignment from Thomas Walkley a series of titles, 
including: ‘The Tragedy of Cleopatra Queen of iEgipt & Iulia 
Agripina Empresse of Rome, by Tho: May Esq r . . . (Greg, 
Bibliography , i. 66.) 
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Julia Agrippina and Cleopatra are May's principal classic tra¬ 
gedies and leading examples of the influence of Jonson's Sejanus 
and Catiline on English dramatizations of classic material. (See 
Briggs, loc. cit.; Schmid, pp. 79-84; and Chester, loc. cit.) 
Chester goes so far as to say that ‘May's Agrippina derives 
definitely from the brief sketch of the same lady in Sejanus and 
from Lady Macbeth'. (Op. cit., p. 113.) May has used the 
Annales of Tacitus, Joannes Xiphilinus’ epitome of Dio Cassius' 
Roman History , and scattered material from Suetonius, Petronius 
Arbiter, Sallust, Pliny, and Virgil. (See Schmid, pp. 10-79.) 

As with Cleopatra, the date of performance is cited in the 
printed text. Below the cast of characters is the statement, 
4 Acted 1628', but there is no indication of where or by whom the 
tragedy was performed. Since the epistle to Cleopatra (q.v.), which 
seems intended to cover both these classic tragedies (see Greg, 
Bibliography , ii. 693), avoids any mention of performance, it seems 
likely that both plays had London theatre presentations, rather 
than college or Inns of Court productions, which May would, I 
should think, have been more willing to mention. 

A3 v of the 1639 issue carries the licensing statement: ‘Octob. 
26. 1638. Imprimatur, Matth. Clay.' The 1654 imprint is a 
reissue of the 1639 with a new title leaf for Julia and a new general 
title. (Ibid., p. 694.) 


Julius Caesar (?) 

(Lost) 

This manuscript tragedy has been several times reported, but 
is now lost. It is recorded in Biographia Dramatica (1812 ed., i. 
503), more fully in Halliwell-Phillipps's A Dictionary of Old English 
Plays (i860 ed., p. 136), and repeated by Hazlitt: 4 A Latin 
tragedy by Thomas May. The original MS. of this play, which is 
in five short acts, was in the possession of Stephen Jones. The 
author has affixed his name at the conclusion of the piece.' 
(Manual [1892], p. 124.) One suspects that most of this informa¬ 
tion is not first-hand. Dr. Chester searched for the manuscript 
without success. (Thomas May , p. 99, n. 5.) 

The evidence for the authorship or even the existence of this 
play is so slight as to make speculation concerning its date 
futile. Moore Smith suggests, for unknown reasons, production at 
Sidney Sussex College in 4 ? 1616' (College Plays , p. 68); Chester 
suggests an Inns of Court performance in 1616 or 1617, or, pre¬ 
ferably, 1625-30 when May was writing Agrippina , Cleopatra , 
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and Antigone (op. cit., p. 99); Harbage admits c . 1613-c. 1630. 
(Annals, p. 86.) 

Chester asserts that Lucan's Pharsalia 'undoubtedly served as 
an important source for the play'. (Op. cit., p. 99.) 


Nero 


See Anon. 


The Old Couple (1636) 

Edition: Robert Dodsley, ed., A Select Collection of Old Plays 
(1744), vol. vii. (And subsequent editions.) 

Chester, Allan Griffith. Thomas May: Man of Letters, 1595-1650 
(1932), pp. 76-86. 

1636. The Old Couple was 'Acted first in 1636, as appears by 
the Office Book of S r Henry Herbert, of which I have made a 
copy June 22, 1789'. (A manuscript entry by Edmond Malone 
opposite the entry for The Old Couple in his copy of Lang- 
baine. Reported by W. J. Lawrence, T.L.S., 29 November 1923, 
p. 820.) 

*657/8, 7 Jan. Samuel Speed entered for his copy ‘a booke called 
The Old Couple a Comedy by Thomas May Esq r \ (Greg, 
Bibliography , i. 65.) 

1658. The Old Couple. A Comedy. By Thomas May, Esq; . . . 
1658. 

Sir Henry Herbert's licence for The Old Couple is one of many 
which Edmond Malone saw in the original manuscript of the 
office-book, but which neither he nor Chalmers ever published. 
The copy of the book which Malone says he made is lost, but a 
few of the unpublished items are preserved because Malone noted 
them in the margins of certain of his books which are now in the 
Bodleian. (See W. J. Lawrence, loc. cit.) Unfortunately, in the case 
of The Old Couple he did not copy the precise date or the name 
of the company or theatre. 

Dr. Chester apparently had not seen Malone's note from Sir 
Henry Herbert's office-book, for he does not mention it, and he 
argues for a date of about 1619 for the play on vague and ques¬ 
tionable grounds of May's development as a playwright, and this 
in spite of the fact that all the direct evidence he cites indicates 
a much later date. Unfortunately this more direct evidence is 
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not very good either. Chester calls the song in Act hi which 
begins. 

Dears, do not your fair beauty wrong, 

In thinking still you are too yong, 

'a palpable imitation of Herrick's celebrated “Gather Ye Rose¬ 
buds" \ In the first place, the imitation does not seem to me to be 
‘palpable'. The idea is the same, but it is scarcely an unusual one. 
The verse form, the sequence of images, and even most of the 
images are different. These differences are conclusive when it is 
noted that the audience is expected to recognize the song as 
stolen, and to laugh at Dotterel for the inappropriateness of his 
theft. I do not recognize the song, but it must have been some¬ 
thing current with London audiences in almost exactly this form 
at least as early as the year 1636. Not only is Herrick's poem ‘To 
the Virgins, to make much of Time', too different to have been 
immediately recognized at a single hearing by an average theatre 
audience as the source of Dotterel's song, but Herrick's verses 
cannot have been generally familiar to theatre audiences until 
after they had been published in Hesperides in 1648. The fact 
that two lines in Act V are identical with the last two lines of 
Suckling's Goblins helps little, since neither play was printed until 
after the closing of the theatres—1646 and 1658. Suckling was an 
industrious borrower, and The Goblins was apparently written 
after 1636. Perhaps there is a faint suggestion in the borrowing 
that the two unpublished plays were in the same repertory, in 
which case The Old Couple , like The Goblins , would have belonged 
to the King's men at Blackfriars. Finally, the fact that two or 
three lines appear in a very similar form in The Old Couple and 
The Heir (Acts 11 and hi respectively) shows nothing about 
priority or even, as Chester says, ‘that the two plays may have 
been composed at no great interval of time'. (Op. cit., p. 78.) 

The available evidence, then, shows that the play was first 
acted in 1636, and presumably composed shortly before, con¬ 
ceivably for the Blackfriars, in whose archives Suckling may have 
seen the manuscript and been prompted to lift two lines. 

No source for the play has been found, though Chester says 
that he searched earlier plays and French and Spanish sources. 
(Ibid., p. 81, n. 11.) 


The Old Wives' Tale 

Attributed to May by Phillips (Theatrum Poetarum , [1675], ii. 
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179) and Winstanley {Lives, [1687], p. 164) without reason. See 
The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 461. 

Orlando Furioso 

Preposterously attributed to May by Phillips (Theatrum 
Poetarum, [1675], ii. 179) and Winstanley {Lives, [1687], p. 164). 
See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 329-30. 

JOHN MAYNARD 
1592-1658 

D.N.B. 

Sir John Maynard was a political, not a literary, figure, whose 
extant works all deal with political controversies of his time. He 
composed one masque, which is lost. 

There were at least three John Maynards of some importance 
in the Jacobean and Caroline period. The author of the masque, 
older than the judge or the clergyman of the same name, was bom 
in 1592, the son of Sir Henry Maynard, of Estaines Parva, Essex. 
He entered the Inner Temple in 1610/11 (F. A. Inderwick, A 
Calendar of the Inner Temple Records, ii. 57), and in the following 
years seems to have had some currency at court, for John Cham¬ 
berlain wrote twice to Sir Dudley Carleton about his dancing 
in masques in January 1618/19 and January 1619/20. On the 
former occasion he particularly noted' young Maynard that beares 
away the bell for dauncing, and were otherwise a very proper 
man but that he is extreme poreblind'. {The Letters of John Cham¬ 
berlain, ed. McClure, ii. 200 and 282.) On both these occasions 
Buckingham was one of the dancers, and it was for Bucking¬ 
ham's own entertainment of the ambassadors, 18 November 
1623, that Maynard composed his lost masque. It was probably 
the same masque and not a second one by Maynard which was 
performed at Buckingham's house at Burley-on-the-Hill in the 
following August. He was created a Knight of the Bath and a 
servant of the privy chamber at the coronation of Charles I. 
{D.N.B.) 

Maynard was elected to Parliament from Chippenham in 
January 1623/4, an ^ served in later Parliaments. He was of 
Buckingham's party, as his earlier activities would suggest. 
When the wars began he sided with Parliament, and he later 
became a leader of the Presbyterians against the Army. He was 
fairly active in political affairs 1647-53. He died 29 July 1658. 
(Ibid.) 
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Unnamed Masque (18 November 1623; revived 
5 August 1624?) 

(Lost) 

1623, 21 Nov. 'The great feast held at Yorkehouse on Tewsday 
night. The King, Prince, and Spanish ambassadors were all 
present saving the Marques Hynoijosa who wold not abate the 
least puntillo of his pretensions. I heare litle how matters past 
there, but only of the superaboundant plentie. . . . The banket 
cost three hundreth pounds; there was a maske of younge 
Maynards invention, wherof I heare litle or no commendation, 
but rather that the Spaniards tooke offence at yt: the main 
argument of yt was a congratulation for the Princes retume/ 
(John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton. Letters of John 
Chamberlain , ed. McClure, ii. 527.) 

1623, 21 Nov. [i.e. 1 Dec., New Style]. 'On Wednesday night 
Buckingham entertained the Ambassadors Mendoza, Colonna 
and Messia at his own house. Inoiosa was not present as he 
never leaves the house with Mendoza because of the question 
of precedence. The expense was royal, and borne by the royal 
purse. There was a sumptuous banquet finely set out; a masque 
with various intermezzi, followed by a dance of twelve masked 
gentlemen/ (Venetian Ambassador to the Doge and Senate. 
C.S.P., Venetian , 1623-5, p. 157.) 

1623, 6 Dec. 'The maske at Yorke House were not worth the 
sending but that yt is so free from flatterie/ (John Chamberlain 
to Sir Dudley Carleton, op. cit. ii. 532.) 

1624,13 Aug. [i.e. 23 Aug., New Style]. 'The Ambassador Fiat has 
left the King, but has not yet arrived here. He has the Earl 
of Warwick always with him. Buckingham gave him a state 
banquet; he ate with the king and prince on the anniversary 
of the [Gowrie] conspiracy, when they also performed a sylvan 
masque/ (Venetian Ambassador to the Doge and Senate. 
C.S.P., Venetian , 1623-5 , p. 420.) 

1624, 21 Aug. 'You see what poore stuffe I am fame to picke up 
to furnish a letter, for we have nothing from the court but of 
a maske at Burley made by younge Maynard with no great 
approbation/ (John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, op. 
cit. ii. 577.) 

1656. 'Preparation being made November the eighteenth [1623] 
for a great Feast by the Duke of Buckingham to entertain 
principally Don Diego de Mendoza, and with him Don Diego 
de Mexia the Arch-Dukes Ambassador and his followers of 
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quality . . . after their reception at Yorke House (the Dukes) 
they were there thus placed at the Table. 

'On the left hand of his Majesty (who was there as a guest 
inviting himselfe) sate with a convenient distance Don Diego 
de Mendoza. . . . After Supper there was a Maske with a faire 
appearance of Ladies at it, and after the Maske, a most sump¬ 
tuous Banquet.' (Finetti Philoxenis [1656], pp. 130-2.) 

Nothing is known of John Maynard’s masque except that it 
was performed at—and presumably composed for—Buckingham's 
entertainment of the Spanish ambassadors at York House, and 
that, according to Chamberlain's first letter, it displeased the 
Spaniards by showing undue relief at Prince Charles's safe return 
from the clutches of the Spanish court. The Prince had landed 
in England about six weeks before, 5 October 1623, and the 
rejoicing in London had been unprecedented. (See Gardiner, v. 
128-9.) 

The date of the performance must have been Tuesday the 18th, 
rather than the Venetian ambassador's Wednesday the 19th, for 
Finett agrees with Chamberlain's day of the month, and Arch¬ 
bishop Laud's diary confirms both his day of the month and his 
day of the week. (The Autobiography of Dr. William Laud [1839], 
p. 15.) Chamberlain's second letter suggests that the masque was 
printed, since it does not seem likely that he would have had a 
manuscript copy, but no example is known. 

The 'sylvan masque' which was performed at Buckingham's 
estate of Burley-on-the-Hill on the anniversary of the Gowrie 
conspiracy (5 August) was presumably an outdoor repetition of 
the masque Maynard had written for Buckingham's town enter¬ 
tainment nine months before. It could, however, have been another 
composition, lost like its predecessor. 

JASPER (Gaspar) MAYNE (Main, Maine) 
1604-72 

Abell, E. T. 'A Note on Jasper Mayne', Report and Transactions 
of the Devonshire Association for the Advancement of Science , 
Literature , and Art , lvii (1925), 257-65. 

D.N.B. 

Jasper Mayne was one of the group of Oxford clergymen- 
dramatists, including also William Cartwright,William Strode, and 
Thomas Goffe, whose plays were not so pious as their profession 
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might suggest, and who consequently horrified some of the Puritan 
writers of the Interregnum and Restoration. 

Mayne was baptized at Hatherleigh in Devonshire, 23 November 
1604. (Abell, p. 257.) He was sent to Westminster School, where 
he was a contemporary of John Donne, the younger, and of the 
future dramatists, Thomas Randolph (q.v.) and William Heminges 
(q.v.). Anthony a Wood says that he ‘entred into Christ Church 
[Oxford] in the condition of a servitor, 1623, being then encouraged 
in his studies by Dr. [Brian] Duppa [Dean of Christ Church], 
Afterwards he was chosen into the number of students/ (A thence 
Oxon. t Bliss, ed., iii. 971.) At Oxford he took the degrees of B.A. 
1628, M.A. 1631, B.D. 1642, and D.D. 1646. (Alumni Oxon. iii. 
995.) Wood says that at the University he ‘became a quaint 
preacher and noted poet*. (Op. cit., p. 971.) Most of his extant 
poetry is occasional, published in various collections of Oxford 
verse, in Jonsonus Virbius , with the commendatory verses for 
the Beaumont and Fletcher Folio of 1647, and for Cartwright’s 
collected plays and poems, 1651, and there are a few examples 
still in manuscript, such as an elegy on the death of the Earl of 
Pembroke, 1630, and another on the death of the King of Sweden. 
In 1638 he began a translation of Lucian’s dialogues, which was 
never completed by him and not published until 1664. (D.N.B.) 

Of his plays, The City Match was prepared for the visit of the 
King and Queen to Oxford in August 1636, but not performed 
until later in London. The date of his Amorous War is very un¬ 
certain, but it may have been written originally about this time, 
though there seems to be evidence of later revision, if not com¬ 
position. These plays and his loyalty to the King’s cause explain 
some of the attacks on him, like those by Francis Cheynell and the 
anonymous author of The Stage Condemned, 1698. Two sentences 
in Cheynell’s attack and Mayne’s reply reveal the situation: 

It seems you are unwilling to come upon the stage (though that be a 
fitter place for you then the pulpit) to appear before a Theater of men 
and women : Sir, you love the stage too well, take heed you doe not love 
women too ill. (Jasper Mayne, A Late Printed Sermon against False 
Prophets, Vindicated by Letter from the Causeless Aspersions of Mr. 
Frances Cheynell [1647], p. 10.) 

To these lines of Cheynell, Mayne replied: 

Sir, when you, (contrary to the directe minde and Expressions of my 
Sermon) fain that to be spoken of the Parliament, which is onely 
spoken against False Prophets, you are a far greater Poet then I have 
yet shewn my self either upon the Stage at Flack-Fryers , or in any 
University Book here in Oxford. (Ibid., p. 30.) 
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The reply seems apt, but the slanderer always wins, even with¬ 
out the benefit of radio, and Mayne seems to have had such 
attacks as this and others not extant in mind when he wrote a 
letter to his friend Richard Whitlock, of All Souls College, printed 
in his Zootomia, 1654. Mayne explained to Whitlock that he could 
not contribute commendatory verses to the book because 

all my publike Poetry hath, and still is, objected to me as a piece of 
Lightnesse, not befitting the Profession or Degree of. Your faithful 
Friend, I. Mayne. Novemb. 1. 1653. 

In 1639 his college gave Mayne the living of Cassington, near 
Woodstock, but he was much in Oxford during the early years 
of the war while the court was there and several times preached 
before the King. He was given the college living of Pyrton, 30 
March 1648, but the Parliamentary Visitors removed him from 
his studentship in October of the same year. In 1656 he was 
ejected from Pyrton and became chaplain to William Cavendish, 
Earl of Devonshire, in whose household he was an acquaintance 
and, it is said, a disputant of Thomas Hobbes. (Athence Oxon., 
Bliss, ed., iii. 972.) After the return of Charles II, Jasper Mayne 
was reinstated in his benefices and appointed to others—Canon of 
Christ Church, Archdeacon of Chichester, and Chaplain in Ordi¬ 
nary to the King. There are later records of his Oxford activities. 
(See Abell, pp. 262-3.) 

Mayne died at Oxford, 6 December 1672, and was buried in 
Christ Church. (Ibid., p. 263.) 

The Amorous War (1628-48) 

Greg, W. W. ‘The Printing of Mayne’s Plays’, Oxford Biblio¬ 
graphical Society , Proceedings and Papers , vol. i, Part iv (1927), 
255-62. 

1648. The Amorovs Warre. A Tragi-Comcedy . . . Printed in the 
Yeare 1648. 

1658. [Another issue bound with The City Match, with the general 
title:] Two Plaies The City Match. A Comoedy. And The Amorovs 
Warre A Tragy-Comoedy. Both Long Since Written, By /. M . 
of Ch. Ch. in Oxon. Oxford. Re-Printed by Hen. Hall , for Ric. 
Davis , 1658. 

1659. The Amorovs Warre. A Tragi-Comcedy. By J. M. St. of 
Ch. Ch. in Oxon. . . . Printed by Henry Hall Printer to the 
University, for Ric. Davis. 1659. 

I 659. [Another issue in octavo.] 
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N.D. [Another issue incorrectly dated 1659. See Greg, Biblio¬ 
graphy, ii. 792-3.] 

There is nothing to indicate a London performance of The 
Amorous War, and very little to suggest a date. One would guess 
that it was written for university performance, like The City 
Match , and possibly about the same time (1636), as the statement 
on the title-page of the 1658 edition, ‘Both Long Since Written*, 
seems to imply. But Mayne was in and about Oxford for nearly 
twenty years, and the publisher’s statement is not necessarily 
either frank or well informed. 

The Amorous War contains a series of allusions which must 
surely refer to the Civil Wars and the activities of the Long 
Parliament. In V. 2 Callias, Neander, and Artops are questioned 
about their activities in a most allusive fashion: 

Theag. I do remember you; you were imploy’d 
In our late Civill Warres , by the factious Members 
Of our Synedrium, when they arm’d their slaves, 

And made their Bondmen Curiasseirs, against 
Th’ Equestrall Order ; And did enact it lawfull 
Ith’ Kings Name to take Armes against Him; And 
Out of Obedience to Him to rebell. 

And ’mongst their other Wilde and furious Votes, 

Decreed it lawfull, for the Good oth* Subject, 

To rifle their Estates ; slaughter their persons ; 

Ravish their Wives, and to defloure their Daughters. 

Mel. Are these the Three, who helpt to make war ’gainst 
Our Gods ? And to reforme their Temples , did 
Deface their Altars ? And called it sacrifice 
To robbe Them of their Incense, And pull downe 
Their Images ? And did erect strange Preists, 

Taken from Awles and Anvills, to deliver 
False Oracles unto the people ? . . . 

. . . Neand. Nor do we understand 
What your Synedrium is, unlesse it be 
Your Mayor and Senate of Bizantium . 

Who, as we heare, once in an age runne madde; 

And then talke Idly, of nought but Liberty ; 

Changing of Government', The fatall periods 

Of States and Kingdomes ; How They may coine new Gods, 

And new Religions. Art: They may vote twice two Thirty: 

Or their owne Scarlet's gray, Or Thracians, Scythians ; 

Or that They not rebell against your King, 

When in a popular fury They cast off 

The yoke of Subjects. ... (Sig. I x \) 
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In the following scene Callias and Neander discuss their humilia¬ 
tion in terms which also suggest a late date, though not neces¬ 
sarily—so far as I know—after the wars had begun: 

Neand. Why doe you aske ? 

Call. Because, if it were reall, I expect 
That passages so fit for History, 

Shall not scape Mercuries or Scout-Gazetes ; 

But shortly be recorded with the Deedes 
Of Democraticke John, or the Red-nos*d Burgesse, 

Who enacts Ordinances in Sacke ; Or with 

The Life and Death of preaching Nol, and Rowland. 

(Sig. V.) 

Probably it is to the first of these passages that the author of 
The Stage Condemned , 1698, referred years later (p. 215): 

This encourag’d particular Students afterwards, such as Barton 
Holyday and Gaspar Main (both of Christ-Church, Oxford) to write 
Plays: The latter in his Comedy, call'd, The Amorous War, is so very 
foul and smutty that it may well deserve the Name of down-right 
Lewdness ; but it's supposed he thought it Attonement sufficient to 
jerk at the City and Parliament, which he does there with abundance 
of more Malice than Wit. 

Perhaps Mayne did write the piece while he was at Oxford, 
but revised it, adding the anti-Puritan lines before publication 
in 1648. 

W. W. Greg (loc. cit.) has worked out the rather complicated 
bibliography of the play. He notes that the form of the imprint 
in the first edition is common for surreptitious editions, but there 
is no indication that this was one. He thinks it not unlikely that 
the edition was produced by the University printer at Oxford, 
possibly for Mayne's private use. (Op. cit., pp. 255-6.) 

The Amorous War contains (Act iv, Sc. 5, sigs. H^-Ha) Mayne's 
best-known poem, the song, 'Time is a feather'd Thing '. 

The City Match (1637-1637/8 ?) 

Edition : Robert Dodsley, ed. # A Select Collection of Old Plays 
(1744), x. 1-88, and subsequent editions. 

Greg, W. W. ‘The Printing of Mayne's Plays 1 , Oxford Biblio¬ 
graphical Society , Proceedings and Papers , vol. i, Part iv (1927), 
255-62. 

Harbage, Alfred. Cavalier Drama (1936), pp. 72-74 and 144. 

Kirk, Rudolf (ed.) The City-Madam ... By Philip Massinger 
( 1934 ). PP- 37 - 39 - 
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1639. The Citye Match. A Comoedye. Presented To The King and 
Qveene At White-Hall. Acted Since At Black-Friers By His 
Maiesties Servants . . . Oxford , Printed by Leonard Lichfield, 
Printer to the University. Anno Dom . m. dc. xxxix. (Folio) 
1658. [Another edition without separate title-page in] Two 
Plaies The City Match. A Comoedy. And The Amorovs Warre 
A Tragy-Comoedy. Both Long Since Written, By J. M. of Ch. 
Ch. in Oxon. Oxford. Re-Printed by Hen. Hall , for Ric . Davis , 

1658. 

1659 [Another issue in octavo with a new title-page] The City 
Match. A Comoedy Presented To The King and Qveene At 
White-Hall . Acted Since At Black-Friers By His Maiesties 
Servants . . . By J. M. St: of Ch\ Ch: in Oxon. Oxford, Printed 
by Henry Hall, Printer to the University, for Rich: Davis. 

1659. [See W. W. Greg, Bibliography , ii. 707-8.] 

1668, 28 Sept. ‘Knepp's maid comes to me, to tell me that the 
women's day at the playhouse is to-day, and that therefore I 
must be there, to encrease their profit . . . and I by coach 
towards the King's playhouse . . . and there saw “The City 
Match;" not acted these thirty years, and but a silly play: the 
King and Court there; the house, for the women's sake, mighty 
full* (Diary of Samuel Pepys.) 

1668, 28 Sept. In a series of warrants for payment for plays 
performed before royalty by the Theatre Royal company is: 
‘Sep 1 28: The Citty Match the King here . . . [£) 10.' (Nicoll, 
A History of Restoration Drama , 3rd ed., p. 306.) 

Though the title-page, ‘The Prologve At Black-Friers *, and 
‘The Epilogve At Black-Friers ’ all show that the play was acted 
by the King's men at their private theatre, Mayne repeatedly 
insists that it was not written for them. He says in the prologue 
for Blackfriars that 

He's One, whose unbought Muse did never feare 
An Empty second day, or a thinne share; 

and in the same prologue he makes the actors say, ’we act now at 
the Kings price*. In the prologue at court, he tells the King, 

. . . this sacrifice [i.e. the play] being neere 
The Knife at Oxford, which y' have kindled here. 

The address to the reader says: 

As it was meerly out of Obedience that he first wrote it, so when it was 
made, had it not been commanded from him, it had died upon the place , 
where it took life . 
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These remarks of the author are quite compatible with Anthony 
k Wood's account: 

Mr. Jasper Maine’s Play called the ’City Match’, though not acted 
at Christ Church before the King and the Court as was intended, yet 
it was sent for to Hampton Court, and he went there about Christmas 
following to see the setting forth of his Play. It took so well, that it was 
afterwards acted before the King and Queen at Whitehall, and several 
times by his Majesty’s Servants at the Black Fryers in London, 
and at length published an. 1639, fol. (History and Antiquities of the 
University of Oxford, ii. Book i [Annals], 413.) 

The dramatic entertainment at Christ Church for which Wood 
says The City Match was intended was that for the visit of the 
King and Queen to Oxford, 29-31 August 1636. The plays pre¬ 
sented during this visit were Wilde’s Love's Hospital , Strode's 
The Floating Island , and Cartwright's The Royal Slave (q.v.). 
Apparently Mayne’s comedy was crowded out, and the King 
graciously asked for it to be performed in London. It is somewhat 
doubtful, however, whether the court performances at Hampton 
Court and Whitehall took place in the Christmas season of 1636-7, 
as Wood’s phrase, ’about Christmas following’, implies. The bill 
of the King’s company for their performances before the King 
and Queen, 18 April 1636 to 21 February 1636/7, is extant (see 
above, i. 51-52), and though it includes Cartwright’s The Royal 
Slave , which was also brought from Oxford after the visit, it does 
not include The City Match . The list of plays performed by the 
company for royalty, 26 March 1638 to 7 January 1638/9, is also 
extant and does not include The City Match . (See above, i. 99- 
100.) It seems likely, therefore, that the court performance and 
the subsequent Blackfriars performances took place in the season 
30 September 1637 to 3 February 1637/8, when the warrant for 
payment shows that the King’s men presented fourteen plays at 
court, but only Suckling's Aglaura is named. (See above, i. 99.) 
The title-page statement that the comedy was presented before 
the King and Queen at Whitehall and ’Acted Since At Black- 
Friers’ is compatible with Wood's sequence of events and the 
prologue statements that Mayne got no profit from the Black- 
friars performances. The players' statement that 'we act now at 
the Kings price ’ presumably means that the King gave the play 
to the King’s company after he had rewarded them and the 
author for the performance at court. 

The address to the reader emphasizes Mayne’s low opinion of 
plays and says that he has published The City Match only to 
forestall the publication of an inferior version: 
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THe Author of this Poem . . . had no ambition to make it this way 
publique. Holding workes of this light nature to be things which need an 
Apologie for being written at all . . . . Yet he hath at length consented it 
should passe the Presse. . . . For understanding that some at London, 
without his Approbation or allowance , were ready to print a false, im¬ 
perfect Coppy, he was loth to be libelVd by his owne worke. . . . 

It is not surprising that Mayne's London middle-class comedy 
with its anti-Puritan sentiments should have been used by later 
playwrights, even though Pepys did not think much of the 
original. Mrs. Centlivre's The Beau's Duel; or A Soldier for the 
Ladies , published in 1702, is taken in part from The City Match . 
The Schemers: or, The City-Match, published in 1755 as acted at 
a benefit at Drury Lane, is an alteration of The City Match . A 
preface says that the old comedy was 'long thought to have 
great Merit', but 'there appear'd some Indelicacies which requir'd 
Removal, some Passages Explanation, and some particular Scenes 
Connection'. J. R. Planch6 says that the alterer was 'Mr. Brom- 
field, the surgeon'. Planches own play, The Merchant's Wedding; 
or, London Frolics in 1638, published in 1828, was founded on 
Mayne's City Match and Rowley's A Match at Midnight and other 
seventeenth-century plays. In the preface Planch6 tells of the 
revisions of 1755. 

William Lawes is said to have composed the music for the pro¬ 
posed Oxford performance of the play. His setting for the song, 
'We show no monstrous crocodile', in 111. 2 is in the New York 
Public Library, MS. Drexel 4041, fol. 7. (Willa McClung Evans, 
Henry Lawes [1941], p. 122 and n. 1.) 


ROBERT MEAD (Meade) 
c. 1616-1652/3 

Robert Mead, son of Robert Mead, stationer, was bom at the 
Black Lion Inn in Fleet Street. At an unspecified age he was sent 
to Westminster School, where in 1630 he was made King's Scholar. 
(Record of Old Westminsters, ii. 638.) In 1633 he contributed 
a quite competent commendatory poem, signed' Rob: Meade, Con- 
discipulus', to Poetical Blossoms, a volume of verse by his 'Friend 
and Schoole-fellow', Abraham Cowley. He was elected to Christ 
Church in 1634, matriculating on the 1st of September in that 
year, aged eighteen. At Oxford he took degrees of B.A., 11 April 
1638, M.A., 22 May 1641, and D.Med., 23 June 1646. During the 
wars he was a captain in the Royal Army and a commissioner 
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with Dr. Zouche for negotiating the surrender of Oxford to 
Fairfax in May 1646. In 1648 he was expelled from his student- 
ship by the Parliamentary Visitors, and later, 1649-51, he acted 
as an agent for the King in Sweden. He died in London on 
21 February 1652/3 and was buried in St. Dunstan's-in-the-West. 
(Alumni Oxon. ii. 997 and D.N.B.) 

Wood says, 'He was, tho’ little, a stout and learned man, and 
excellent in the faculty of poetry and making plays. His eminent 
and general abilities were also such, that they have left him a 
character precious and honourable to our nation/ (Athence Oxon., 
Bliss, ed., iii. 343.) One's confidence in Wood's suggestion of close 
knowledge of Mead and his reputation is sadly shaken by the fact 
that the second sentence has been lifted from the address to the 
reader in the 1654 edition of The Combat of Love and Friendship . 

Phillips attributed to Mead The Costly Whore in addition to 
The Combat of Love and Friendship. (Theatrum Poetarum, Part ii, 
163.) Anthony a Wood, though he repeated the ascription, ex¬ 
pressed some doubt about it, as well he might, since The Costly 
Whore (q.v.) is very much of the professional theatre and was 
entered in the Stationers' Register when Mead was sixteen. 

The Combat of Love and Friendship (1634-42) 

1654. The Combat of Love and Friendship, A Comedy, As it hath 

formerly been Presented by the Gentlemen of Ch. Ch. in Oxford. 

By Robert Mead, sometimes of the same Colledge . . . 1654. 

The play has been dated 1636 or 'when he was an under¬ 
graduate', but there is really very little evidence for a date, be¬ 
yond the title-page assertion that it was acted at Christ Church, 
which would set the limits as 1634-42. The edition of 1654 has 
neither commendatory verses nor prologue nor epilogue, but there 
is an address, 'The Stationer to the Reader', which praises Mead 
as ‘a Person, whose eminent and general Abilities have left him 
a character, pretious and honourable to our Nation*, stresses his 
humility, and warns the reader not to expect too much: * Look not 
therefore upon this composition, but as at a stoop, when his youth was 
willing to descend from his then higher Contemplations / This state¬ 
ment would be appropriate to an undergraduate effort, but not 
exclusively so. 

There is an allusion in iv. 4 to the publication of All the Workes 
of Iohn Taylor the Water Poet, 1630. Lamprias, the small poet, 
says: 

(8115044) Bb 
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Indeed I alwaies esteem'd them [i.e. ballads] scarce fit for a Gentle¬ 
mans survey; and yet since Watermen, and such people have dabled 
in Poetry, I see no reason why they may not be gather'd into a Volume, 
and call'd Works: Howsoever I believe it will not be amisse for a 
young Sucking Poet as you are to take all advantage of imitation. 
(Sig. l v ) 

Such a reference would be understandable any time after 1630, 
but the nearer that date, the more effective it would be. Since 
Mead was writing verses while still at Westminster, one wonders 
if he could also have done dramatic writing there, as Randolph 
and his schoolmate Cowley did, and incorporated it into his 
Christ Church play. But plays ought not to be dated by specula¬ 
tion, and the evidence points only to the period between Mead's 
matriculation and his absorption in military affairs, i.e. 1634-42. 
The earlier years of that period would be most compatible with 
the Taylor allusion and with the reference to 'his youth* in the 
stationer's address to the reader. 

There is a full synopsis of the play in Laurens J. Mills, One Soul 
in Bodies Twain (1937), pp. 357-62. 

The Costly Whore 

The play has several times been attributed—unreasonably—to 
Mead. See Anon. 


PETER MEASE (Mase) 

1599-1649? 

Mease is known as a dramatist only from his signature, * Petrus 
Mease', to the dedication to Adrastus Parentans in B.M. MS. Add. 
10417. He was presumably the Peter Mease who matriculated as 
a sizar from Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1614 and was granted 
degrees of B.A., 1617/18, M.A., 1621, and B.D., 1628. He was 
ordained 23 September 1627 at the age of twenty-eight. He be¬ 
came a prebendary of Southwell in 1631 and, apparently, rector 
of Culmington in Shropshire. His will was proved in 1649. (Alumni 
Cantab . iii. 172.) 

Adrastus Parentans sive Vindicta Tragcedia (1619-26) 
MS.: B.M. Add. MS. 10417. 

The play is known only from the B.M. MS., the dedication of 
which is signed 'Petrus Mease'. The play is dated from a passage 
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in this dedication: 'Amplissimo literarum praesuli Lanceloto. 
Divina gratia Episcopo Wintoniensi: Regiae Majestati a san- 
ctioribus consiliis, &c.' The limits are fixed by Lancelot Andrewes's 
translation to the see of Winchester in 1618/19 and his death in 
1626. (Le Neve, Fasti Ecclesiae, iii. 18-19.) Moore Smith guesses 
that the play was performed at Jesus College because Mease was 
a Jesus man. (College Plays , p. 68, and M.L.R. iii [1908], 154.) He 
rejects the identification of Adrastus with the 'Comoedia' which 
William Beale said was being prepared at Jesus, 24 January 
1622/3 (see Ward, Fucus Histriomastix) , and which was apparently 
the play referred to in the college accounts of this year as 'y® 
comodie* ( College Plays , p. 68, and AT.S.C. 11. ii. 213), because 
Adrastus is a tragedy. 

The play is taken from Herodotus, as indicated in the manu¬ 
script, fol. 3: 'Argumentum ex Herodoti Clio/ The manuscript 
gives a cast of seven and a chorus. 

MEDCALF 

See Thomas Carleton. 

WILLIAM METHOLD 

A ghost name from J. Q. Adams’s incorrect expansion of the 
initials W. M. on the manuscript of William Mountford’s Launch¬ 
ing of the Mary , or the Seamans Honest Wife (q.v.). 

WILLIAM MEWE 
c. 1603-c. 1669 

Since Cambridge records show that Mewe was admitted as a 
pensioner at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 1 October 1618, he 
was probably bom somewhere about 1603. He was the son of 
William Mewe, of Eastington, Gloucestershire. He matriculated 
in 1618 and was granted degrees of B.A. 1622, M.A. 1626, and 
B.D. 1633. At Peterborough he was ordained deacon 22 July and 
priest 23 July 1627. From 1635 until about 1669 he was rector 
of Eastington, Gloucestershire. He was a member of the West¬ 
minster Assembly, and in 1650 he was called 1 a constant preacher*. 
(Alumni Cantab . iii. 181.) 

Besides Pseudomagi a, Mewe wrote The Robbing and Spoiling of 
Jacob and Israel considered and bewailed in a sermon preached . .. 
before the honourable House of Commons at the late solemn fast, 
November 2Q, 1643 (1643). 
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Pseudomagia (1626 or 1627 ?) 

MSS. : Emmanuel College, Cambridge, MS. 1. 3. 16 (item 3); 
Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. R. 17. 10; Folger Shakespeare 
Library MS. 420411. 

The first page of the Emmanuel College MS. gives the name of 
the author: 1 Avthore M ro Mewe./Cant. col: Eman.' and a dramatis 
personae almost identical with that in the Folger MS. Bound in 
the same manuscript and transcribed in very similar hands are 
Thomas Vincent's Paria and the anonymous Parthenia. 

The Folger MS. is part of a commonplace book, stamped 'I. B.' 
on the binding. The first item in the book is an English transla¬ 
tion of Roxana , which is signed ‘ I. B. Scrip tore*—presumably the 
I. B. of the binding—and Pseudomagia , which follows, is written 
in the same hand. Following these two pieces in the Folger MS. 
are an anonymous, untitled, pastoral play in English, Vincent's 
Paria (q.v.), a number of short essays, some accounts, the begin¬ 
ning of a transcript of Loyola , notes on events of 1628, 1633, and 
1638, a number of short miscellaneous items, and, in the midst of 
a series of blank pages, some accounts dated 6 May 1671. It is 
noteworthy that Roxana, Paria, and Loyola are all Cambridge 
plays and that the hand of Pseudomagia is that of the translation 
of Roxana signed ' I. B.' At the end of Pseudomagia is the attribu¬ 
tion: ' Authore: M ro : Mewe Colleg: Emlis.' On the first page of the 
play, immediately following the title, comes the following: 


SciENA est / in / Mantva. / Dramatis Personae. 


Pamelissa, 

Alonzi vxor. 

Serastus, 

Alonzi filius senior. 

Euphyander, 

Alonzi filius Junior. 

Viraldus, 

Senex nobilis Alonzi frater. 

Dorinda, 

Viraldi filia, Euphyandri Amafia. 

Ossecaster, 

Chyrurgus & Supporisita Serasti. 

Maquarella, 

Vxor Ossecastri & hospita Galhispangli. 

Asperina, 

Ossecastri filia. 

Galhispanglo, 

Exoticus linguaculus. 

Jusculino* 

Galhispangli servus. 

Alonzo, 

Dux Mantuae. 

Pseudonomata. 

Otho, 

Pseudomagus 

Francisco, 

Adolescens. 


Muti 

Servi 

Lictores. 
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Moore Smith conjectured that the play may have been acted at 
Emmanuel College about 1625. (College Plays, p. 94.) The place is 
suggested by the fact that Emmanuel was Mewe's college, and 
the date is presumably derived from the period of his Cambridge 
career. The date seems to me a bit too early, for 'M ro ' was not 
used indiscriminately at Cambridge, and Mewe did not take his 
M.A. until 1626. I know of no very good evidence for a terminus 
ad quern , but most of the Cambridge plays by prospective clergy¬ 
men were written before their authors took orders. Mewe's later 
career certainly does not suggest that he was more worldly than 
his fellows. Either 1626 or 1627, therefore, seems a more likely 
date than 1625. 

The play has frequently been called Pseudomasia in error. 


THOMAS MIDDLETON (Midleton) 

1580-1627 

Balch, Marston Stevens. The Dramatic Legacy of Thomas Middle- 
ton; A Study of the Use of His Plays from 1627 to 1800. Un¬ 
published Harvard Thesis, 1930. 

Bald, R. C. 'The Chronology of Middleton's Plays', M.L.R. 
xxxii (1937), 33-43. • 

-'Middleton's Civic Employments', Mod . Phil . xxxi (1933), 

65-78. 

-‘The Sources of Middleton's City Comedies', J.E.G.P. xxxiii 

(1934). 373-87- 

Bradford, Gamaliel. 'The Women of Middleton and Webster', 
Sewanee Review, xxix (1921), 14-29. 

Bullock, Helene B. ‘Thomas Middleton and the Fashion in Play¬ 
making', P.M.L'A. xlii (1927), 766-76. 

Christ, Karl. Quellenstudien zu den Dramen Thomas Middletons 

(1905). 

Christian, Mildred Gayler. 'An Autobiographical Note by Thomas 
Middleton', N . & Q. clxxv (1938), 259-60. 

-' Middleton's Acquaintance with the Merrie Conceited Jests 

of George Peek ', P.M.L.A. 1 (1935), 753-60. 

-'A Sidelight on the Family History of Thomas Middleton', 

Stud . Phil . xliv (1947), 490-6. 

Dunkel, Wilbur Dwight. 'Did Not Rowley Merely Revise Middle- 
ton?* P.M.L.A. xlviii (1935), 799-805. 

- The Dramatic Technique of Thomas Middkton in His Comedies 

of London Life (1925). 
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Eccles, Mark. ‘Middleton’s Birth and Education', R.E.S. vii 
(I93i). 431-41- 

Eliot, T. S. ‘Thomas Middleton', in For Lancelot Andrewes (1928), 
pp. 100-16. (Reprinted in later collections.) 

Fisher, Margery. ‘Notes on the Sources of Some Incidents in 
Middleton's London Plays', R.E.S. xv (1939), 283-93. 

Jung, Hugo. Das Verhdltnis Thomas Middleton's zu Shakspere 
(1904). 

Sykes, H. Dugdale. ‘Thomas Middleton's Early Non-Dramatic 
Work', N. & Q. cxlviii (1925), 435-8. 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A. Thomas Middleton {A Concise Biblio- 
grafihy ) (1940). 

Wiggin [Leonard], Pauline G. An Inquiry into the Authorship of 
the Middleton-Rowley Plays. Radcliffe College Monographs, 
No. 9 (1897). 

It was long assumed that Thomas Middleton was bom about 
1570, and his later career was considered accordingly. In 1931 
Professor Eccles published his evidence that the poet was the 
‘Thomas sonn of will: Middleton' baptized at St. Lawrence in the 
Old Jewry, 18 April 1580. (Loc. cit.) The names of his parents and 
his sister, which the playwright gave the heralds for the visitation 
of Surrey in 1623, fit nicely with the records of the family in the 
St. Lawrence registers to make the identification certain. Middle¬ 
ton’s father was a bricklayer who died in 1585/6, leaving a small, 
but by no means insignificant, estate to his wife and two children. 
(J. Q. Adams, ed., The Ghost of Lucrece by Thomas Middleton , 
p. xxiv, n. 5.) 

Since the date of Middleton's birth has been established as 
1580, it is apparent that he could have been none of the Thomas 
Middletons at the Inns of Court with whom he has been at 
various times identified. It is reasonably certain, however, that 
he was the Thomas Middleton of London, ‘pleb fil.', who matricu¬ 
lated at Queen's College, Oxford, in April 1598, aged eighteen, 
for Eccles has found that his signature at Subscription, 7 April 
1598, tallies exactly with the hand in the holograph Game at 
Chess manuscripts. (Op. cit., pp. 436-7.) Professor J. Q. Adams 
suggested (ed. cit., pp. xxvi-xxvii) that the story in the second 
edition of The Ant and the Nightingale: or Father Hubburds Tales, 
1604, of the poor young London scholar who went up to the 
University and began to write poetry there, was at least partly 
autobiographical. 

Middleton's early poems, the newly established birth-date now 
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shows, were really juvenilia: The Wisdom of Solomon Paraphrased , 
1597; Micro-Cynicon, 1599; and The Ghost of Lucrece , published 
1600 but probably composed 1596--8. (See J. Q. Adams, ed. cit., 
pp. xvi-xxi.) He was still quite young when, not later than 1602, 
he began writing plays; his first productions were for Philip 
Henslowe— Caesar*s Fall, or Two Shapes; The Chester Tragedy , or 
Randal, Earl of Chester ; an unnamed play; and a new prologue 
and epilogue for Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay . But about the 
same time he seems also to have written his first plays for boy 
companies— The Phoenix; The Family of Love; and perhaps 
Blurt, Master Constable . Presumably the young Middleton had left 
Oxford without a degree, for there is no record that he ever took 
one, and had come back to London to make his living with his pen. 
Some time before 1604, when their son, Edward, was born (see 
Bullen ed., i, p. xii, n. 1), Middleton married Maria, the sister of the 
actor and musician, Thomas Marbeck; since Thomas Marbeck had 
also been connected with the Admiral's men in 1602, Eccles 
suggests (op. cit., pp. 440-1) that Middleton’s meeting with his 
future wife came through his association with the Lord Admiral’s 
company. The idea is a pleasant one, though Philip Henslowe 
would seem better cast as Pandarus than as Cupid. 

Middleton’s real success as a playwright began with the series 
of plays—mostly London comedies—that he wrote for boy 
companies between about 1602 and 1608: The Phoenix ', The 
Family of Love', A Mad World, My Masters', Michaelmas Term', 
Your Five Gallants', A Trick to Catch the Old One; and perhaps 
The Puritan . After the decline of the boy companies he wrote 
for Prince Charles's (I) company The Roaring Girl with Dekker 
and, later, A Fair Quarrel with William Rowley. Rowley, whose 
collaborations with Middleton are among the most effective of the 
period, was a sharer in Prince Charles’s company. Middleton wrote 
A Chaste Maid in Cheapside for the Lady Elizabeth’s company, a 
troupe for which The Changeling and The Spanish Gypsy were 
later prepared. About 1615 Middleton began writing for the King’s 
company, and though he did not work exclusively for them, they 
produced at least as many of his plays as Paul's Boys had— 
More Dissemblers besides Women; The Witch; The Widow; The 
Mayor of Quinborough, or Hengist King of Kent; Anything for a 
Quiet Life; and A Game at Chess . 

As early as 1613 Middleton had begun to write shows for 
London civic dignitaries, with his Running Stream Entertainment 
for the election (not instalment) of Sir Thomas Middleton, and he 
did at least four others before his appointment as City Chronologer, 
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6 September 1620. (See Bullen, Works , i, pp. 1 -lii.) This post was 
profitable and must have taken a good part of his time. The 
original stipend was £ 6. 13s. 4 d. t but four months after Middle¬ 
ton's appointment it was raised to £10. The next year a freedom 
was granted him for his expenses, and the following year a second. 
In 1622 he received a gift of £15, in 1622/3 another of £ 20, in 1623 
another freedom and a reward of 20 marks. His duties are not 
known in detail, but Oldys's notes in his copy of Langbaine record 
the existence in 1735 of Middleton's manuscript Annales : 

A nnales: or a Continuation of Chronologie; conteyninge Passages 
and Occurrences proper to the Honno bIe Citty of London: Beginninge 
in the Yeare of our Lorde 1620. By Thomas Midleton then received 
by their Honno ble Senate as Chronologer for the Cittye. (Ibid., i, p. li.) 

This association with prominent members of the liveried com¬ 
panies probably led to Middleton’s frequent employment for the 
preparation of Lord Mayors' pageants and other civic shows; he 
did fifteen or more, most of them between his appointment as 
City Chronologer and his death in 1627. 

After his preparation of the sensational Game at Chess for the 
King's men in 1624, there was a strong possibility that Middleton 
would be made a scapegoat. The Privy Council sent for him, but 
reported that he had shifted out of the way. His son Edward was 
called, but there is no record of his testimony. (See Bald edition, 
A Game at Chess , pp. 161-6.) A late comment says that the 
dramatist was imprisoned, but there is no record to this effect. 
(Ibid., p. 166.) After this affair Middleton's play-writing was 
sharply curtailed, and possibly he had no more plays produced at 
all, though it seems likely to me that Women Beware Women was a 
late composition. 

Middleton appears to have been a resident of Newington for 
most of his adultdife. In a suit in Trinity Term, 1609, h e gave his 
residence as Newington Butts (H. N. Hillebrand, M.L.N. xlii 
[1927], 35-38); he is recorded as 'Thomas Midleton de Newington 
in com. Surrey' in the heralds' visitation of the county in 1623; 
and Dyce found the record of his burial in the parish church at 
Newington, 4 July 1627. In February 1627/8 his widow received 
a gift of 20 nobles from the city, but her place of residence is not 
recorded. (Alexander Dyce, ed., Works of Thomas Middleton , i, 
pp. xxxviii-xxxix.) 

As Dyce and Bullen noted, there are surprisingly few seven¬ 
teenth-century allusions to Middleton and his work; most of them 
occur in lists of dramatists. Jonson, apparently moved by no 
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fellow feeling because of their common bricklaying associations, 
told Drummond that Middleton was ‘ but a base fellow'. (Herford 
and Simpson, Ben Jonson, i. 137.) In Wits Recreations, 1640 
(B7 v ), there is an anonymous verse of six lines to him, beginning, 
‘Facetious Middleton thy witty Muse, / Hath pleased all*, and 
there are two or three incidental allusions to The Changeling and 
The Mayor of Quinborough. John Cotgrave took seventy-eight 
quotations from Middleton's plays in his English Treasury of Wit 
and Language, 1655 (see Bentley, Stud. Phil, xl [1943], 197), and 
this seems to be his most notable literary recognition in his own 
century. 


Collected Editions 

The Works of Thomas Middleton, edited by Alexander Dyce, 
5 vols. (1840). 

The Works of Thomas Middleton, edited by A. H. Bullen, 
8 vols. (1885-6). 

Anything for a Quiet Life (< c . 1621) 

Edition : F. L. Lucas, ed., The Complete Works of John Webster, 
4 vols. (1927), iv. 65-144. 

Dunkel, W. D. ‘The Authorship of Anything for a Quiet Life ', 
P.M.L.A. xliii (1928), 793-9. 

Fisher, Margery. ‘Notes on the Sources of Some Incidents in 
Middleton's London Plays’, R.E.S. xv (1939), 291-3. 
Linthicum, M. Channing. ‘Gingerline', Philological Quarterly, ix 
(1930), 212-13. 

Sykes, H. Dugdale. ‘A Webster-Middleton Play: “Anything for a 
Quiet Life"', in Sidelights on Elizabethan Drama (1924), pp. 
159-72. Reprinted from N. & Q., Twelfth Series, ix (1921), 
181-3, 202-4, 225-6, 300. 

1662. Any Thing For A Quiet Life. A Comedy, Formerly Acted at 
Black-Fryers, by His late Majesties Servants. Never before 
Printed. Written by Tho. Middleton, Gent . . . 1662. 

The fact that Anything for a Quiet Life was not published until 
1662 has encouraged critics and disintegrators to question the 
information set forth on the title-page. It is true enough that 
Francis Kirkman is not the ideal authority for facts concern¬ 
ing Jacobean and Caroline plays, but he was not necessarily 
ill-informed or dishonest, and in the absence of contradictory 
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external evidence his statements of fact are generally to be 
preferred to the impressionistic ‘ conclusions ' and parallel-passage 
‘evidence' of modem enthusiasts. Bullen, in his remarks on 
Anything for a Quiet Life in the introduction to his edition of the 
works of Middleton (i, pp. lxxxvii-lxxxviii), said, without citing 
evidence, * I suspect that the play in its present shape has been 
revised by another hand', and, noting that the character of Lady 
Cressingham seemed to him to be drawn in the manner of Shirley, 
concluded, ‘Perhaps Middleton left the play unfinished and 
Shirley completed it'. H. Dugdale Sykes decided (loc. cit.), with 
no external evidence whatever, of course, that most of the play 
must have been written by John Webster, and made his usual 
collection of passages containing words or phrases which Webster 
had once used or which are found in the Arcadia —evidently 
Webster's private quarry! Most of the passages are not parallel, 
and the words and phrases are by no means peculiar to Webster, 
but on the basis of such ‘evidence’ Sykes learnedly assigned to 
Webster a series of specific scenes making up most of the play. 
E. H. C. Oliphant wrote in general agreement with the method 
and conclusions, but solemnly recorded minor differences in his 
own clairvoyant conclusions. (N. & Q ., Twelfth Series, x [1922], 
11.) F. L. Lucas was completely taken in, and published the play 
in his edition of the works of John Webster, adding a number of 
equally unparallel passages. W. D. Dunkel (loc. cit.) reduced the 
method to absurdity by pointing out, in the scenes attributed to 
Webster, methods and characteristics typical of Middleton, as 
well as passages ‘ parallel' to Middleton's other plays. Dunkel was, 
however, afraid of the obvious conclusions about parallel passages 
to be drawn from his own work and only asserted (op. cit., p. 799): 

Since, from the evidence examined, the hand of Middleton is ap¬ 
parent in all the scenes except IV, i, ascribed by Mr. Sykes to Webster, 
it is fair to conclude that Anything for a Quiet Life is a typical comedy 
of London life by Thomas Middleton, but probably revised by John 
Webster. 

No significant evidence has been presented that Webster had 
anything to do with Anything for a Quiet Life. 

That the play was written in or shortly after 1621 is made 
fairly clear by a series of allusions to events of 1621 or two or three 
years before, cited by Lucas ( Works of John Webster , iv. 65) and 
accepted by R. C. Bald. (‘The Chronology of Middleton's Plays', 
M.L.R. xxxii [1937], 42.) Performance by the King's company at 
this time is not surprising, for Middleton had written at least 
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three plays for that troupe 1616-21— The Witch , The Widow , and 
The Mayor of Quinborough —and in 1624 he wrote one of their 
greatest successes, A Game at Chess. The title-page assignment of 
the play to Blackfriars may be correct, but by the time of the 
Restoration the Blackfriars instead of the Globe was almost 
always associated with the old King's company; the play sounds 
more like Globe than Blackfriars fare. 

The title of the play is evidently proverbial, but no occurrence 
of the proverb before Middleton's use of it has been cited, though 
it occurs in Heywood's Captives , licensed in 1624 (Act in, scene 3, 
line 101), and later. (See Morris Palmer Tilley, A Dictionary of the 
Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 

[1950], p. 379) 


The Bloody Banquet 

See Thomas Drue. 

Blurt , Master Constable 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 439, and Mark Eccles, ‘Middle- 
ton's Birth and Education', R.E.S. vii [1931], 434. 

Caesar's Fall , or Two Shapes 
(Lost) 

with Dekker, Drayton, Munday, and Webster 
See W. W. Greg, Henslowe's Diary, i. 166 and 167, and ii. 222. 

The Changeling (1622) 
with William Rowley 

Edition : M. W. Sampson, ed., Thomas Middleton (1915), pp. 
291-376 and 398-403. 

Baker, G. P. ‘A New Source of The Changeling\ Journal of 
Comparative Literature, i (1903), 87-88. 

Balch, Marston Stevens. The Dramatic Legacy of Thomas Middle- 
ton , Unpublished Harvard Thesis, 1930, pp. 677-745. 
Bradbrook, M. C. Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy 

(1935). pp- 213-24.234-6. 

Christ, Karl. QueUenstudien zu den Dramen Thomas Middletons 
( I 9 ° 5 ). PP- 88-100. 
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Eliot, T. S. 'Thomas Middletonin For Lancelot Andrewes (1928), 
pp. 100-7. 

Lloyd, Bertram. 'A Minor Source of "The Changeling”', Mod. 
Lang. Rev. xix (1924), 101-2. 

Mathews, Ernst G. ‘The Murdered Substitute Tale', Mod. Lang. 
Quart, vi (1945). 187-95. 

Wiggin [Leonard], Pauline G. An Inquiry into the Authorship of 
the Middleton-Rowley Plays (1897), pp. 42-52 and 56-58. 

1622, 7 May. ‘Licensed to be acted by the Lady Elizabeth's 
Servants at the Phoenix, May 7, 1622.' (Copied by Edmond 
Malone from the manuscript of Sir Henry Herbert's office- 
book on to the fly-leaf of his copy of the 1653 quarto of the play. 
See W. J. Lawrence, T.L.S., 29 November 1923, p. 820.) 

1623/4, 4 J an - ‘Upon the Sonday after, beinge the 4 of January 
1623, by the Queene of Bohemias company, The Changelinge, 
the prince only being there. Att Whitehall.' (Adams, Herbert , 

p- 51) 

1634/5, Mar. ‘In March he saw The Changeling and The Incon¬ 
stant Lady/ (E. M. Symonds, ‘The Diary of John Greene 
[1635-57]', English Historical Review, xliii [1928], 386.) 

1639, 10 Aug. ‘The Changeling:' is included in the list of plays 
protected by the Lord Chamberlain for the King and Queen's 
Young Company at the Cockpit. (See above, i. 330-1.) 

1652, 19 Oct. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered for his copy ‘a 
Comedie called y e Changeling, written by Rowley'. (Greg, 
Bibliography , i. 60.) 

1653. The Changeling: As it was Acted (with great Applause) at 
the Privat house in Drury-Lane, and Salisbury Court. 

( Thomas Midleton ,] 

and J Gent'. 

William Rowley. ) 

Never Printed before. London , Printed in the Year, 1653. 

1653. [A variant imprint gives Moseley's name and his shop.] 
<1659/60. In the repertory of Rhodes's company acting at the 
Cockpit, John Downes names ‘Changling'. He records that in 
these performances Betterton was especially applauded for his 
De Flores and Sheppy for his Changeling. (Roscius Anglicanus , 
Summers ed., pp. 17-19.) 

1660/1, 23 Feb. ‘Then by water to Whitefriars to the Play-house, 
and there saw ‘‘The Changeling,” the first time it hath been 
acted these twenty years, and it takes exceedingly.' (Diary of 
Samuel Pepys.) 
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i 662[-3?] In his accounts for plays seen ‘At the Cardinalls cap 
in Cambridge' Edward Browne lists ‘Changeling ...16'. 
(W. W. Greg, Gentleman’s Magazine , ccci [1906], 69-72. From 
B.M. MS. Sloane 1900.) 

1668. The Changeling: As it was Acted (with great Applause) 
by the Servants of His Royal Highness the Duke of York, at 
the Theatre in Lincolns-Inn Fields . . . 1668. [Another issue 
with a cancel A v ] 

Sir Henry Herbert's licence of The Changeling for performance 
by the Lady Elizabeth's company at the Phoenix, 7 May 1622, sets 
the approximate date of first performance of the play. Evidently 
a manuscript remained in the archives of the Phoenix or Cockpit 
theatre in Drury Lane, for the play was later acted there by Queen 
Henrietta's company—in whose performances William Robbins 
was famous as the Changeling (see above, ii. 401)—and still later 
it was performed in the same theatre by the King and Queen’s 
Young Company, or Beeston's Boys, for which troupe the Lord 
Chamberlain protected the play from other companies in 1639. 
(See above, i. 330-1.) But the play was also performed at the 
Salisbury Court, as the title-page of the 1653 quarto records, and 
a passage in The Careless Shepherdess seems to imply. (See above, 
ii. 540 and 541.) Apparently the displaced Queen Henrietta’s 
company performed The Changeling at the Salisbury Court theatre 
after they had been forced out of the Phoenix, an occurrence that 
may have provided one of the reasons for William Beeston to 
want his plays protected in 1639. 

The main plot of the play is derived from the first volume of 
John Reynolds’s Triumphs of God’s Revenge against the Crying 
and Execrable Sin of Murder, 1621. (See Christ, loc. cit.) Middleton 
and Rowley must have made use of this account very shortly 
after it was published, but they appear to have been even more 
prompt in their use of a minor source, Leonard Digges's transla¬ 
tion, Gerardo , the Unfortunate Spaniard, which was not entered 
in the Stationers' Register until 11 March 1621/2 (see Lloyd, loc. 
cit.), two months before their play was finished and licensed. 

It is usual to assign the comic scenes to Rowley and most of the 
scenes of the main plot to Middleton (see Wiggin, loc. cit.), a 
distribution which one would expect from Rowley's experience 
as a comedian. (See above, ii. 555-8.) It is not always noted that 
Rowley's part of the play seems to have had a greater seven¬ 
teenth-century appeal than Middleton's powerful scenes: the 
title derives from Rowley's scenes; the two actors associated with 
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the play before 1642, William Robbins and Timothy Reade (see 
above, ii. 547-9 an( i 540-1), were comedians; when Moseley 
licensed the play in 1652 he thought of it as a comedy; and even 
in the Restoration performances John Downes recalled not only 
the incomparable Betterton as De Flores but that Sheppy per¬ 
formed * several other Parts very well; But above all the Changling, 
with general Satisfaction’. ( Roscius Anglicanus , Summers ed., pp. 
18-19.) 

The play was not forgotten after the Restoration. William 
Hayley made it over into his Marcella , acted at both Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden in 1789. (See Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
ofW . Hayley , ed. J. Johnson [1823], i. 398.) A modem adaptation 
by S. A. Eliot, called The Loathed Lover was published in Little 
Theater Classics , vol. ii (1920). In its original form The Changeling 
has been reprinted in many nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
collections. 


A Chaste Maid in Cheapside 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 441. 

The Chester Tragedy , or Randal Earl of Chester 
(Lost) 

See W. W. Greg, Henslowe's Diary , i. 171, and ii. 225. 

Civitatis Amor 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 443-4. 

The Conqueror’s Custom , or The Fair Prisoner (?) , 
(Lost) 

This title, attributed to Thomas Middleton, is the first in a list 
of fifty-one found in a notebook of Abraham Hill (B.M. Add. 
MS. 2893) and discussed by Professor J. Q. Adams. ( Library , 
Fourth Series, xx [1939], 71-99.) Hill, who was bom in 1635 and 
died in 1721, was a man of means and a collector who was on 
friendly terms with other collectors; he left various notes and 
records about book purchases in his notebooks. (Ibid., pp. 71-73.) 
Since the sheet containing this list of manuscript plays contains 
also a list of printed plays, with publication dates running from 
1605 to 1677, Professor Adams deduced that the list must have 
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been made in or after 1677, and before 1703, when Hill retired 
from London. (Ibid., pp. 74-77.) 

Though most of the plays in Hill's list are now unknown—at 
least by his titles—there is reason to believe that they were 
mostly pre-Restoration plays. Note first the list as Adams gives 
it from Hill's manuscript: 


[1] The Conquerors custome or the fair prisoner Tho Middleton 

[2] The white Moor Tho Decker 

[3] Christianetta or Marriage & hanging goe by Chapman & 

destiny Brome 

[4] The wrongd Widows tragedy 

[5] The Lovers holiday or the Beare 

[6] All is not Gold that glisters 

[7] Look on me & Love me or marriage in the 

dark 

[8] The Witch of Edmonton Will. Sh 

[9] The painted Lady 

[10] Spanish preferment 

[11] disguises or love in disguise, a pettycoat Th. Decker 

voyage 

[12] mull sack or the looking glass the Bachelor or 

the Hawk 

[13] the Welch Embassador or a Comedy in dis- Tho Dekker 

guises 

[14] Your 5 gallants (is in print) 

[15] The Wandring Jew 

[16] a Citty shew on the L. Mayors day Tho Dekker 

[17] Roxolana or the Ambitious stepdame 

[18] Osman the Turk or the Ottoman custome 

[19] More then 9 days wonder Two constant women 

[20] The fatal banquet 

[21] Valentinian or Rapes Revenge 

[22] a match without money or the Wiues prise 

[23] The younger Brother or male Curtesan 

[24] the widdow captain 

[25] the white witch of Westminster or Love in 

a Lunacy 

[26] the Dutch painter & the french brawle 

[27] a Gentleman no Gentleman a metamorphosed 

Courtier 

Actors Eustace, frampole, friswood &c 

[28] Philip of macedon 

[29] the Triumph of Jnnocence 

[30] a Christmas tale or the Knight & the Cobbler Philip Lane 

[31] a Court Purge 

[32] The Cloudy Queen & singing moor. (2 Copies) 
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[33] The City night cap. 

[34] Tereus with a pastoral 

M. A 

Actors. Agnostus Eupathus &c 

Actors Mufti Nassuf &c 


[35] the 2 Spanish Gentlemen 

[36] Challenge for beauty (is in print) 

[37] The unfaithfull wife 

[38] a way to make a knaue honest. 

Tho Heywood 

[39] the ambitious brother 

[40] Mustapha 

G. Buc 

[41] the noble husbands 

Henry Glap- 

Actors Cataloche le dirard &c 

thor[ne] 

[42] the widdows prise or the woman Captain 

[43] Believe it is so & tis so 

[44] the Lovers holyday 

[45] Loves infancy 

[46] The marriage night 

[47] the tragedy of Tomerania 

[48] the false friend 

[49] Tradeways Tragedy 

[50] Pandorae Pyxis > 

[51] Aleumista j 

Th. Decker 

The first suggestion that the list is largely made up of pre- 


Restoration plays is found in the authors named by Hill—all the 
recognizable ones are Jacobean and Caroline, and M. A. and 
Philip Lane may be too, though neither is identifiable now. The 
same suggestion that this is primarily a list of early-seventeenth- 
century plays arises from an examination of the identifiable 
titles. Numbers 3, 6, 8, 13, 14, 18, 21, 23, 26, 33, 36, 40, 42, 46, 
and 48 are known from other sources. All except two, Mustapha 
and The Marriage Night , belong to the years before the closing 
of the theatres, and of those two Mustapha may as well refer to 
Fulke Greville’s play, published in 1609, as to Roger Boyle’s, 
published in 1668. Only two titles, All Is Not Gold That Glisters 
and The Disguises , from Henslowe's diary, may be Elizabethan. 
Both the titles and the authors, then, suggest that the manuscripts 
which Hill saw were largely those of Jacobean and Caroline plays. 

For the attribution of The Conqueror's Custom or The Fair 
Prisoner to Middleton we have only Hill's authority. Of his other 
attributions, one, Shakespeare, is wrong; one, Heywood’s Chal¬ 
lenge for Beauty , is evidently right; another, Brome’s Christianetta , 
corresponds in part to the Stationers' Register attribution; the 
attribution of The Welsh Ambassador to Dekker is probably 
right; and all the rest are otherwise unknown. 
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A Courtly Masque 
See The World Tossed at Tennis. 

Cupid 

See Masque of Cupid. 

A Fair Quarrel (1615 ?-i7) 
with William Rowley 

Edition : M. W. Sampson, ed., Thomas Middleton (1915), pp. 
201-90 and 392-8. 

Bowers, Fredson Thayer. 'Middleton's Fair Quarrel and the 
Duelling Code', J.E.G.P. xxxvi (1937), 40-65. 

Christ, Karl. Quellenstudien zu den Dr amen Thomas Middletons 
(1905), pp. 36-46- 

Price, George R. ‘The First Edition of A Faire QuarrelT , Library, 
Fifth Series, iv (1949), 137-41. 

Wiggin [Leonard], P. G. An Inquiry into the Authorship of the 
Middleton-Rowley Plays (1897), pp. 29-39. 

1617. A Faire Quarrell. As it was Acted before the King and 
diuers times publikely by the Prince his Highnes Seruants. 
Written 

rBy Thomas Midleton\ r . 

(and William Rowley.) CjentL 

. . . 1617. 

1617. A Faire Quarrell. With new Additions of M r . Chaughs and 
Trimtrams Roaring, and the Bauds Song. Neuer before Printed. 
As it was Acted before the King , by the Prince his Highnesse 
Seruants. 

f Written by Thomas MidletonA r 
(and William Rowley. I Uent ’ 

. . . 1617. 

c. 1619-20. 'A ffaire Quarrell' appears in a list of plays on waste- 
paper of the Revels Office, probably dating about 1619 or 1620. 
It has been plausibly suggested that the plays of the list were 
being considered for court performance. (See Marcham, Revels , 
p. 15, and Chambers, R.E.S . i [1925], 484.) 

1621, 2 Sept. S.R, Thomas Dewe had assigned over to him # by 

(8115044) cc 
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Iohn Trundle these 2 play bookes followinge at a full court 
holden this Day. 

A faire quarrell. Greenes Tu quoque.' 

(Greg, Bibliography , i. 32.) 

1622. A Faire Quarrell. With new Additions of M. Chaughs and 
Trimtrams Roaring, and the Bauds Song. As it was Acted 
before the King, by the Prince his Highttesse Seruants. 

(Written by Thomas MidletonA r 
land William Rowley . I Lrent ’ 

. . . 1622: 

1627, 3 Dec. S.R. William Washington entered for his copies 'by 
Consent of a full Court all the [14] Copies hereafter mencSned, # 
w ch were formerly Entred to Iohn Helme, and Thomas Dewe, 
and nowe assigned o 3 vnto him by Anne Helme . . . [10] A 
faire quarrell'. (Greg, Bibliography , i. 36.) 

1628, 21 May. S.R. Mr. Fletcher had assigned to him by William 
Washington ' all his estate right tytie and interest wch he hath 
in the [12] Copies here after mencSned wch were formerlye 
assigned vnto him by Anne Helme. vizt... [8] A faire quarrell'. 
(Ibid.) 

1639, 10 Aug. ‘A fayre quarrell:' is one of the plays protected by 
the Lord Chamberlain on this date for the King and Queen's 
Young Company at the Cockpit. (See above, i. 330-1.) 
i 662[-3 ?] Edward Browne paid 2s. 6 d. to see 'The fair quarrell' 
'At the Kings Armes Norwich'. (W. W. Greg, Gentlemans 
Magazine , ccci [1906], 69-72, from B.M. MS. Sloane 1900.) 

William Rowley, Middleton's collaborator in A Fair Quarrel , 
had been a leading member of the Duke of York-Prince Charles's 
(I) company since 1609 or earlier (see above, ii. 555-8), and it is 
not surprising that the play was prepared for his troupe. The 
theatre in which Prince Charles’s company acted A Fair Quarrel 
is not clear, since both the precise date of the first performance 
and the house which the company occupied during the years 
1615-17 are uncertain; it was probably not the Curtain, as often 
asserted, but more likely the Hope or the Red Bull, depending 
on the date of the performance. (See above, i. 198-203.) In the 
period 1619-22 Prince Charles's company acted at the Phoenix 
or Cockpit in Drury Lane under the management of Christopher 
Beeston (see above, i. 202-5), and it was doubtless this association 
which brought the prompt manuscript of the play into the hands 
of Beeston and enabled his son and successor, William Beeston 
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(see above, ii. 370-4), to have it protected in 1639 as part of the 
repertory of the company then performing at the Phoenix, the 
King and Queen's Young Company or Beeston’s Boys. If the play 
was still in active repertory at the Phoenix in 1639, one would 
guess that it had probably been performed by the intermediate 
companies at that theatre, Lady Elizabeth’s men and Queen 
Henrietta’s men, but there are no records. 

The title-page indicates that the play had been acted at court 
and in public before it was printed in 1617, but there is little 
evidence to show how long before. Sampson thought (ed. cit., p. 
202) that the reference to saltpetre men in the first scene indicated 
composition after the Earl of Worcester’s saltpetre patent was 
granted 13 March 1616/17, but there were saltpetre men before 
that date, and there is no reference in the scene to a new commis¬ 
sion. Professor Bald’s reasons for dating, the play 1615 or 1616 
are extraordinarily vague. (M.L.R. xxxii [1937], 40.) Sir Edmund 
Chambers does not discuss the play in The Elizabethan Stage , but 
his omission implies that he thought it later than 1616. The 
presence of the title in the list of plays on Revels Office waste- 
paper is not helpful, since the scraps were not dated, and the best 
conjectural date for them falls after the publication of A Fair 
Quarrel. The date of the performance before the King noted on 
the title-page is unknown, but King James would have been 
particularly interested in the principal action of the play, with 
its suggested condemnation of hasty duels. This subject seems 
to have been of more than usual interest 1613-16 (see Baldwin 
Maxwell, Studies in Beaumont , Fletcher, and Massinger , pp. 84-106; 
Sampson, ed. cit., pp. 25-26; and Bowers, loc. cit.), and one can 
only suggest that playwrights were more likely to have followed 
than to have led the vogue. First production of the play some time 
in the two years preceding publication seems likely, but it could 
have been earlier. 

No source for the play has been identified, though Langbaine 
said that ‘The Plot of Fitz-allen , Russel and Jane , is founded, as 
I suppose, on some Italian Novel. . . . That part of the Physitian 
tempting Jane , and then accusing her, is founded on a Novel of 
Cynthio Giraldi : See Dec. 4. Nov. 5.’ (An Account of the English 
Dramatick Poets , pp. 371-2.) 

The second issue of the play has a new title-page, advertising 
the roaring of Chaugh and Trim tram and the bawd’s song, and 
three new leaves with the new material after the fourth act. (See 
Greg, Bibliography, ii. 495.) This hastily added and advertised 
material suggests that at the time of publication the scene was 
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both new and popular. Both issues have the epistle to ‘Robert 
Grey Esquire, one of the Grooms of his Highnesse Bed-Chamber', 
signed ‘William Rowley', and rather familiar in tone. Perhaps 
Rowley as leader of the Prince's company had dealings with Grey 
about court performances before the company's patron. 

Miss Wiggin (loc. cit.) assigns to Rowley the scenes of the under¬ 
plot of the play and 1. 1, which starts both plots; to Middleton 
she assigns all the rest of the scenes in the main plot. Such a 
division is about what one would expect from a collaboration of 
an experienced dramatist like Middleton with a comedian like 
William Rowley. 


The Family of Love 
See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 440-1. 

Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay 
See W. W. Greg, ed., Henslowe’s Diary, i. 172, and ii. 149. 

A Game at Chess (1624) 

MSS.: Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. O. 2. 66; Huntington 
Library, MS. E L 34 B. 17; B.M. MS. Lansdowne 690; Bodleian 
Library, MS. Malone 25; Folger Shakespeare Library MS. 
410924; Folger Shakespeare Library MS. 7043. 

Edition : R. C. Bald, ed., A Game at Chesse by Thomas Middle- 
ton (1929). 

Bald, R. C. “‘Assembled" Texts', Library, Fourth Series, xii 
(1931), 243-8. 

-‘An Early Version of Middleton's ‘‘Game at Chesse"', 

M.L.R . xxxviii (1943), 177-80. 

-‘ ‘‘A game at Chesse" ', T.L.S., 17 May 1928, p. 379. 

-‘A New Manuscript of Middleton's "Game at Chesse"', 

M.L.R. xxv (1930), 474-8. 

Moore, John Robert. ‘The Contemporary Significance of Middle¬ 
ton's Game at Chesse *, P.M.L.A. 1 (1935), 761-8. 

Morris, E. C. ‘The Allegory in Middleton's A Game at Chesse *, 
Englische Studien , xxxviii (1907), 39-52. 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A. ‘A Middleton Forgery', Phil. Quart . 
xii (1933). 33-36. 

W[ilson], J. D[over]. [Review of R. C, Bald’s edition], Library, 
Fourth Series, xi (1930), 105-16. 
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Wright, Louis B. 1 “A Game at Chess''', T.L.S., 16 February 
1928, p. 112. 

[The number of contemporary references to this play is so 
phenomenally large, and they are nearly all so easily available 
m Bald's edition, that the usual practice of quotation in full 
has here been abandoned; some quotations are given only by 
date and reference to Bald, and others are reduced.] 

1624,12 June. "'A new play called A Game at Chesse , written by 
Middleton" was licensed by Sir Henry Herbert, June 12. 1624. 
So his Office-Book MS.' (A manuscript note by Edmond 
Malone in his copy of the third edition of the play in the Bod¬ 
leian. F. P. Wilson, Library, Fourth Series, vii [1927], 209.) 

1624, 7 Aug. ‘There is a new play called the Game at Chess 
("Chestes") acted yesterday and to-day, which describes 
Gondomar and all the Spanish proceedings very boldly and 
broadly, so that it is thought that it will be called in and the 
parties punished.* (Bald edition, p. 159, from letter of George 
Lowe to Sir Arthur Ingram, Hist . MSS. Com., Report on MSS . 
in Various Collections, viii. 27.) 

1624, 10 Aug. ‘The actors whom they call here ‘‘ the King's men" 
have recently acted, and are still acting, in London a play that 
so many people come to see, that there were more than 3000 
there on the day that the audience was smallest. There was 
such merriment, hubbub and applause that even if I had been 
many leagues away it would not have been possible for me not 
to have taken notice of it.. . . The subject of the play is a game 
of chess, with white houses and black houses, their kings and 
other pieces, acted by the players, and the king of the blacks 
has easily been taken for our lord the King, because of his 
youth, dress and other details. The first act, or rather game was 
played by their ministers, impersonated by the white pieces, 
and the Jesuits, by the black ones. Here there were remarkable 
acts of sacrilege and, among other abominations, a minister 
summoned St Ignatius from hell, and when he found himself 
again in the world, the first thing he did was to rape one of his 
female penitents; in all this, these accursed and abominable 
men revealed the depths of their heresy by their lewd and 
obscene actions. The second act was directed against the Arch¬ 
bishop of Spalato, at that time a white piece, but afterwards 
won over to the black side by the Count of Gondomar, who, 
brought on to the stage in his litter almost to the life, and 
seated on his chair with a hole in it (they said), confessed all 
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the Leacherous actions with which he had deceived and soothed 
the king of the whites, and, when he discussed the matter of 
confession with the Jesuits, the actor disguised as the Count 
took out a book in which were rated all the prices for which 
henceforwards sins were to be forgiven. . . . The last act ended 
with a long, obstinate struggle between all the whites and the 
blacks, and in it he who acted the Prince of Wales heartily beat 
and kicked the ‘Count of Gondomar' into Hell, which con¬ 
sisted of a great hole and hideous figures; and the white king 
[drove] the black king and even his queen [into Hell] almost as 
offensively. All this has been so much applauded and enjoyed 
by the mob that here, where no play has been acted for more 
than one day [consecutively], this one has already been acted 
on four, and each day the crowd is greater. ... I report, Sir, 
that when I had received a statement of the shamelessness of 
the actors, I dispatched the language-secretary to the King of 
England, who is at present forty miles away, where he is 
feasting and fawning upon the French Ambassador, with a 
letter in the following terms: . . . 

I do not expect a reply until the 23rd or 24th of this month 
as the King of England is some distance away, ... It cannot 
be pleaded that those who repeat and hear these insults are 
merely four rogues because during these last four days more 
than 12,000 persons have all heard the play of A Game at Chess , 
for so they call it, including all the nobility still in London. 
All these people come out of the theatre so inflamed against 
Spain that, as a few Catholics have told me who went secretly 
to see the play, my person would not be safe in the streets; 
others have advised me to keep to my house with a good guard, 
and this is being done.' (Don Carlos Coloma to the Count- 
Duke of Olivares, a letter in the Spanish archives at Madrid. 
Translated in Edward M. Wilson and Olga Turner, ‘ The Spanish 
Protest against A Game at Chess \ M.L.R. xliv [1949], 476-82.) 

1624, 12 Aug. ‘His Ma tie hath receaued informaCon from the 
Spanish Ambassador of a very scandalous Comedie acted 
publickly by the King's Players, wherein they take the boldnes 
... to represent on the Stage the persons of his Ma tle , the King 
of Spaine, the Conde de Gondomar, the Bishop of Spalato &c. 
His Ma tie ... wonders much both at the boldnes nowe taken by 
that companie, and alsoe that it hath ben permitted to bee so 
acted.... His Ma*s pleasure is that yo r LLp* psently call before 
yo u as well the Poett, that made the comedie, as the Comedians 
that acted it, And upon examinafon of them to comit them, or 
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such of them as yo u shall find most faultie, unto prison, if yo u 
find cause, or otherwise take securitie for their forthcominge. 

. . .' (Bald ed., pp. 159-60, from a letter of Secretary Conway 
to the Privy Council, State Papers , Dorn., James I, vol. clxxi, 
No. 39.) 

1624, 13 Aug. Letter of the Florentine ambassador concerning 
the play. (Bald ed., pp. 160-1, from B.M. Add. MS. 27962. c., 
p. 189.) 

1624, 14 Aug. 1 Yet we have now these ten dayes a new play here, 
the plot whereof is a game of Chesse, under w c h the whole 
Spanish businesse is ripped up to the quicke, and Gondomar 
brought on the stage in his chayre, w ch fecheth skomers so 
well that the players have gotten ioo li the day knowing ther 
time cannot be long.' (Bald ed., p. 161, from letter of Sir 
Francis Nethersole to Ambassador Carleton, State Papers , Dom ., 
James I, vol. clxxi, Aug. 1624, No. 49.) 

1624, >18 Aug. ‘I have shown Your Excellency's letter to His 
Majesty, who is much astonished at the great insolence and 
boldness which, as Your Excellency states, the actors have 
committed, and which His Majesty so much regrets, that Your 
Excellency may rest assured that justice will be done in this 
matter with the proper publicity, and to this end I have been 
ordered to write most particularly to the Lords of the Council 
so that they may proceed to the examination of the fact and 
to the execution of justice, so that Your Excellency may be 
assured that as [His] Majesty has ordered me to do this on his 
behalf, complete satisfaction and content will be given in 
everything.’ (Undated copy of letter from Secretary Conway 
to Don Carlos Coloma in Madrid Archives. Translation by 
Edward M. Wilson and Olga Turner, M.L.R. xliv [1949], 481.) 

1624, 18 Aug. ‘As I informed Your Excellency last week, I sent 
the language-secretary to the King of England, and he returned 
on Saturday with Secretary Conway's reply, a translation of 
which is enclosed. It remains to be seen whether the punish¬ 
ment that will be given to the actors and author of the play 
will prove that the [King's] indignation against them is 
genuine. The fact is that this play has run for nine days, to the 
general applause of bad men and to the grief of those whose 
intentions are sound, who already thought that we had suffi¬ 
cient cause for complaint in the barbarism and vile behaviour 
of these people without this additional insult.' (Don Carlos 
Coloma to the Count-Duke Olivares, in the Spanish Archives 
at Madrid. Translation, ibid., p. 482.) 
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1624, 18 Aug. 1 A warrant directed to Ralph Robinson one of the 
Messengers of his Ma ts : Chamber to bring Middleton before 
theire LLopp* to Answer &c./' (Bald edition, p. 161, from Privy 
Council Register, James I, vi. 424; printed in Malone Soc. Col . 
i. 380.) 

1624, 19 Aug. ‘The players were yesterday called before some of 
the LL of y e Counsell who met here for that purpose by whom 
they are forbidden to play any more at all till they may be 
licensed agayne by his Ma*y, and must appeare agayne at his 
retume from his Progresse, lor w ch they have put in bonds/ 
(Bald edition, p. 161, from letter of Sir Francis Nethersole to 
Ambassador Carleton, State Papers, Dom., James I, vol. clxxi, 
Aug. 1624, No. 60.) 

1624, 20 Aug. Letter of the Florentine ambassador concerning the 
suppression. (Bald ed., p. 161, from B.M. Add. MS. 27962. c, 
p. 191.) 

1624, 20 Aug. Letter of the Venetian ambassador concerning the 
play. (Bald ed., p. 162, from C.S.P., Venetian, 1623-25, No. 557.) 

1624, 21 Aug. A letter from the Privy Council to Secretary Conway 
reports: \ .. touching the suppressing of a Scandalous Comedie, 
Acted by the Kings Players, We haue called before vs some 
of the principall Actors & demanded of them by what lycence 
and Authoritie, they have p’sumed to Act the same, in answere 
wherevnto they produced a Booke being an Orriginall and 
perfect Coppie thereof (as they affirmed) seene and allowed by 
S r Henry Herbert k* M r of the Reuells vnder his owne hand, 
and subscribed in the last page of the said Booke. . . . The 
Poett they tell vs is one Middleton who shifting out of the way, 
and not attending the Board w th the rest, as was expected We 
have giuen warrant to a Messeng r for the Apprehending of him. 
To those that were before vs we gave a sound and sharpe re¬ 
proof! making them sensible of his Ma u high displeasure herein, 
giving them straight Charg and Comand that they presume not 
to act the said Comedie any more, nor that they suffer any 
Plaie or Enterlude whatsoever to be acted by them or any of 
their Company, ontill his Ma ts pleasure be furder knowne ... we 
have thought it our duties for his Ma u Cleare informacon, to 
send herew th all the Booke it selfe subscribed as aforesaid by 
the M r of the Revells, that soe either yo r selfe . . . may see the 
passages themselues out of the Orriginall, and call S r Henry 
Herbert before yo u to know a reason of his lycensing thereof*. 
(Bald ed., pp. 162-3, from the Privy Council Register as printed 
in M.S.C. i. 380-1.) 
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1624, 21 Aug.' I doubt not but you have heard of our famous play 
of Gondomar, w ch hath been followed w th extraordinarie con¬ 
course, and frequented by all sorts of people old and younge.... 

I am not so sowre or severe but that I wold willingly have 
attended her [to a performance of A Game at Chess ], but that I 
could not sit so long, for we must have ben there before one 
o'clocke at farthest to find any roome. they counterfeited his 
person to the life, w th all his graces and faces, and had gotten 
(they say) a cast sute of his apparell for the purpose, w th his 
Lytter . . . but the worst is in playeing him, they played some¬ 
body els, for w ch they are forbidden to play that or any other 
play till the K 8 pleasure be further known; and they may be glad 
yf they can so scape scot-free: the wonder lasted but nine 
dayes, for so long they played yt.' (Bald ed., pp. 163-4, from 
a letter of John Chamberlain to Ambassador Carleton, State 
Papers , Dom. t James /, vol. clxxi, Aug. 1624, No. 66.) 

1624, 27 Aug. . . his [the King's] pleasure is, that yo r LLp 8 
examine by whose direccon, and applicacon the personnating 
of Gondomar, and others was done. And that beinge found out, 
that partie or parties to bee severely punished. His Ma tic beinge 
unwillinge for ones sake, and only fault to punish the innocent 
or utterly to ruine the Companie.’ (Bald ed., p. 164, Secretary 
Conway to the Privy Council, from State Papers , Dom., James /, 
vol. clxxi, Aug. 1624, No. 75.) 

1624, 27 Aug. Xomplaynt being made unto his Ma*y against y* 
Company of his Comedians for Acting publiquely a Play knowne 
by the name of a Game at Chesse. . . . After examinaccon, that 
hon ble Board [i.e., the Privy Council] thought fitt not onely to 
interdict them y e playing of that play, but of any other also 
vntill his Ma*y: should give way unto them; And for their 
obedience herevnto they weare bound in 300 11 bondes. which 
punishment they had suffered (as his Ma*y Conceived) a Compe¬ 
tent tyme; upon their petiCon delivered here unto hym, it 
pleased his Ma*y to comaund mee to lett yo r Lop : to impart to y« 
rest of that hon ble Board. That his Ma*y; nowe Conceives y* 
punishment . . . such, as . . . they Cannot longer vndergo. In 
ComiseraCon therefore of those his poore servants, his Ma*y: 
would have their LLp # : Connive at any Common play lycenced 
by authority, that they shall act as before; As for this of y e 
Game at Chesse, that it bee not onely antiquated and sylenced, 
but y c Players bound as formerly they weare, and in that poynt 
onely never to Act it agayne; Yet notwithstanding that my 
LL proceed in their disquisiCon to fynd out y« originall roote 
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of this offence, whether it sprang from y e Poet, Players, or both, 
and to Certefy his Ma^/ (Bald ed., pp. 164-5. Letter of the 
Earl of Pembroke to the President of the Council, from B.M. 
Egerton MS. 2623, fol. 28.) 

1624, 27 Aug. Letter of the Venetian ambassador telling of 
silencing the players. (Bald ed., pp. 165-6, from C. 5 .P., 
Venetian , 1623-3, No. 568.) 

1624, 30 Aug. ‘A warrant ... to bring one Midleton sonne to 
Midleton the Poet before theire LloP 8 : to answer &c./' (Bald ed., 
p. 166, from Privy Council Register, James I, vi. 429; printed 
M. 5 .C. i. 381.) 

1624, 30 Aug. ‘This daie Edw. Middleton of London gent, being 
formerly sent for by warrant from the Board tendred his 
Appearance, w ch for his Indempnitie is here entred into the 
Register of Councell Causes nevertheless he is enioyned to 
attend the Board till he be discharged by Order from their 
Iopp®:/' (Bald ed., p. 166, from Privy Council Register, James I, 
vi. 429; printed M.S.C . i. 381.) 

N.D. [1624 or 1625]. [Engraved title.] A Game at Chaess as it was 
Acted nine days to gether at the Globe on the banks side . 

N.D. [1624 or 1625]. [Engraved title.] A Game at Chaess as it was 
Acted nine days to gether at the Globe on the banks side . [See 
Greg, Bibliography, ii. 564, for evidence that this is a separate 
edition.] 

1625. [Another issue with a cancel title ‘Printed. 1625/] 

N.D. [1625 ?] [Engraved title.] A Game at Chesse as It hath bine 
sundrey times Acted at The Globe on the Banck side Ghedruckt in 
Lydden by Ian Masse. 

N.D. ‘After nyne dayse wherein I have heard some of the acters 
say they tooke fiveteene hundred Pounde the Spanish faction 
being prevalent gott it supprest the chiefe actors and the Poett 
Mr. Thomas Middleton that writt it committed to prisson where 
hee lay some Tyme and at last gott oute upon this petition 
presented to King James 

A harmles game: coyned only for delight 

was playd betwixt the black house and the white 

the white house wan: yet stille the black doth bragge 

they had the power to put mee in the bagge 

use but your royall hand. Twill set mee free 

Tis but removing of a man thats mee/ 

(Bald ed., p. 166, from a manuscript note in an old hand in a 
copy of the quarto in the Dyce Collection. Tannenbaum, op. cit., 
thought this note a forgery.) 
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1654/5, 15 Mar. S.R. John Stafford and William Gilbertson 
entered as their copies by assignment from Martha Harrison, 
widow, seven books, including ‘The Game att Chesse'. (Greg, 
Bibliography , i. 63. Greg doubts if this entry concerned the play, 
and Bald [edition, p. 32] concedes that it may have referred to 
a pamphlet.) 

As the unexampled number of contemporary references show, 
this play was a high point of theatrical success in its time. No 
earlier play is known to have had such a long initial run in London, 
and only a few others make any comparable claim before the 
Restoration. (See above, i. 13, n. 2.) The King's men were evi¬ 
dently proud of their success, in spite of the punishment it brought 
them, for they were smugly referring to it a couple of months 
later in the prologue to Rule a Wife and Have a Wife (see above, 
i. 13-14), and references to A Game at Chess occur in a number of 
plays in the years following. Two years after the production, in 
Jonson's Staple of News , after alluding in ill. 2 to the death of 
William Rowley, who played the Archbishop of Spalatro in the 
play (see above, ii. 557), the lines continue : 

Lie. What newes of Gundomar ? Tho. A second Fistula , 

Or an excoriation (at the least) 

For putting the poore English-play , was writ of him, 

To such a sordid vse, as (is said) he did. 

Of cleansing his posterior's. 

Lest later readers should miss the allusion, Jonson has added in 
the edition of 1631 the marginal note,' Gundomar s vse of the game 
at Chesse, or Play so called '. Again in 1629 Richard Brome wrote 
lines in his Northern Lass for the King’s men to refer to their 
great success. To a character disguised as a Spaniard, the Justice 
says: 

you are a goodly man of outward parts, and except it were the black 
Knight himselfe, or him with the Fistula, the proprest man I haue 
seene of your Nation. (1632 ed., v. 9.) 

William Heminges, the son of the grand old man of the King's 
company, remembered the renown of A Game at Chess when he 
wrote his Elegy on Randolph's Finger about 1632, and noted that 
the Puritans feared Ben Jonson, 

But Middleton thay seemd much to Adore 
fors learned Excercise gaynst Gundomore. 

(G. C. Moore Smith, ed., lines 185-6.) 
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Nearly forty years later William.Davenant, who had written a 
number of plays for the King's company in his younger days, 
remembered the players’ astonishing run in Middleton's play and 
had the Tire-woman say in The Play-House to Be Let , 'There's 
such a crowd at door, as if we had / A new Play of Gundamar' 
(1 Works [1673], ii. 73.) 

Clearly it was not the subtlety or profundity of A Game at Chess 
which made it such a sensational hit in August 1624. It is a lurid 
bit of anti-Spanish, anti-Catholic propaganda, which was licensed 
by Sir Henry Herbert 12 June 1624 but not performed until 
nearly two months later when it opened at the Globe on 6 August 
—perhaps the players were waiting until the King was off on a 
progress in the Midlands. Middleton and the players were ex¬ 
ploiting the violent anti-Spanish and anti-Catholic feeling that 
had reached a climax the previous autumn when Prince Charles 
returned from Spain without the Spanish bride the nation had 
feared. (See Gardiner, v. 128-9.) The play is partly an allegory of 
recent affairs, partly a dissemination of scandals against the 
Catholics and especially the Jesuits. The White King is King 
James; the White Knight, Prince Charles; the White Duke, the 
Duke of Buckingham; the White Bishop, Archbishop Abbot; 
the White Queen, probably the Church of England; the White 
Queen’s pawn, probably the Earl of Middlesex. In the Black House, 
the Black King is Philip IV of Spain; the Black Duke, Philip's 
minister Olivares; the Black Bishop, the Father General of the 
Jesuits; the Black Queen, probably the Church of Rome; the Black 
Knight is the hated Gondomar; and the Fat Bishop is the Arch¬ 
bishop of Spalatro. (See Bald edition, pp. 5-12.) The sub-plot 
of the pawns of the White Queen, Black Queen, and Black 
Bishop is not so precisely allegorical; though Professor E. C. 
Morris (loc. cit.) thought it dealt with the Thirty Years' War, 
much of it is simply a retailing of current anti-Catholic stories. 
These stories and facts came from a number of pamphlets listed 
by Bald (pp. 12-16), the chief of which were Thomas Scott's 
Vox Populi, 1620, and The Second Part of Vox Populi, 1624, 
Thomas Robinson's The Anatomic of the English Nunnerie at 
Lisbon , 1622, and, for particular facts, A Declaration of the 
Variance between the Pope and the Segniory of Venice , 1606, and 
Newes from Rome: Spalato*s Doom , 1624. Professor Bald also finds 
a device imitated from Rowley's A Shoemaker a Gentleman, and a 
scene derived from Macbeth (op. cit., pp. 13 and 16), but the 
Macbeth indebtedness seems dubious to me. 

Of the various manuscripts of the play, the Trinity College one 
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is in the hand of the author, and the Huntington MS. has been 
completed and corrected by him (Bald ed., p. 32); the B.M. MS., 
the Bodleian MS., and Folger 410924 are in the hand of Ralph 
Crane, who transcribed other plays of the King's company. 
(Ibid., pp. 27-29, and M.L.R . xxxviii [1943], 177-80.) Folger 
410924 is dated 13 August 1624. A number of the more interesting 
variants in these manuscripts are discussed by Bald. All the 
quartos give a fuller text of the play than any of the manuscripts. 
(Bald ed., p. 36, and M.L.R. articles.) 

Hengist , King of Kent 
See Middleton, The Mayor of Quinborough. 

The Honest Whore, Part I 
with Thomas Dekker 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 294-5. 

Honourable Entertainments (1620-1) 

Bald, R. C. 'Middleton's Civic Employments', Mod. Phil, xxxi 

(1933). 76-78- 

Hazlitt, William Carew. Supplements to the Third and Final 
Series of Bibliographical Collections and Notes 1474-1700 (1889), 

p. 68. 

1621. Honorable Entertainments, Compos’de for the Seruice of 
this Noble Cittie. Some of Which Were fashion'd for the Enter¬ 
tainment of the Lords of his most Honorable Priuie Councell, 
vpon the Occasion of their late Royall Employment. Inuented 
by Thomas Middlevon [sic]. Imprinted at London by G. E. 1621. 

This rare volume is a collection of Middleton's entertainments 
written from Easter week 1620 to Easter week 1621. Since his 
appointment as City Chronologer was made 6 September 1620 
(see A. H. Bullen, The Works of Thomas Middleton, i, pp. 1 -li), 
it would appear that the first few entertainments were part of 
' the sufficient testimony this Court hath received of his services 
performed to this City' (ibid.), and the latter ones were part of 
his activities as City Chronologer. The entertainments are short— 
three to ten pages—consisting of a speech or speeches appro¬ 
priate to the occasion. The headings of the various entertainments 
are as follows: 
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On Monday and Tuesday in Easter weeke, 1620. the first Enter¬ 
tainment, at the house of the right worthy, S r . William Cokaine then 
L. Mayor: Which on the Saturday following was fashioned into ser- 
uice for the Lords of his Maiesties most Ho ble . Priuy Councell; vpon 
which day, that noble Marriage was celebrated betwixt the Right 
Ho bIe . Charles L. Howard Baron of Effingham, and Mary, eldest 
Daughter of the said S r . William Cokaine, then L. Mayor of London, 
and L. Generali of the Military forces. (Honourable Entertainments, 
Bj-B^ Greg, Bibliography, ii. 520-1.) 

The second Entertainment. At Bun-hill, on the Shooting day; 
Another habited like an Archer did thus greet the L. Mayor and Aider- 
men after they were placed in their Tent. (Honourable Entertainments, 
B 4 -B 6 V . Ibid., p. 521.) 

Vpon the renewing of that worthy and laudable Custome of Visiting 
the Springs and Conduite Heads, for the Sweetnesse and Health of the 
City, [sic] A Visitation long discontinued, [sic] A Water-Nimph, 
seeming to rize out of the Ground by the Conduit Head, neare the 
Banquetting-House, thus greets the Honourable Assembly. (Honour¬ 
able Entertainments, B 5 -B 6 . Ibid.) 

A Speech intended for the generall Training, being appointed for 
the Tuesday next ensuing the Visitation of the Springs, but vppon 
some occasion, the Day deferred. Vpon discontinuance, and to excite 
them to practice. (Hon. Ent., B 7 V -C 1 . Ibid.) 

At the House of Sir William Cokaine; Vpon Simon and Iudes day 
following, being the last great Feast of the Magistrates Yeare, and the 
expiration of his Pretorship, One attir’d like a Mourner, enters after 
a made Dish like a Herse, stuck with sable Bannerets, Drums and 
Trumpets expressing a mournfull Seruice. (Hon. Ent., C^-Cj. Ibid.) 

At the House of the Right Honorable Sir Francis Ihones. The 
First Entertainement, at his first Great Feast praeparde to giue Wel¬ 
come to his Owne Noble Fraternitie, the Company of Haberdashers. 
(Hon. Ent., C 8 V -C 6 . Ibid., p. 522.) 

At the house of the Right Honorable Sir Francis Ihones L. Mayor, 
For the Celebration of the Ioyfull Feast of Christmas last. (Hon. Ent., 
C 6 MV. Ibid.) 

The Inuention [headed] At the House of the Right Honorable Sir 
Francis Ihones, L. Maior. For the solemne feast of Easter last, vpon 
the Times of that blessed and laudable Custome of Celebrating the 
memory of Pious workes in this Cittie, at Saint Mary Spittle. (Hon. 
Ent., Dj [misprinted C,]-D 6 V . Ibid.) 

Here followes the worthy and Noble Entertainments of the Lords of 
his Maiesties most Honourable Priuy Councell; at the Houses of the 
Lord Mayor, and Sheriffes. [The text of Part I is headed:] The first 
Entertainment [sic] vpon Thursday in Easter weeke beeing the fift 
of Aprill, 1621. And vpon the sixeteenth of the same Month those 
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Persons of Honor receiued their second Noble welcome, in a free and 
Generous Entertainment, at the house of the Right Worshipfull, M r . 
Sheriffe Allen. [The text of Part II is headed:] The last Entertain¬ 
ment full as Noble and worthy as the former, vpon the Satuiday en¬ 
suing, being the 21. of the same Moneth, at the House of the equally 
Generous and Bounteous, the Right Worshipfull, Master Sheriffe 
Ducy. (Hon. Ent ., D 7 -E 3 . Greg, Bibliography, ii. 522-3.) 


The Inner Temple Masque , or Masque of Heroes (1618/19) 

1619, 10 July. S.R. John Browne entered for his copy 'vnder the 
hand of s r Geo. Bucke & Consent of the wardens, The Temple 
Maske Anno i 6 i 8[/9]\ (Greg, Bibliography, i. 31.) 

1619. The Inner-Temple Masque. Or Masqve Of Heroes. Presented 
(as an Entertainement for many worthy Ladies:) By Gentlemen 
of the same Ancient and Noble Hovse. Tho. Middleton . . . 1619. 


As Fleay observed (Biog. Chron. ii. 99), the masque must have 
been performed between 6 January and 2 February 1618/19, 
for the text refers to Twelfth Night as in the past (Bj) and Candle¬ 
mas as in the future (A 4 V and B 3 ), and it also refers to the fact 
that the preceding Christmas fell on Friday (A 4 ), as it did in 1618. 
The ‘Anno 1618 ’ of the Stationers’ Register entry must therefore 
indicate 1618/19 and not 1617/18. The text refers to the wrecking 
of the Cockpit or Phoenix theatre on Shrove Tuesday, 1616/17. 
(See above, i. 161-4.) 

Middleton notes in the preliminary verse that the masque had 
no source and that it pleased the ladies for whom the title-page 
says it was intended. 

The Inner Temple Masque, or Masque of Heroes is one of the few 
masques which indicate what professional actors took the speaking 
parts. All were members of Prince Charles's (I) company, and the 
quarto lists them as follows: 


The Parts. 

D. Almanacke. 

Plumporridge. 

A Fasting-day. 

New-yeere. 

Time. 

Harmonic. 


The Speakers. 

Ios. Taylor. 
W. Rowley. 

I. Newton. 

H. Atwell. 

W. Carpenter. 
A Boy. 


Dyce says (Works of Thomas Middleton, v. 135) that Langbaine 
was mistaken in his statement (An Account of the English Drama- 
tick Poets, p. 372) that Mrs. Aphra Behn had taken part of her 
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play. The City Heiress , from this masque of Middleton's, though 
others have repeated or expanded his assertion. 

An Invention for the Service of the Right Honourable 
Edward Barkham, Lord Mayor (1622) 

MS.: Conway Papers. State Papers Domestic, James I, vol. 
cxxix, No. 53. 

This dinner entertainment is printed by Bullen ( Works of Thomas 
Middleton , vii. 371--8) from the State Papers. He transcribes the 
heading: 

An Invention performed for the.Service of y e [sic] Right honorable 
Edward Barkham, L. Mayo r of the Cittie of London: at his L& s Enter - 
teinement of the Aldermen his Brethren and the hon bU and worthie 
Guests: At his House assembled & ffeasted In the Easter Hollidayes: 
1623. written by Tho. Middleton. 

The piece is very slight, consisting of two elaborate part-songs 
and a long speech by Honour. 

There has been some confusion about the date. Bullen said 1623, 
but the Calendar of State Papers, loc. cit., gives the date as 
‘ 1622 . . . April 22 ?' Bullen himself gave a different transcription 
in his first volume (p. lviii): ‘ Invention by Thomas Middleton, 
being a musical allegory performed for the service of Edward 
Barkham, Lord Mayor of London, when he entertained his 
brother aldermen at a feast in the Easter holidays, Ap. 22, 1622/ 
As Fleay noted (Biog. Chron. ii. 371-2), Edward Barkham was 
installed as Lord Mayor in the autumn of 1621 and served 1621-2, 
and in the autumn of 1622 Sir Peter Proby was elected. (Joseph 
Haydn, Book of Dignities [1890], p. 491.) The correct date must 
be 1622. 


A Mad World , My Masters 
See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 439-40. 

Masque of Cupid 
(Lost) 

See ibid., pp. 442-3. 

A Match at Midnight 


See ibid., p. 474. 
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The Mayor of Quinborough, or Hengist King of Kent 
(1616-20?) 

MSS.: Folger Shakespeare Library, Lambarde volume; MSS. 
of the Duke of Portland, Welbeck Abbey. 

Edition : R. C. Bald, ed., Hengist, King of Kent ; or The Mayor 
of Queenborough. By Thomas Middleton (1938). 

Baskervill, C. R. 'Some Parallels to Bartholomew Fair', Mod. 
Phil, vi (1908), 124-6. 

Chambers, E. K. The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 442. 

Christ, Karl. Quellenstudien zu ien Dr amen Thomas Middletons 
( I 9 ° 5 )» PP- 1-20. 

Eccles, Mark. 'Middleton's Birth and Education', R.E.S. vii 
(1931), 432-3. 

Howe, F. A. 'The Authorship of “The Birth of Merlin'", Mod. 
Phil, iv (1906), 193-205. 

Stork, Charles Wharton, ed. William Rowley, His AlTs Lost by 
Lust, and A Shoemaker a Gentleman , with an Introduction on 
Rowley's Place in the Drama (1910), pp. 45-47. 

c. 1619-20. 'Maior of Quinborough or Hengist K. of Kent' appears 
in a list of plays on waste-paper of the Revels Office, probably 
dating about 1619 or 1620. It has been plausibly suggested that 
the plays of the list were being considered for court performance. 
(See Marcham, Revels, p. 11, and Chambers, R.E.S . i [1925], 
484.) 

1641, 7 Aug. 'The Maior of Quinborow & [sic]' appears in a list 
of King's men's plays which the Lord Chamberlain forbade the 
printers to publish without the company's consent. (See above, 
i. 65-66.) 

1646, [4] Sept. S.R. Humphrey Robinson and Humphrey Moseley 
entered as their copies a list of about fifty play-titles, all 
apparently formerly of the repertory of the King’s company. 
Included is 'Maior of Quinborough'. (Greg, Bibliography , i. 

56-57-) 

1660/1, 13 Feb. S.R. Henry Herringman entered for his copy 'A 
Comedie Called the Maior of Quinborough, By Tho: Middleton 
(Ibid., p. 69.) 

1661. The Mayor Of Quinborough: A Comedy. As it hath been 
often Acted with much Applause at Black-Fryars, By His 
Majesties Servants. Written by Tho. Middleton . . . 1661. 

1661. The Mayor Of Quinborough: A Tragedy . . . 1661. [Another 
(811504.4) d d 
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issue, with what appears to be a cancel title-leaf substituting 
‘Tragedy* for ‘Comedy*. See Greg, Bibliography , ii. 913-14.] 
1668/9, c • 12 J an * a long list of plays ‘formerly acted at the 
Blackfryers & now allowed of to his Ma tC8 Servants* is ‘The 
Mayor of Quinborough *. (Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama , 
3rd ed., pp. 315-16.) 

1672/3, 30 Jan. S.R. In a long list of plays transferred to John 
Martin and Henry Herringman from Humphrey Robinson, 
executor of Humphrey Robinson, Middleton*s play appears 
twice: ‘[17] The Major of Quinbrough, All.* ‘Carlile [91] Major 
of Quinbrough. halfe.' (Greg, Bibliography , i. 72-73.) 

1683, 21 Aug. S.R. In a long list of plays transferred to Robert 
Scott by Sarah Martin, relict and executrix of John Martin, 
appears: ‘Cartill [sic] [98] Major of Queenborough.* (Ibid., 
P- 75 -) 

The Mayor of Quinborough is an inaccurate and misleading title 
for this play, since it is appropriate only to the minor action. But 
Hengist, King of Kent , a more accurately descriptive name, is used 
as the first title only in the Duke of Portland's manuscript of the 
play, and as the sub-title only in an addition in the hand of Sir 
George Buc to the Revels list of about 1619-20. (See Mark Eccles, 
'Sir George Buc, Master of the Revels*, in Thomas Lodge and 
Other Elizabethans , edited by Charles J. Sisson [1933], pp. 478-9.) 
There are a dozen seventeenth-century references and allusions 
to the play as The Mayor of Quinborough ; and Henry Herringman, 
the publisher of the play, who wrote an epistle for the quarto 
about its familiar reputation, was so intent on the comic notoriety 
of the Mayor that in his Stationers* Register entry and on the 
title-page he called the play a comedy, correcting his gross error 
only in a rare issue. Clearly the popularity of the comic sub-plot 
had led to the general use of the misleading title, The Mayor of 
Quinborough (as in the similar case of Fletcher's The Humorous 
Lieutenant) f and consequently this title has been used in all 
discussions and editions up to Bald’s edition from the manuscripts 
in 1938. It seems to me, under these circumstances, more con¬ 
fusing than helpful to try to alter now the misguided preference 
of three centuries. 

Nineteenth- and twentieth-century scholars have nearly always 
written of the play as one of Middleton's first, sometimes because 
of a misinterpretation of the publisher's phrase in the epistle to 
the 1661 quarto, ‘Gentlemen, / You have the first flight of him I 
assure you', to mean first composition, instead of first edition, and 
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sometimes because of Fleay's apparent identification of The Mayor 
of Quinborough with the Vortiger (1596) and the Hengist (1597) of 
Henslowe’s diary. ( Biog . Chron. ii. 104.) Eccles (R.E.S., loc. cit.) 
and Bald (ed. cit., pp. xiii-xvii) have demonstrated that there is 
no evidence that the play is an early one, but that instead it 
shows many signs of Middleton's maturity. Professor Baskervill 
(loc. cit.) noted that some of the material in the episodes of the 
presentation of The Cheater and the Clown suggests that Middleton 
was making use of Jonson's Bartholomew Fair (1614), and Bald in 
his edition of the play makes a fair case (pp. xiii-xvii) that it was 
probably composed 1616-20. The play titles listed in v. 1 are 
probably all fictitious, like the players, and ought not to be used 
as dating allusions to known plays. Even ‘The Wild-goose Chase', 
which has been most often used, was a proverbial expression long 
before Fletcher attached it to his comedy. 

What relation Middleton's play may have had to the Vortiger 
and the Hengist of Henslowe’s diary is highly conjectural, but 
Professor Bald, who has made the most thorough study of the 
play, is inclined to think that Middleton's work may have been 
based on an old play, vestiges of which appear in his text, and 
that the old play may have been Vortiger. (Ed. cit., pp. xvii-xxi.) 
Though The Mayor of Quinborough was officially protected as part 
of the repertory of the King’s men in 1641 and published as a 
King's men’s play in 1661, Bald thinks that it was not originally 
written for the King's company. He is led to this conclusion by 
the appearance of the names of three minor actors in the prompt 
directions of the manuscripts, Robert Briggs, Blackson, and 
Robert Strjatford ?], names never associated with the unusually 
well-known King's company (ed. cit., pp. xx-xxi and xxviii) and 
never clearly associated with any other company, though ‘Robrt 
str' may have been the Robert Stratford who took a female role 
in 1631. (See above, ii. 579.) The evidence is confusing, but it does 
seem to suggest that some unknown company produced the play 
before the King's men did. Though it is not impossible that three 
minor actors of even so well known a troupe as the King's men 
should be unknown now, it would surely be too much of a coinci¬ 
dence that all three should appear in a manuscript which con¬ 
tained none of the many familiar names. 

Some baffling relationship between The Mayor of Quinborough 
and Rowley’s The Birth of Merlin has been several times noted 
and variously accounted for, including suggestions that Rowley 
was Middleton's unrecorded collaborator in The Mayor of Quin¬ 
borough or that Middleton was Rowley's in The Birth of Merlin . 
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Professor Bald points out that Rowley's play seems clearly to 
assume that its audience will be familiar with the events of The 
Mayor of Quinborough and even that The Birth of Merlin 'not 
only concentrates on a number of incidents in the chronicles 
which Middleton might have used but deliberately rejected— 
using, in fact, what he had left over—but it also repeats a number 
of his themes'. (Ed. cit., p. xxii.) He suggests that The Birth of 
Merlin was originally written as a rival for The Mayor of Quin¬ 
boroughi, which then belonged to an unidentifiable company, that 
eventually both plays came into the repertory of the King's 
company, who made certain changes in the text of The Mayor 
of Quinborough —notably a new ending found in the quarto but 
not in the manuscripts—in order to make it possible for them to 
act both plays. (Ed. cit., pp. xxii-xxiii and xxxiv-xxxv.) This 
explanation of the relationship is highly conjectural, with un¬ 
fortunately little direct evidence to support it, but I see nothing 
impossible about it, and it is certainly superior to other sugges¬ 
tions. 

The two manuscripts of the play are, according to Bald, in the 
same hand, which dates from about the second quarter of the 
seventeenth century. (But see C. J. Sisson, M.L.R . xxxiv [1939], 
261-2.) Both have the same prompt manuscript features—cut 
passages, actors' names, and prompter's directions, including 
elaborate provisions for noise and music—but they surely cannot 
both have been used to direct performances of the play. Professor 
Bald suggests that neither is the original prompt manuscript, 
but that both are copies made by an unusually literal-minded 
scribe. (Ed. cit., pp. xxiv-xxix.) 

The quarto of 1661 was printed from neither of these manu¬ 
scripts. It lacks all the prompt features, and its stage directions 
are generally more literary in type; it lacks 175 lines found in the 
manuscripts and adds twenty-five they do not have; and it has a 
different ending, which Bald would not attribute to Middleton. 
Bald thinks that the quarto was printed from a literary trans¬ 
cript of the playhouse manuscript. (Ibid., pp. xxxiii-xxxiv.) 
Whatever the character of the manuscript from which the quarto 
was printed, it seems to have been available at some time to John 
Cotgrave. In his English Treasury of Wit and Language , published 
in 1655, Cotgrave printed twelve quotations from The Mayor of 
Quinborough. In certain details these quotations agree with 
neither of the extant manuscripts, but they do agree with the 
quarto, which was not printed until six years after Cotgrave's book 
had been published. (See Bentley, Stud . Phil, xl [1943], 192-3.) 
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The sources of the play have been considered at some length by 
Karl Christ (loc. cit.), and he concludes that Middleton used the 
two versions of his story found in Holinshed, with some details 
probably from Fabyan. If Middleton used an earlier lost play like 
Vortiger or Hengist, however, I see little ground for differentiation 
between Middleton's source work and that of the original author. 
Bald thinks that the play-scene in Act v owes something to a 
story of Nashe's in Pierce Penniless . (Ed. cit., p. xli.) He also 
thinks that one of the cheating scenes in J. D.'s Knave in Grain, 
New Vampt (q.v.) is modelled on Middleton's, but it seems to me 
more likely that a common victimizing of country visitors to 
London is recorded. 

The publisher of the 1661 quarto asserts the popularity of the 
play in his epistle: 

this Mayor 0/Quinborough whom you have all heard of, and some of you 
beheld upon the Stage, now begins to walk abroad in Print; he has been 
known sufficiently by the reputation of his Wit. ... I am told his drollery 
yields to none the English Dramma did ever produce. 

Ordinarily the assertions of publishers about the popularity of 
their merchandise are not to be taken too seriously, but the 
interregnum allusions rather surprisingly support Henry Herring- 
man. We have noted that John Cotgrave used twelve quotations 
from the play in his English Treasury of Wit and Language, 1655; 
in Wit Restored , 1658 (pp. 162-3), was published * A Prologue to 
the Mayor of Quinborough' which, as Bald noted, is the first 
speech of Act iv; and Edmund Gayton in his Pleasant Notes upon 
Don Quixot , 1654, alluded to the title figure twice, once rather 
vaguely to his costume (p. 2) and once (p. 112) to 

the Vnmambryno-helmeted Don in as confounded a case, as the Mayor 
of Quinborough after the Encounter with Pickpocketo of Nov. His¬ 
paniola, or Nov. Anglia, which you please. 

It is notable that all these allusions were made before the play 
had appeared in print. The commonplace book of Henry Newcome 
(1650-1713) at the Folger Shakespeare Library (MS. 7042) attri¬ 
buted number 146 of a jest series to ‘The Major of Quinborough'. 

No Restoration performance is known. Genest says (Some Account 
of the English Stage , iv. 114) the comic plot was made into a farce 
and played at the Haymarket for Bullock's benefit, 29 April 1710. 
The misattribution of the play to Lodowick Carlell in the Sta¬ 
tioners' Register is explained by Greg, Bibliography , ii. 914. 
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Michaelmas Term 
See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 440. 

More Dissemblers besides Women (c. 1615 ?) 

Balch, Marston Stevens. * More Dissemblers and Leanerd's Ram¬ 
bling Justice ', The Dramatic Legacy of Thomas Middleton: A 
Study of the Use of His Plays, from 1627 to 1800. Unpublished 
Harvard Thesis, 1930, pp. 530-50. 

1623,17 Oct. * For the King's Company. An Old Play, called, More 
Dissemblers besides Women : allowed by Sir George Bucke; and 
being free from alterations was allowed by me, for a new play, 
called, The Devil of Dowgate, or Usury put to use : Written by 
Fletcher/ (Adams, Herbert , p. 26. See above, Fletcher, Devil of 
Dowgate.) 

1623/4, 6 Jan. * Upon Twelfe Night, the maske being put off, More 
Dissemblers besides Women, by the king’s company, the prince 
only being there. Att Whitehall.’ In the margin Sir Henry wrote, 
‘The worst play that ere I saw.’ (Adams, Herbert, p. 51.) 

1641, 7 Aug. In a list of King’s men’s plays which the Lord 
Chamberlain forbade printers to publish without the company’s 
consent is ‘More dissemblers beside women’. (See above, i. 
65-66.) 

1653, 9 Sept. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered for his copies a long 
list of plays, including ‘ More Dissemblers besides Women . . . 
M r . Tho: Midleton’. (Greg, Bibliography, i. 60-61.) 

1657. More Dissemblers Besides Women. A Comedy, By Tho. 
Middleton, Gent. . . . 1657. (Separate title-page in ‘Two New 
Playes. Viz. [Bracket] More Dissemblers besides Women. 
Women beware Women. Written by Tho. Middleton, Gent . . . 

1657-’) 

1668/9, c * 12 J an * a ^st 'part of His Ma te * Servants Playes as 
they were formerly acted at the Blackfryers & now allowed of 
to his Ma tc> Servants at y* New Theatre' occurs the title, * More 
Desemblers then Weomen'. (Nicoll, A History of Restoration 
Drama , 3rd ed., pp. 315-16.) 

The transcript of the entry of the play in Sir Henry Herbert's 
office-book made by George Chalmers and reprinted by J. Q. 
Adams is obviously confused. Malone did not transcribe the More 
Dissemblers besides Women entry, but he copied the entry for The 
Devil of Dowgate twice, and his copies show that Sir Henry made 
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a second entry for the King's company on the same day and that 
Chalmers has inadvertently run them together, perhaps because 
his eye skipped a line. (See above, Fletcher, The Devil of Dowgate.) 

Sir Henry Herbert called the comedy an ' Old Play' in 1623, hut 
his further comment that it was originally licensed by Sir George 
Buc is not very helpful for precise dating, since Buc exercised 
most of the duties of the office for fifteen years and acted as deputy 
as early as 1597. (Adams, Herbert, p. 7.) In his article on ‘The 
Chronology of Middleton's Plays' (Mod. Lang. Rev. xxxii [1937], 
41) R. C. Bald could come no closer to the date than Malone's 
c. 1615. Fleay's conclusion (Biog. Chron. ii. 103-4) that at the 
time of Herbert's entry the play could not yet have been acted, 
else there would have been no need to relicense it, is groundless, as 
the relicense of Shakespeare's Winter's Tale by Herbert two 
months before, with much the same verbal formula, shows. His 
mistaken conception of Herbert's licence is the ground for Fleay's 
date of Christmas 1621 to May 1622, a date which is not bolstered 
by his additional statement: “'I had rather meet a witch far 
north," i. 2, looks as if Middleton were busy in his alteration of 
Macbeth.' The amount of singing and dancing in the play suggests 
a private theatre, but this observation does not help much with 
dating, since Middleton wrote for private theatres at the beginning, 
in the middle, and towards the end of his career. All one can do is 
interpret Herbert's ‘ Old' as indicating an original licence several 
years before 1623; c. 1615 seems a not impossible date. The play 
is not considered in The Elizabethan Stage. 

The fact that the King’s men included the play in their 1641 
list shows that the comedy was still being played then. It is no 
masterpiece, but there are a number of amusing scenes and a good 
Lactantio, Dondolo, and Page could have made More Dissemblers 
besides Women very entertaining. 

John Leanerd's play, The Rambling Justice , or the Jealous 
Husbands , printed 1678, adapts parts of Middleton's play and 
takes over some passages verbatim. 

No Wit No Help Like a Woman's 
See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 441, and James Shirley. 

The Old Law , or A New Way to Please You (1618 ?) 
with Philip Massinger and William Rowley 

Maxwell, Baldwin. 'The Old Law', Studies in Beaumont, Fletcher , 
and Massinger (1939), pp. 138-46. 
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Morris, Edgar Coit. 'On the Date and Composition of The Old 
Law \ P.M.L.A . xvii (1902), 1-70. 

Stork, Charles Wharton, ed. William Rowley , His All *s Lost by 
Lust, and A Shoemaker a Gentleman, with an Introduction on 
Rowley's Place in the Drama (1910), pp. 48-49. 

c . 1619-20. 'An ould Lawe .. . a . ..' appears in a list of plays on 
waste-paper of the Revels Office, probably dating about 1619 or 
1620. It has been plausibly suggested that the plays of the list 
were being considered for court performance. (See Marcham, 
Revels , p. 15, and Chambers, R.E.S . i [1925], 484.) 

1656. The Excellent Comedy , called The Old Law: Or A new way to 
please you. 

Phil. Massinger. 

By Tho. Middleton. 

, William Rowley. 

Acted before the King and Queene at Salisbury House , and 
severall other places, with great Applause . . . 1656. 

The play was long dated 1599 (Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, 
iii. 438) because of the statement of the parish clerk in hi. 1 in 
figuring the age of Agatha: 'Bom in an. 1540. and now tis 99/ In 
this year Middleton was nineteen and Massinger fifteen or sixteen, 
and it seems obvious that they were not writing The Old Law at 
such ages. There is no record of Rowley's birth or age, but he first 
appears several years after Middleton, and c. 1585 is generally 
suggested as his birth-date. Evidently the year 1599, then, is not 
a date of production but one arbitrarily selected by the dramatists 
to enable the audience to do the necessary arithmetic easily. (See 
Maxwell, op. cit., pp. 138-40.) 

Maxwell (loc. cit.) offers evidence that the play was written in 
1618. He notes similarities to the theme and action of King Lear 
that do not seem completely persuasive to me. More persuasive is 
the apparent allusion to the unusually notorious race of the Irish 
and English footmen in April 1618, which was witnessed by the 
King and on which thousands of pounds were wagered. There 
seems also to be an allusion to Dr. William Butler, which would be 
most telling shortly after his death, 29 January 1617/18. Since 
other collaborations of Middleton and Rowley appear shortly be¬ 
fore and shortly after this date, and since the play seems to have 
been proposed for court performance—a fact that Maxwell did not 
know—about 1619 or 1620, the date of 1618 seems to me a 
likely one. 
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Massinger's share in the play has seemed slight to those who 
have examined it for traces of his work (see Morris, op. cit., 
pp. 66-70, and Maxwell, op. cit., p. 146, n. 13), and several have 
thought he was a reviser rather than an original collaborator. If 
the play belonged to the King's company, it is quite possible that 
Massinger could have revised it, as he did others when he was 
principal dramatist for the company between the death of John 
Fletcher and his own death, but there is no clear evidence as to the 
ownership of the play. The title-page statement, ‘ Acted before the 
King and Queene at Salisbury House, and at several! other places', 
is most ambiguous. Surely the Salisbury Court playhouse cannot 
be intended, for that name was still a familiar one and would, 
therefore, have been correctly given: plays had been acted there 
only eight or nine years before The Old Law was printed, and they 
were acted there again later. (See Hotson, The Commonwealth and 
Restoration Stage, pp. 24-25, 38, and 106 if.) Salisbury House was 
the town house of the Earl of Dorset, who had rather frequent 
associations with players (see above, ii. 423-4), and he could have 
entertained the King and Queen there. Dorset’s theatrical associa¬ 
tions are principally with Queen Henrietta's men and Prince 
Charles's (II) company, but The Old Law was considered for per¬ 
formance at court several years before either company was 
formed. Fleay's guess that the occasion for the Salisbury House 
performance was the christening of Prince Charles in 1630 (Biog. 
Chron . ii. 101), and Morris’s that it was part of the coronation 
ceremonies in 1625 (op. cit., pp. 69-70), have nothing especially to 
recommend them. The odd statement that the play was acted 
' severall other places * would not be suitable for the King's com¬ 
pany, which did not shift theatres in the working lifetimes of these 
authors. 


The Patient Man and the Honest Whore 
with Thomas Dekker 

Same as The Honest Whore . See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 294-5. 
The Phoenix 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 439. 

The Puritan 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iv. 41-42, and Mark Eccles, 'Middle- 
ton's Birth and Education', R.E.S. vii ( 1931 ), 437 - 9 . 
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The Puritan Maid, the Modest Wife , and the Wanton 
Widow 

(Lost) 

1653, 9 Sept. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered as his copy in a 
long list of plays, ‘The Puritan Maid, modest Wife & Wanton 
Widdow. by . . . M r . Tho: Midleton'. (Greg, Bibliography , i. 
60-61.) 

c. 1710-50. 'The Puritan Maid y e . Modest Wife & y c . Wanton’ 
Widow by Tho. Middleton * is the fifteenth entry in Warburton’s 
famous list of manuscripts allegedly burned by his cook. (See 
W. W. Greg, Library , Third Series, ii [1911], 225-59.) 

The play is known only from Moseley's entry. Its presence in 
Warburton's list is no good indication that he had ever owned the 
manuscript or even seen it. (See Greg, ibid.) 

Randal, Earl of Chester 
See above. The Chester Tragedy . 

The Roaring Girl 
with Thomas Dekker 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 296-7. 

Running Stream Entertainment 
See ibid. iii. 443. 


The Spanish Gypsy (1623) 
with William Rowley 

Editions : Edgar C. Morris, ed., The Spanish Gipsie, and All 's 
Lost by Lust , By Thomas Middleton and William Rowley, Belles- 
Lettres Series (1908); H. Butler Clarke, ed., 'Middleton and 
Rowley, The Spanish Gipsy', in C. M. Gayley, ed., Representative 
English Comedies, iii (1914), 107-203. 

Archer, William. ' The Spanish Gipsy [Revived]', in Study and 
Stage (1899), PP- 234 - 7 - 

Balch, Marston Stevens. The Dramatic Legacy of Thomas Middle- 
ton. Unpublished Harvard Thesis, 1930, pp. 597-677. 

Christ, Karl. Quellenstudien zu den Dramen Thomas Middletons 
(1905), pp. 68-88. 
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Sykes, H. Dugdale. ‘John Ford the Author of “The Spanish 
Gipsy”*, Sidelights on Elizabethan Drama (1924), pp. 183-99. 
Reprinted from Mod. Lang. Rev. xix (1924), 11-24. 

Wiggin [Leonard], Pauline G. An Inquiry into the Authorship of 
the Middleton-Rowley Plays (1897), pp. 40-42 et passim. 

1623, 9 July. 'Acted by the Lady Elizabeth's Servants at the 
Phoenix, July 9, 1623, as appears by the Office Book of Sir 
Henry Herbert, then Master of the Revels.* (Written by 
Edmond Malone on the fly-leaf of his copy of the 1653 quarto 
of the play. W. J. Lawrence, T.L.S., 29 November 1923, p. 820.) 

1623, 5 Nov. 'Upon the fifth of November att Whitehall, the 
prince being there only, The Gipsye, by the Cockpitt company.' 
(Adams, Herbert, p. 51.) 

1624, 28 June, S.R. 'Iohn. Wright Re6 of him for the Spanish 
Iepsye vj d [This formally anomalous entry is crowded in at 
the foot of a page, but seems to have been made at the same 
time as those preceding.]' (Greg, Bibliography , i. 34.) 

1639,10 Aug. 'The Spanish gipsie:' is included in the list of plays 
protected by the Lord Chamberlain for the King and Queen’s 
Young Company at the Cockpit in Drury Lane. (See above, i. 

330-1.) 

1653. The Spanish Gipsie. As it was Acted (with great Applause) 
at the Privat House in Drury-Lane, and Salisbury Court. 

( Thomas MidletonA 

And J Gent. 

William Rowley, j 

Never Printed before . . . 1653. 

1659, 11 Ju ne - S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered as his copies 
by virtue of an assignment from Richard Marriott twenty- 
one books, including: ‘[15] The Spanish Gipsies [sic] by Tho: 
Middleton & W m . Rowley.’ (Greg, Bibliography , i. 67.) 

1661. The Spanish Gipsie. As it was Acted (with great Applause) at 
the Private House in Drury Lane , And Salisbury Court . 

( Thomas Midleton,\ 

And J Gent. 

William Rowley. J 

The Second Impression . [Variant imprints] . . . 1661. 

1661, 16 June. ‘The afternoon ... I spent in reading "The 
Spanish Gypsey,” a play not very good, though commended 
much.* (Diary of Samuel Pepys.) 

1667/8, 7 Mar. 'Mercer . . . my wife. Deb, and I, to the King’s 
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playhouse, and there saw "The Spanish Gipsys," the second 
time of acting, and the first that I saw it. A very silly play, 
only great variety of dances, and those most excellently done, 
especially one part by one Hanes, only lately come thither from 
the Nursery/ (Ibid.) 

Sir Henry Herbert's licence for the play, which Malone recorded 
on the fly-leaf of his copy of the first quarto but did not print, 
indicates that the piece was allowed on 9 July 1623, not that it 
was performed on that day, as Malone erroneously concluded here 
and elsewhere. The repeated allusions in the text of the play to the 
camels and an elephant (end of Act 11 and song in Act iv) are 
probably references to the five camels and an elephant sent to 
London by the King of Spain, to whose arrival in the city John 
Chamberlain refers in a letter to Sir Dudley Carleton dated 12 July 
1623. (Letters of John Chamberlain , ii. 507.) The success of the 
name character in Middleton and Rowley's The Changeling , which 
was produced about a year before The Spanish Gypsy by the same 
company in the same theatre, is evidently referred to in 11. 1: 

Al[varez ] ... be to thy selfe. 

And not a changeling. 

Pre[tiosa \. How! not a Changeling! 

Yes, Father, I will play the changeling, 

I'le change my selfe into a thousand shapes 

To court our brave Spectators; I'le change my postures 

Into a thousand different variations, 

To draw even Ladies eyes to follow mine; 

I'le change my voyce into a thousand tones 
To chaine attention; not a changeling Father, 

None but my selfe shall play the changeling. 

The elaboration of the reference to changeling here is scarcely 
relevant for the action, but as a device to give a boy actor a 
chance to mimic the comedian of the play of the name, it is effective 
advertising both for the comedian and for the boy actor before 
the audience the Lady Elizabeth's men were cultivating at the 
Cockpit. 

The theatrical success of the play is suggested by its court per¬ 
formance four months after it was licensed, by its retention in the 
repertory of the Cockpit theatre sixteen years after first production 
and after both the Lady Elizabeth's men and their successors. 
Queen Henrietta's men, had moved to other theatres, and especi¬ 
ally by the sneering allusion in the commendatory verses for 
Massinger's Bondman , licensed for performance by the same 
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company five months after The Spanish Gypsy and published in the 
following year. The commendatory verses for the Bondman quarto 
written by W[illiam ?] B[agnall ?] suggest, in their uncomplimen¬ 
tary references to those who saw the play in the theatre—i.e. the 
Cockpit in Drury Lane—that Massinger’s play was not a success 
there, and the verses assert the superiority of The Bondman to 
another piece popular in the theatre: 

Here are no Gipsie Iigges, no Drumming stuffe, 

Dances, or other Trumpery to delight, 

Or take, by common way, the common sight. 

The allusions to the songs and dances of the third and fourth acts 
of The Spanish Gypsy are fairly clear, especially since that play 
was staged in the same theatre as The Bondman and only a few 
months before. 

The division of the play into the work of Rowley and of Middle- 
ton has clearly baffled the critics who have attempted it. Most of 
them have relied upon simple impressionism (see Morris ed., pp. 
xlv-xlvii), with fairly general agreement that Act II sounds like 
Rowley, but that few other extended sections of the play do. 
Fleay (Biog. Chron. ii. 101-2) and Morris (op. cit., pp. xlvii-xlix) 
decided that Middleton must have written the play and that 
Rowley revised it, but Gay ley and Clarke, quite reasonably, it seems 
to me, deny this revision. (Clarke ed., pp. lx-lxi and 114.) I have 
seen no persuasive evidence to contradict the normal assumption 
that the play was an ordinary collaboration between Middleton 
and Rowley immediately before the date of Herbert’s licence. 

The sources of the play are two stories of Cervantes, ‘ La Gita- 
nilla’ and 'La Fuerza de la Sangre', published in Madrid in 1613 
in his Novelas Exemplares. (See Christ, loc. cit.) No English trans¬ 
lation is known before the licence of The Spanish Gypsy, though a 
French translation by De Rosset had appeared in Les nouvelles 
de . . . Cervantes in Paris, 1613-14. 

Francis Manning’s comedy, All for the Better , or The Infallible 
Cure , produced at Drury Lane in 1703, takes much of its material 
from Middleton and Rowley's play. (See Balch, loc. cit.) 

The Sun in Aries (1621) 
with Anthony Munday? 

1621. The Svnne in Aries. A Noble Solemnity Performed through 
the Citie, at the sole cost and charges of the Honourable 
and ancient Fraternity of Drapers, at the confirmation and 
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establishment of their most Worthy Brother the Right Honour¬ 
able, Edward Barkham, in the high Office of his Maiesties 
Lieutenant, the Lord Maior of the famous Citie of London . 
Taking beginning at his Lordships going, and perfecting it selfe 
after his returne from receiuing the Oath of Maioralty at West¬ 
minster, on the morrow after Simon Ivdes day, being the 29. 
of October. 1621. By Tho. Middleton. Gent. . . . 1621. 

The Sun in Aries is a fairly typical Lord Mayor’s pageant of 
which Middleton had no reason to be particularly proud. The 
quarto has a set of verses to Barkham signed by Middleton, and 
an appended statement that all the works were by 1 Master Garret 
Chrismas , a Man excellent in his Art, and faithful in his Perfor¬ 
mances’. The pageant is described by Fairholt, Lord Mayors' 
Pageants (1843-4), i. 48-49, and printed by John Nichols, The Pro¬ 
gresses, Processions, and Magnificent Festivities of King James the 
First , iv. 724-31, as well as in the editions of Middleton’s works. 

Professor Robert Withington (‘The Lord Mayor’s Show for 
1623’, P.M.L.A. xxx [1915], 112) has pointed out that, in the 
Drapers’ accounts, payment for the preparation of this pageant is 
made to ‘M r Thomas Middleton, Garrett Christmas and Anthony 
Munday’. 


A Trick to Catch the Old One 
See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 439. 

The Triumphs of Health and Prosperity (1626) 

1626. The Trivmphs Of Health and Prosperity. A Noble Solemnity 
Performed through the City, at the sole Cost and Charges of the 
Honorable Fraternity of Drapers, at the Inauguration of their 
most Worthy Brother, The Right Honorable, Cuthbert Hacket, 
Lord Major of the Famous City of London. By Tho. Middleton 
Gent . ... m dc xxvi. 

The first speech of the pageant has a reference to the terrible 
plague of the previous year, which probably supplied the reason 
for the appearance of ‘ Health' in the long series of ‘ Triumphs' on 
Lord Mayors’ days. There is a set of verses to Cuthbert Hacket 
signed by Middleton, as well as the usual compliment at the end 
to Garret Christmas, the maker of the structures. The pageant is 
described by Frederick Fairholt, Lord Mayors' Pageants (1843-4), 
i- 52-53- 
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Professor Bald notes ('Middleton's Civic Employments', Mod. 
Phil, xxxi [1933], 75) that the pageant seems to have been unsatis¬ 
factory to the Drapers, who were reluctant to pay for it. He re¬ 
prints an entry from the records of the Court of Aldermen called 
Repertory (fol. 202), dated 31 December 1626: 

Mr. Middleton & M r Item the paymente of M r Middleton and 
Christmas referred to M r Christmas for the pageants and of 
the Wardens for their others for the fireworks and providinge of 
demaundes touchinge Chambers being hetherto putt of in re- 
the pageants. garde of the ill performance thereof is now 

referred to the wardens. 

The Triumphs of Honour and Industry (1617) 

Fairholt, Frederick W. Lord Mayors’ Pageants , Percy Society Pub¬ 
lications x (1843-4), i. 161-9. 

1617. The Tryumphs of Honor and Industry. A Solemnity per¬ 
formed through the City, at Confirmation and establishment of 
the Right Honorable, George Bowles, In the Office of his Maiesties 
Lieuetenant, the Lord Mayor of the fa-wows Citty of London. 
Taking beginning at his Lord-ships going, and proceeding after 
his Returne from receiuing the Oath of Maior -alty at Westminster , 
on the morrow next after Simon and Iudes day October 29. 1617 
. . . 1617. 

The usual dedication of this pageant to the new Lord Mayor is 
this time in prose instead of verse. The pageant itself is much like 
others, but the elaborate spectacle is easier to visualize in this 
case because of the vivid and extended description written by 
Horatio Busino (C.S.P., Ven. [1617-19], pp. 58—63), and because 
of the extant accounts of the Grocers’ Company itemizing their 
expenditure of £882. 18s. n<*. for the occasion. (Fairholt, loc. cit.) 
There seems to be nothing anti-Spanish in the speeches Middleton 
wrote for the Spaniard in the pageant, but Busino's account 
indicates that he was played for the derision of the crowds. 

Middleton acknowledges the effective productions of Rowland 
Bucket, 'chief master of the work', and Henry Wilde and Jacob 
Challoner, 'partners in the business'. The accounts show that 
Challoner was the painter. 

The Triumphs of Honour and Virtue (1622) 

Edition : James L. Pearson. 'Unknown Pageant by Thomas 
Middleton,the Dramatist', Shakespeare Society’s Papers, ii (Publi¬ 
cations, xxix) (1845), pp. 92-102. 
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1622. The Trivmphs Of Honor and Vertue. A Noble Solemnitie, 
performed through the City, at the sole Cost and Charges of the 
Honorable Fratemitie of Grocers, at the Confirmation and Estab¬ 
lishment of their most worthy Brother, the Right Honorable, 
Peter Proby, in the high Office of his Maiesties Lieutenant, Lord 
Maior and Chancellor of the famous City of London. Taking 
beginning at his Lordships going, and perfecting it selfe after 
His returne from receiuing the Oath of Maioralty at Westminster, 
on the Morrow after Simon and Iudes Day, being the 29. of 
October, 1622. By Tho. Middleton Gent. . . . 1622. 

Before the text comes Middleton's usual dedicatory verse to the 
new Lord Mayor. The globe, which suddenly opened into eight 
parts and from which Honour delivered the last speech, seems to 
have been an unusual structure for a Lord Mayor's pageant, 
for Middleton calls it an unparalleled masterpiece of invention 
and art. 

At the end Middleton records the workmanship of ‘Master 
Garret Chrismas, an Exquisite Master in his Art, and a Performer 
aboue his Promises '. 


The Triumphs of Integrity (1623) 

Withington, Robert.' The Lord Mayor's Show for 1623', P.M.L.A . 
xxx (1915), no-15. 

1623. The Trivmphs Of Integrity. A Noble Solemnity, performed 
through the City, at the sole Cost and Charges of the Honorable 
Fraternity of Drapers , at the Confirmation and Establishment 
of their most worthy Brother, the Right Honorable, Martin 
Lvmley, in the high Office of his Maiesties Lieutenant, Lord 
Maior and Chancellor of the famous City of London. Taking 
beginning at his Lordships going, and perfecting it selfe after His 
Returne from receiuing the Oath of Maioralty at Westminster, on 
the Morrow after Simon and Iudes Day, being the 29. of October . 
1623. By Tho. Middleton Gent.... 1623. 

Professor Withington (loc. cit.) has noted that Anthony Mun- 
day’s water pageant, The Triumphs of the Golden Fleece, printed in 
1623, was also performed by the Drapers for the inauguration of 
Martin Lumley. He further notes that the Drapers' accounts, 
which record the payment of £150 to Middleton and Garret Christ¬ 
mas for the preparation of the pageant, also record payment to 
Munday ‘for an argot' of £35. Withington's solution is that 
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Munday prepared the pageant for the water and Middleton that for 
the land, the water pageant of the Imperial Canopy mentioned 
in Middleton's description being for some reason abandoned for 
Munday’s device. 

The Triumphs of Love and Antiquity (1619) 

1619. The Trivmphs of Loue and Antiquity. An Honourable 
Solemnitie performed through the Citie, at the confirmation and 
establish-wtftttf of the Right Honourable Sir William Cockayn, 
Knight, in the office of his Maiesties Lieutenant, the Lord Maior 
of the Famous Citie of London: Taking beginning in the morning 
at his Lordships going, and perfecting it selfe after his returne 
from receiuing the oath of Maior ally at Westminster, on the 
morrow after Symon and ludes Day, October 29. 1619. By Tho. 
Middleton: Gent . . . . 1619. 

Cockayn was a member of the Skinners’ Company and the 
pageant makes something of the beasts and birds that furnished 
the skinners with their articles of trade—but not so much as it 
might have. At the close of the pageant Middleton acknowledges 
the workmanship of * Master Garret Crismas , and Maister Robert 
Norman , ioyn’d-Partners in the performance’. 

The pageant is described by Fairholt (Lord Mayors ’ Pageants 
[1843-4], i. 45-46), and it is reprinted in John Nichols, The Pro¬ 
gresses, Processions, and Magnificent Festivities of King James the 
First, iii. 570-81, as well as in the editions of Middleton’s works. 

The Triumphs of Truth 
See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 443. 

Two Harpies 

A misreading by Malone, several times repeated by others, of 
Two Shapes , or Caesar s Fall in Henslowe's Diary . See Caesar's Fall . 

Two Shapes 
See above, Caesar's Fall . 

The Viper and Her Brood (1606) 

(Lost) 

See H. N. Hillebrand, "Thomas Middleton’s The Viper's Brood *, 
M.L.N. xlii (1927), 35 - 38 - 

(811504.4) Ee 
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The Widow (c. 1616) 
with Ben Jonson and John Fletcher ? 

Baskervill, C. R. ‘Some Parallels to Bartholomew Fair ', Mod. 
Phil. vi (1908), 126-7. 

Baxmann, Emil. Middletons Lustspiel ‘The Widow ' und Boc- 
caccios 'II Decamerone’ III, 3 und II, 2 (1904). 

Chambers, E. K. The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 442. 

Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, x. 338-40. 

Lawrence, W. J. Speeding up Shakespeare (1937), pp. 108-12. 
Oliphant, E. H. C. The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher (1927), pp. 
492-8. 

1641, 7 Aug. ‘The widow' appears in a list of King's men's plays 
which the Lord Chamberlain forbade the printers to publish 
without the company's consent. (See above, i. 65-66.) 

1652, 12 Apr. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered as his copy *a 
Play called The Widdow. Written by Iohn Fletcher & Tho: 
Middleton [Gen?: added]’. (Greg, Bibliography, i. 60.) 

1652. The Widdow A Comedie. As it was Acted at the private 
House in Black-Fryers, with great Applause, by His late Majes¬ 
ties Servants. 

( Ben: Johnson. \ 

John Fletcher. JGent. 

Tho: Middleton .] 

Printed by the Originall Copy . . . 1652. 
c. 1660. ‘The Widow* is found in a list of the stock-plays of 
Killigrew's company furnished to Sir Henry Herbert, probably 
shortly after the Restoration, and found among his papers by 
Malone. (Adams, Herbert, p. 82.) 

1660,16 Nov. ‘Friday the 16. No. [1660] The widowe.' appears in 
a list of performances of plays by ‘ the Kings Companie at the 
Red Bull and the new house in Gibbon’s Tennis Court near 
Clare Market' 1660-2. (Ibid., p. 116.) 

1660/1, 8 Jan. ‘After dinner I took my Lord Hinchinbroke and 
Mr. Sidney to the Theatre, and shewed them The Widdow, an 
indifferent good play, but wronged by the women being to 
seek in their parts.' (Diary of Samuel Pepys.) 

1661/2, 16 Jan. ‘This night was acted before his Majesty The 
Widow, a lewd play.' (Diary of John Evelyn.) 

1662 [-3?] Edward Browne paid is. to see ‘Widdow' ‘At the New 
Theatre in Lincolnes Jnne fields'. (W. W. Greg, Gentleman’s 
Magazine , ccci [1906], 69-72, from B.M. MS. Sloane 1900.) 
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1667,19 Aug. S.R. Ann Moseley, executrix of Humphrey Moseley, 
transferred to Henry Herringman a number of copies, including: 
' [6] And also, A Booke or Copie Intituled, Ben: Iohnsons workes 
3 d Volume, Conteyning 15 Maskes; Horace Art of Poetry in 
English . . . The Divell[es] an Asse, A Comedy. The widow, A 
Comedy.' (Greg, Bibliography , i. 71.) 

1668/9, c . 12 Jan. In * A Catalogue of part of His Ma tC8 Servants 
Playes as they were formerly acted at the Blackfryers & now 
allowed of to his Ma te# Servants at y e New Theatre' occurs the 
title, 'The Widdow’. (Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama, 
3rd ed., pp. 315-16.) 

1673. 'The Prologue to the Widdow' and ‘The Epilogue' appear 
in W[illiam] H[ickes], London Drollery, or The Wits Academy, 
pp. n-12. 

1691. In his account of the play Langbaine says, ‘ It was reviv'd 
not many Years ago, at the King’s House, with a new Prologue 
and Epilogue, which the Reader may find in London Drollery, 
p. 11, 12.' (A.n Account of the English Dramatick Poets [1691], 
p. 298.) 

In spite of the title-page assertion of triple collaboration and 
Alexander Gough’s reference in his address to the reader to ' this 
lively piece, drawn by the art of Johnson, Fletcher, and Middleton,' 
there has been little disposition to find Jonson or Fletcher in the 
play. The Widow appears in none of the seventeenth-century folios 
of either of them. It is perhaps noteworthy that Henry Herringman 
seems at one time to have intended to include the piece in a Jonson 
folio, for when he recorded the transfer to himself of Moseley's 
rights in the so-called third volume of Jonson’s works—the con¬ 
troversial Walkley volume of 1640 (see Herford and Simpson, Ben 
Jonson , ix. 94-101)—he added The Widow, which had belonged to 
Moseley but had never appeared in Walkley's collection, or in any 
other one. Herringman evidently reconsidered, however, for when 
he published the 1692 Jonson folio with the co-operation of other 
booksellers, The Widow was not included. Others have agreed with 
Herringman: Alexander Dyce (Works of Thomas Middleton, iii. 
339) recorded the fact that in his copy of the quarto the names of 
Jonson and Fletcher had been scored through and 'the word 
“alone" is written, in an old hand, after “ Tho: Middleton '; 
and most of the disintegrators have been able to find little or no 
Fletcher or Jonson in their analyses. (Oliphant, loc. cit.) Though 
Gough, as a former member of the King’s company, may well 
have acted in the play in Caroline times, his testimony as to 
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authorship is not very weighty; in 1652 he was interested in 
selling books, and at the time the play was written he was two or 
three years old. (See above, ii. 446-7.) If Fletcher or Jonson had 
any part in The Widow , it must have been slight. Lawrence's 
contention (loc. cit.) that Jonson plotted the play is pure specu¬ 
lation ; his citation of the resemblance of the closing scenes of The 
Widow and The New Inn would not prove his point even if the 
situations were more unusual than they are. 

Professor Baskervill pointed out (loc. cit.) the resemblance of 
the purse-cutting scene in iv. 2 to those in Promos and Cassandra 
and Bartholomew Fair , particularly, in the final episode, to Jonson's 
comedy, produced in 1614. This scene suggests composition after 
1614, and a passage in v. 1 indicates an even more precise date. 
The clerk, Martino, says: 

That Suit would hang him, yet I would not have him hangd in that 
Suit though, it will disgrace my Masters fashion for ever, and make it 
as hatefull as yellow bands. 

The allusion to yellow bands in a speech on hanging makes the 
reference to Mrs. Turner unmistakable. For her complicity in the 
poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury, Mrs. Turner had been hanged 
in November 1615, in the yellow bands associated with her. (See 
R. N., Sir Thomas Overburies Vision, 1616, ed. James Maidment, 
Hunterian Club, No. 17, 1873, p. 31; [Michael Sparke], The 
Narrative History of King James, for the First Fourteen Years, 1651, 
Epistle to the Reader, a 2 .) The sensational character of the case 
involving the disgrace of the Earl and Countess of Somerset and 
resulting in several executions makes the allusion easily recogniz¬ 
able: presumably such an allusion would be worth writing for 
only a year or so after the execution of Mrs. Turner. Latrocinio's 
proposals to use gunpowder as a cure for the stone in iv. 2, and 
his analogical reason are found also in The Honest Lawyer by S. S., 
entered in the Stationers' Register in August 1615 and printed in 
1616. (See Dyce, Middleton , iii. 406, n.) Perhaps one play imitates 
the other, but the suggested treatment is such a pat quack remedy 
that one suspects a familiar joke. 

Oliphant naively accepted Lawrence's announcement that The 
Widow was originally written for a boy company about 1607. (Op. 
cit., pp. 496-7.) Lawrence offered no evidence worth considering, in 
spite of his expansive reference to 'The bulk of the evidence*, and 
there seems to be no good reason for thinking that the play was 
originally written for any other than the King's company. 

The prologue shows that the comedy was originally presented 
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during Christmas festivities, and the final lines might indicate an 
Inns of Court performance: 

A Sport, only for Christmas, is the Play 
This hour presents t* you . . . 

And if your edge be not quite taken off, 

Wearied with sports, I hope 'twill make you laugh . 

Since The Widow was included in the list of plays protected for 
the King's company in 1641, it had probably continued in active 
repertory, and later records show a number of performances after 
the Restoration. 


The Witch (c. 1610-16 ?) 

MS.: Bodleian Library MS. Malone 12, entitled ( A Tragi - 
Coomodie, Called the Witch; long since Acted, by his Ma ties . Seruants 
at the Black-Friers. Written by. Tho. Middleton 

Editions : Frank Sullivan, ed., Thomas Middletons The Witch , 
Unpublished Thesis, Yale University, 1940; L. Drees and H. De 
Vocht, eds., Thomas Middleton: The Witch, Materials for the Study 
of the Old English Drama, New Series, xviii (1945); W. W. Greg 
and F. P. Wilson, eds., The Witch by Thomas Middleton, Malone 
Society Reprints, 1948 (1950). 

Christ, Karl. Quellenstudien zu den Dr amen Thomas Middletons 
(1905), pp. 20-36. 

Furness, H. H., ed. Macbeth , New Variorum Edition of Shake¬ 
speare (1915), pp. 361-79* 

Greg, W. W. 'Some Notes on Crane's Manuscript of The Witch’, 
Library , Fourth Series, xxii (1942), 208-19. 

Jung, Hugo. Das Verhdltnis Thomas Middleton's zu Shakspere 
(1904), pp. 65-81. 

Lawrence, W. J. 'The Mystery of Macbeth: A Solution', in 
Shakespeare's Workshop (1928), pp, 24-38. 

Paul, H. N. The Royal Play of Macbeth (1950), pp. 275-8. 

Wilson, J. Dover, ed. Macbeth (1947), pp. xxii-xxviii. 

1778. A Tragi-Coomodie, Called The Witch; Long since acted 
by His Ma tiei Servants at the Black-Friers. Written by Tho. 
Middleton. [Imprint on verso of last page] London: Printed 
By J. Nichols. 1778. 

The unusual number of modem editions and discussions of this 
rather poor play has been elicited by the fact that two songs from 
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the play have been interpolated into the text of Macbeth , and 
various scholars have thought that even more witch material 
consistent with Middleton's conception of Hecate in The Witch 
has been written by Middleton and inserted into the text of 
Macbeth that was printed in the Folio of 1623. (See Paul, loc. cit.; 
J. Q. Adams, ed., Macbeth [1931), pp. 253-79; Sullivan, ed. cit., 
pp. 131-75; Furness Variorum ed. Macbeth, loc. cit.) Though the 
precise occasion and the extent of the Middleton material in 
Macbeth are matters of dispute, it is generally agreed now that at 
least the two songs in question are more proper to The Witch than 
to Macbeth . 

The extant manuscript is in the hand of the scrivener who 
often worked for the King's company, Ralph Crane (see above, 
ii. 415-16, and W. W. Greg, loc. cit.); it was presumably written 
out between about 1619, when Crane apparently began to write 
for the players (see Fletcher, Sir John van Olden Barnavelt) and 
Middleton's death in 1627. The manuscript is dedicated by 
Middleton to Thomas Holmes, esquire. Middleton says that he has 

(meerely uppon a tast of yo r . desire) recouered into my hands (though not 
without much difficultie) This (ignorantly-ill-fated) Labour of mine. 
Witches are (ipso facto) by y* Law condemn'd, & y* onely (I thinck) hath 
made her lie so-long, in an imprisond-Obscuritie ; For yo r sake alone, 
She hath thus far Coniur'd herself abroad; and beares noe-other Charmes 
about Her, but what may tend to yo f Recreation. (Greg and Wilson, ed., 
sig. B,v.) 

This dedication and the title-page statement that the play was 
*long since Acted , by his Ma tUs . Seruants at the Black-Friers* 
afford all the external information about the play. Both title- 
page and dedication indicate that at the time the manuscript was 
prepared, 1619-27, the play was old; ‘ ignorantly-ill-fated* seems to 
mean that it failed in the theatre; and 1 lie so-long , in an imprisond- 
Obscuritie* ought to mean that it had never been revived. The 
confused character of the play is compatible enough with these 
statements, but they indicate nothing very precise about its date 
except to imply that the play was never revived and that the 
first—and consequently the only—performances were given by 
the King's men at Blackfriars. If these implications can be relied 
upon, the play must have opened after King James's company 
took over Blackfriars theatre in 1609. (See above, i. 2.) 

Various conjectures for the date of the original production of 
the play have been offered, many of which can be ignored. The 
omission of The Witch from consideration in The Elizabethan Stage 
indicates that Chambers thought it was written after 1616. W. J. 
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Lawrence (loc. cit.) argues enthusiastically for 1609 on the catchy 
but not too well-supported notion that Middleton was transferring 
the popular elements of Jonson's Masque of Queens to the public 
stage. Professor J. Dover Wilson (loc. cit.) accepts the relation¬ 
ship and favours a date of 1609-10. Bald (Mod. Lang. Rev. xxxii 
[1937], 41) dates The Witch about 1616 because he finds allusions 
to the activities of Simon Forman and Mrs. Turner in preventing 
the consummation of the marriage of the Earl and Countess of 
Essex. Dr. Frank Sullivan, who has considered the date more 
fully than anyone else in his manuscript thesis (op. cit., pp. 97-129), 
rejects these allusions; he favours a date of 1610, but though he 
argues well against the evidence proposed by others, he finds 
little to offer himself. 1610 is several years earlier than the period 
of Middleton's series of known compositions for the King's com¬ 
pany ; 1615 or 1616 would be more compatible with their dates, but 
such a consideration is not very weighty, for Middleton does not 
seem to have been accustomed to work regularly for one company. 
1616 is about the latest date available in the light of Middleton's 
remarks in his dedication about the play’s long obscurity. 

Various scholars have remarked on the play's indebtedness to 
Reginald Scot’s The Discovery of Witchcraft , 1584; the indebted¬ 
ness is set forth in most detail by Dr. Sullivan. (Op. cit., pp. 183- 
91.) Dr. Christ points out that a novella in Cynthio’s Hecatommithi 
is a close analogue if not a source of the play. (Op. cit., pp. 25 ff.) 
The main plot is a fairly familiar one; Sullivan thinks that 
Middleton probably took it from Machiavelli's Florentine History 
rather than from Belleforest. (Op. cit., pp. 194-200.) 


Women Beware Women (1625 ?—7) 

Edition : Elizabeth R. Jacobs, A Critical Edition of Thomas 
Middleton's Women Beware Women . Unpublished University of 
Wisconsin Thesis, 1941. 

Bradbrook, M. C. Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy 
(1935). pp. 224-38. 

Christ, Karl. Quellenstudien zu den Dramen Thomas Middletons 
( I 9 ° 5 ). PP- 46-68. 

Dodson, Daniel. 'Middleton’s Livia’, Phil. Quart, xxvii (1948), 
376-81. 

Ellis-Fermor, Una. The Jacobean Drama (1936), pp. 140-4. 
Simpson, Percy. ‘ Thomas Middleton’s “Women Beware Women ” 
Mod. Lang. Rev. xxxiii (1938), 45-46. 
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1653, 9 S.pt. S.R. Humphrey Moseley entered as his copies a long 
list of plays, including 'A right Woman, or Women beware of 
Women . . . M r . Tho: Midleton’. (Greg, Bibliography , i. 60-61.) 
1657. Women Beware Women. A Tragedy, By Tho . Middleton , 
Gent.... 1657. (Separate title-page in Two New Playes ... 1657.) 

The absence of any contemporary records of this impressive 
tragedy is very odd, for one would expect it to have had some 
success in the theatre. It would be convenient to assume that it 
had been written late in Middleton’s career and never acted, but 
Nathanael Richards says in his commendatory verses for the play 
in Two New Playes (A 4 ): 

I that have seen’t, can say, having just cause, 

Never came Tragedy off with more applause. 

Yet the play appears in no repertory list nor in any list of court 
performances; indeed no references of any kind to Women Beware 
Women have been noted before the Stationers’ Register entry of 

1653. 

The double title in the Stationers’ Register entry, ‘A right 
Woman, or Women beware of Women’, is apparently another of 
Moseley’s entries of two plays for one fee, as in other instances in 
his long lists. 1 A right Woman ’ is not a very apt title for the piece 
published in 1657 as Women Beware Women ; furthermore Moseley 
entered ’A right Woman’ again, 29 June 1660, as a comedy by 
Beaumont and Fletcher. (See under Fletcher.) 

The date of the tragedy is highly speculative. There is no 
external evidence, and one finds no clear references to contem¬ 
porary events in the text. E. H. C. Oliphant, R. C. Bald, and 
Miss Jacobs would all like to date the play late in Middleton’s 
career, because it seems to display his greatest maturity in serious 
drama. (Shakespeare and His Fellow Dramatists [1929], ii. 948; 
‘The Chronology of Middleton’s Plays’, M.L.R. xxxii [1937], 43; 
A Critical Edition , pp. lxix-lxxi.) Bald and Miss Jacobs are both 
deterred, however, by the fact that no record of the licence of the 
play by Sir Henry Herbert has been preserved, and they conclude 
that it must therefore have been licensed before Herbert’s office- 
book begins in 1622. The reasoning is fallacious. We do not have 
records of all the entries Sir Henry Herbert made (see above, i. 
101-3), but only those Malone and Chalmers chose to use. Not 
even all these got into print in the Variorum or in Chalmers’s 
Apology . Indeed, Middleton's own Changeling and Spanish Gypsy 
were often said to antedate 1622 for the same reason until 1923, 
whenW. J. Lawrence found Malone’s manuscript copies of Herbert's 
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licences for them dated 7 May 1622 and 9 July 1623. Thus any 
Jacobean or Caroline date before Middleton's death in July 1627 
is available, and it is only the character of the work in Women 
Beware Women which makes the last few years of his life, after A 
Game at Chess , seem a likely period of composition. 

The source of the main plot of the play is the notorious career of 
Bianca Capello, which seems to have been widely known at the 
end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries. 
The particular account that Middleton used has not been identi¬ 
fied, but several were available. The second plot of Women Beware 
Women , the Isabella-Hippolito story, is found in Les Amours 
tragiques d'Hypolite et Isabelle , published in Paris in 1610. This 
romance was translated into English and first published with the 
date 1628 after it had been entered in the Stationers' Register 
9 November 1627. (Arber, iv. 188.) Middleton may have seen 
the translation in manuscript, or he may have used the original 
French. I know of no close comparison of the romance with the 
play to determine which version—if either—Middleton may have 
used. 


The World Tossed at Tennis (Winter, 1619-20) 
with William Rowley 

Lawrence, W. J. * Early Substantive Theatre Masques', T.L.S., 
8 December 1921, p. 814. 

-'The Origin of the Substantive Theatre Masque', in Pre- 

Restoration Stage Studies (1927), pp. 325-39. 

Welsford, Enid. The Court Masque (1927), pp. 212-14. 

1620, 4 July. S.R. George Purslowe and John Trundle entered for 
their copy under the hands of * S r Geo: Bucke, and m r Swinhowe 
warden, A booke called, A Courtly Masque or the world tossed 
at Tennis, acted at the Princes Armes, by the Prince his highnes 
servant[es].' (Greg, Bibliography , i. 32.) 

1620. A Covrtly Masqve: The Device Called The World tost at 
Tennis. As it hath beene diuers times Presented to the Content¬ 
ment of many Noble and Worthy Spectators, By the Prince his 
Seruants. Inuented, and set downe, By [bracket] Tho: Middleton 
& William Rowley [bracket] Gent.... 1620. (Greg, Bibliography , 
ii. 517, records a variant title with insignificant changes.) 

1639, 10 Aug. 'The World' is one of a list of forty-five plays which 
William Beeston said belonged to the repertory of the King and 
Queen’s Young Company at the Phoenix, and which the Lord 
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Chamberlain accordingly forbade any other London company 
to act. (See above, i. 330-1.) 

The World Tossed at Tennis is a peculiar composition, and most 
that is known of it must be derived from the text and from the 
front matter of the 1620 edition. Middleton and Rowley evidently 
prepared it for performance by Prince Charles's (I) men—for whom 
they had written A Fair Quarrel —at Denmark House before the 
King and Prince Charles. So much is indicated by the Stationers' 
Register entry, the title-page, and the text, which begins with 1 An 
Induction To The Masqve: Prepared for his Maiesties Entertain¬ 
ment at Denmarke- House'. It was not, however, presented as 
intended; this is indicated by the words * prepared for ' of the induc¬ 
tion statement, by the line in the prologue, * It was intended for a 
Roy all Night’ t and by the absence of any claim of royal spectators 
on the title-page. Why it did not get the court presentation for 
which it was intended is not known. Mr. W. J. Lawrence ( T.L.S ., 
8 December 1921) noted that the performance was intended for 
Denmark House, which, after the death of Queen Anne, had been 
granted to Prince Charles 28 September 1619. (C.S.P., Dom., James 
I [1619-23], p. 81.) The Induction shows the characters, Rich¬ 
mond and St. James’s , the palaces at which royal entertainments 
had recently been given; they fear that 

Denmarke- House, 

Will take from our regard, and we shall want 
The Noble presence of our Princely Master 
(In his so frequent visitation) 

Which we were wont so fully to enioy. 

Denmark House points out to them that it is good for winter 
entertainments, St. James’s for spring entertainments, and Rich¬ 
mond for summer entertainments. The intended performance thus 
appears to have been prepared for a winter performance between 
28 September 1619, when the Prince was granted Denmark House, 
and the Stationers' Register entry on 4 July 1620. Fleay (Biog. 
Chron. ii. 100) thought that the occasion was 4 March 1619/20, 
when Prince Charles entertained at Denmark House, though the 
character of the entertainment is uncertain. (See Lawrence, 
T.L.S. , loc. cit.) Fleay did not note, however, that the Denmark 
House performance was only intended, and not given. Lawrence 
(loc. cit.) thinks that after the masque was prepared the perfor¬ 
mance was cancelled because the Prince's men were in disgrace 
with the King through an offensive play that the Venetian ambas¬ 
sador wrote about. Perhaps, but there is no other notice of this 
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objectionable performance, and even the Venetian ambassador 
says that the players were not punished. (See above, i. 204.) Miss 
Steele ( Plays & Masques at Court , p. 228) rejects the date of 4 
March 1619/20 suggested by Fleay because she thinks it conflicts 
with the period of mourning for Queen Anne, but she has con¬ 
fused 1618/19 with 1619/20. Miss Wiggin says categorically (An 
Inquiry into the Authorship of the Middleton-Rowley Plays [1897], 
p. 39) that the masque ‘ celebrated the marriage of Charles, Lord 
Howard, to the Lady Mary, daughter of Sir William Cockaine, 
married April 22, 1620*. She gives no evidence for her statement, 
and the masque does not sound to me like a wedding celebration. 

Whatever the particular occasion at Denmark House for which 
the masque was intended, we can conclude that it must have been 
between 28 September 1619 and the end of the following winter, 
and that the masque was not given there. It was then modified for 
public performance. Miss Welsford notes that in its present form 
the piece, though called ‘ A Covrtly Masqve', is not 'an orthodox 
Court masque in form, for although there are various songs and 
dances, the performance is not arranged so as to lead up to and 
provide a motive for the appearance of a group of masquers—the 
sine qua non of an orthodox masque'. (Welsford, op. cit., p. 213.) 
No doubt the piece was altered from its orthodox courtly form for 
theatre presentation when it was found that the Denmark House 
performance would not take place. One wonders if William Rowley 
did the alteration ? The role of Simplicity in the masque is rather 
like his clown parts, and the address to the reader in the quarto 
is signed 1 Simplicitie' and contains the lines: 

. . . perseuering in those honest courses which may become the sonne 
of Simplicitie ; who, though he be now in a Masque, yet is his face 
apparent inough. 

The prologue and epilogue printed in the 1620 quarto show that 
the players were fearful of the success of this courtly innovation 
in the theatre, as well they might have been, for they were asking 
for comparison with spectacles whose brilliance they could not 
possibly approach. 


Prologvs. 

This our Deuice wee doe not call a Play t 
Because we hreake the Stages Lawes to day 
Of Acts & Sceanes , sometimes a Comicke strains 
Hath hit delight home in the Master-vayne: 
Thalia's prize Melpomine's sad stile , 

Hath shooke the Tragicke hand another while; 
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The Muse of Historic hath caught your eyes, 

And she chaunts the pastorall Psalteries: 

We now lay claime to none, yet all present 
Seeking out pleasure to finde your content; 

You shall perceiue by what comes first in sight, 

It was intended for a Roy all Night . 

There's one houres words, the rest in Songs <£> Dances, 


Epilogve 

Gentlemen, 

We must confesse, that we haue vented ware 
Not alwayes vendible: Masques are more rare 
Then Playes are common; at most, but twice a yeere 
In their most glorious shapes doe they appeare. 

Which if you please, accept, wee'le keepe in store 
Our debted loues, and thus entreat you more, 

Inuert the Prouerbe now, and suffer not, 

That which is seldome seene, be soone forgot. 

The theatre at which this new departure was presented is 
tantalizingly obscure. The Stationers’ Register entry says it was 
acted at 'the Princes Arrnes'. Lawrence (T.L.S., loc. cit.) thought 
this indicated performance at the inn of this name in Leadenhall 
Street, a proposal which seems to me highly improbable. (See 
above, i. 201, n. 2.) W. W. Greg makes the more plausible sug¬ 
gestion that since the name Prince’s Arms seems once to have 
been used for the Swan theatre (Bibliography, ii. 517, from Adams, 
Playhouses , pp. 179-80), the performance may have taken place 
there, where Prince Charles’s men had acted before. That the 
performance took place in a Bankside theatre is supported by the 
facetious lines about the piece in the address to the reader: 

First, for his Conception; he was begot in Braine-ford, borne on the 
Bankeside of Hellicon, brought vp amongst Noble Gentle Commons, 
and good Schollers of all sorts, where (for his time) he did good and 
honest seruice beyond the small Seas, 

Presumably The World Tossed at Tennis was also acted at the 
Phoenix and long continued in the repertory there. This seems 
to me the only likely explanation of the title, 'The World', in 
the protected repertory of 1639. That The World was a Rowley- 
Middleton play is suggested by the fact that it immediately follows 
The Changeling, A Fair Quarrel , and The Spanish Gypsy in the 
repertory list. Presumably it had stayed in the Phoenix archives 
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after Prince Charles's men left the theatre, as did All 's Lost by 
Lust and A Fair Quarrel. Since Beeston was protecting his plays 
from other London companies in this list, he must have entered 
only plays still current. 

Your Five Gallants 

See The Elizabethan Stage, iii. 440. 

Unnamed Pageant (1626) 

(Lost) 

Middleton and Christmas evidently prepared for the city a 
pageant for the proposed triumphal entry of King Charles and 
Queen Henrietta Maria. This triumphal entry, however, did not 
take place, and the only known record of the activities of Middle- 
ton and Christmas for the occasion is in the manuscript records 
of the Court of Aldermen of the Corporation of London, called 
'Repertory', at the Guildhall. 

On the 8 June [1626], the aldermen 'takeing into consideracofi the 
some of moneys alreadie disbursed and paid vnto M r Christmas for 
the fynishing of the three pageants, and for the performance of the 
shewes that was intended att the solempniacon of his Ma t# coronacon 
w ch his Ma tle hath signified to bee forborne ; It is thought fitt and soe 
ordered the said M r Christmas and M r Middleton referring themselues 
unto this Court, that noe further moneys shalbe paid unto either of 
them, but that M r Christmas shall forthwith cause the said Pagents 
to bee taken downe, and to haue the same for his full satisfaccon.' 
(Robert Withington, English Pageantry , i. 235, from Repertory, xl, 
fol. 243.) 


Unnamed Play 
(Lost) 

See W. W. Greg, Henslowes Diary , i. 182, and ii. 232. 

JOHN MILTON 
1608-74 

Masson, David. The Life of John Milton, 7 vols. (1859-94; vol. i 
rev., 1881; new ed., 1946). 

John Milton presents an awkward problem in a study of the 
Jacobean and Caroline stage. Certainly he was no dramatist; in 
the history of the theatre he has a very minor place as the author 
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of two private masques, yet a minor treatment of such a major 
figure seems incongruous. Nevertheless the measure of interest 
here is theatrical significance, not literary genius. Milton's tower¬ 
ing figure must be given pygmy treatment, and his vast biblio¬ 
graphy reduced to a few samples. 

The author of Paradise Lost was born in London in December 
1608, the son of John Milton, a scrivener and musician. (Masson, 
1946 ed., i. 3-64.) He was sent to St. Paul’s School, London, and 
went on to Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1624/5. (Ibid., pp. 
65-145.) Here he received a B.A. degree in 1629 an( ^ an M.A. in 
1632. (Ibid., pp. 217-18 and 257-8.) The next six years he spent in 
retirement and study at his father’s house in Horton. In this 
period he wrote Comus and possibly Arcades. In Cotnus and 
probably in Arcades he was associated with the musician Henry 
Lawes. (Ibid., pp. 552-663.) In 1638 and 1639 Milton spent fifteen 
months on the Continent, chiefly in Italy, where he was well 
received in the learned societies. (Ibid., pp. 735-834.) 

On his return to London he set up his own establishment and 
took pupils, notably his nephews, Edward and John Phillips. 
(Ibid. ii. 72-121.) Gradually he was drawn into the pamphlet 
warfare of the period, and beginning in 1641 he published a long 
series of political and theological tracts. (Ibid., vols. ii and iii, 
passim.) His minor poems, including Comus ditid Arcades, appeared 
in Poems of Mr. John Milton, Both English and Latin, Compos'd at 
Several Times , 1645. (Ibid. iii. 445-59.) In March 1648/9 Milton 
was appointed Secretary for Foreign Tongues to the Council of 
State. (Ibid. iv. 77-84.) In 1652 he became completely blind, but 
continued his work. (Ibid., pp. 427 ff.) 

At the Restoration Milton was indicted and for a time im¬ 
prisoned, but he was released late in 1660. (Ibid. vi. 173-95.) He 
lived the rest of his life in retirement, and his greatest works are 
largely the product of these years, Paradise Lost, published 1667, 
and Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes, published 1671. 
(Ibid., vol. vi, passim,) He died 8 November 1674 and was buried 
at St. Giles’, Cripplegate, the parish church in which he had been 
baptized. (Ibid., p. 731.) 


Arcades (1630-4) 

MS.: Trinity College, Cambridge. (Facsimile in H. F. Fletcher, 
ed., John Milton's Complete Poetical Works Reproduced in Photo¬ 
graphic Facsimile [1943-8], i. 384-9.) 
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Edition : A. W. Verity, ed., Arcades, with Introduction , Notes , 
Indexes (1906). 

Evans, Willa McClung. Henry Lawes, Musician and Friend of 
Poets (1941), pp. 62-69. 

Greg, W. W. Pastoral Poetry & Pastoral Drama (1906), pp. 388-90. 
Masson David. The Life of John Milton (rev. ed., 1946), i. 578-602. 

1645. Arcades. Part of an entertainment presented to the Countess 
Dowager of Darby at Harefield, by som Noble persons of her 
Family, who appear on the Scene in pastoral habit, moving 
toward the seat of State, with this Song. (Head-title in Poems of 
Mr. John Milton, 1645.) 

1673. [Another edition in Poems, &c. Upon Several Occasions. By 
Mr. John Milton . . . 1673.] 

1695. [Another edition in The Poetical Works of Mr. John Milton 

... 1695.] 

Arcades is a fragment consisting of a speech and three songs. In 
the Trinity College MS. it has originally been called ‘Part Of a 
Maske', but this has been deleted and 'Arcades Part of an Enter¬ 
tainment at * substituted. Whether more was ever written, and if so 
by Milton or by someone else, is not known. It has been suggested 
that the entertainment was never performed, but the head-title 
says that it was. This date is generally given as 1630-4, on the 
assumption that it must have been written before the much more 
elaborate Comus, but with varying guesses as to how long before. 

The title indicates that Arcades was written to be performed in 
honour of the Countess of Derby at Harefield, a country seat not 
far from Milton's father’s place at Horton. The Countess was both 
the stepmother and the mother-in-law of John Egerton, first Earl 
of Bridgewater, for whom Comus was written, and the musician 
Henry Lawes seems to have been associated with both produc¬ 
tions. It is an easy surmise, therefore, that Lawes, who was 
associated with the Egerton family, was the man who secured 
Milton's services. 


Comus (29 September 1634) 

MSS.: Manuscripts of the Earl of Ellesmere, Bridgewater 
House, London (facsimile in H. F. Fletcher, John Miltons Com¬ 
plete Poetical Works t i. 300-39); Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 
(facsimile, ibid., pp. 398-433); B.M. Add. MS. 11518 (five songs 
only; facsimile, ibid., pp. 340-4). 
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Editions : Cotnus, A Mask : (AW adapted to the Stage) As Alter'd 
from Milton's Mask At Ludlow-Castle, Which was never represented 
But on Michaelmas-Day, 1634 (1738); edited by Henry John Todd 
(1798), by A. W. Verity (1921); by E. H. Visiak and Hubert J. 
Foss (1937); and others. 

Allen, Don Cameron. ‘Milton's “ Comus'' as a Failure in Artistic 
Compromise', E.L.H. xvi (1949), 104-19. 

Arnold, James A. John Milton's Masque. An Historical and Critical 
Study of Comus. Unpublished Princeton Thesis, 1951. 

Diekhoff, John S. ‘The Text of Comus, 1634 to 1645', P.M.L.A. hi 

(1937). 705-27- 

Evans, Willa McClung. Henry Lawes, Musician and Friend of 
Poets (1941), pp. 89-109. 

Finney, Gretchen Ludke. 'Comus, Dramma per Musica ', Stud. 
Phil, xxxvii (1940), 482-500. 

Greg, W. W. Pastoral Poetry & Pastoral Drama (1906), pp. 390- 
404. 

Lewis, C. S. ‘A Note on Comus', R.E.S. viii (1932), 170-6. 
Masson, David. The Life of John Milton (rev. ed., 1946), i. 604-23. 
Osgood, Charles Grosvenor. The Classical Mythology of Milton's 
English Poems (1900), pp. xxxvi-xl et passim. 

Seaton, Ethel. ‘ Comus and Shakespeare', Essays and Studies by 
Members of the English Association, xxxi (1945), 68-80. 
Sensabaugh, G. F. ‘The Milieu of Comus', Stud. Phil, xli (1944), 

238-49- 

Singleton, Ralph H. ‘ Milton’s Comus and the Comus of Erycius 
Puteanus', P.M.L.A. lviii (1943), 949-57. 

Stevens, David Harrison. ‘ The Bridgewater Manuscript of Comus 
Mod. Phil, xxiv (1927), 315-20. Reprinted with additions in 
Milton Papers (1927), pp. 14-20. 

-‘The Stage Versions of Comus' , in Milton Papers (1927), pp. 

21 - 34 - 

Tillyard, E. M. W. ‘The Action of Comus', Essays and Studies by 
Members of the English Association, xxviii (1942), 22-37. 
Woodhouse, A. S. P. ‘The Argument of Milton's Comus', Univer¬ 
sity of Toronto Quarterly, xi (1941), 46-71. 

1637. A Maske Presented At Ludlow Castle, 1634: On Michael- 
masse night, before the Right Honorable, Iohn Earle of Bridge- 
water, Viscount Brackly, Lord President of Wales, And one of 
His Maiesties most honorable Privie Counsell . . . 1637. 

1645. A Mask Of the same Author Presented At Lvdlow-Castle, 
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1634. Before The Earl of Bridgewater Then President of Wales. 

Anno Dom. 1645. (Separate title-page in Poems of Mr. John 

Milton . . . 1645.) 

1673. [Another edition in Poems , &c. Upon Several Occasions. By 

Mr. John Milton . . . 1673.] 

1695. [Another edition in The Poetical Works of Mr. John Milton 
. . . 1695.] 

The date, place of presentation, and auspices of the masque are 
given in the Bridgewater manuscript and on the title-page of the 
edition of 1637. In all the early texts it is called simply, 1 A Mask'; 
so far as is known, the name Comus was first used for it in the 
stage adaptation by John Dalton published in 1738. To the state¬ 
ment on the title-page of the edition of 1637 the Bridgewater MS. 
adds the information that the Countess of Bridgewater was also 
present and that 

The chiefe persons in the rep r sentacfcn were: 

The Lord Brackley 
The Lady Alice) ~ 

M r Thomas ) E g erton ' 

(Cf. John Miltons Complete Poetical Works Reproduced in Photo¬ 
graphic Facsimile, i. 301.) The statement about the performers is 
also found in a variant form at the end of the 1637 edition. 

The edition of 1637 is dedicated to John, Lord Brackley, eldest 
son of the Lord President, by the musician, Henry Lawes, who 
says: 

THis Poem, which receiv'd its first occasion of birth from your selfe, 
and others of your noble familie, and much honour from your own Person 
in the performance, now returns againe to make a finall dedication of it 
selfe to you. Although not openly acknowledg’d by the Author, yet it is a 
legitimate offspring, so lovely, and so much desired, that the often copying 
of it hath tir'd my pen to give my sever all friends satisfaction, and brought 
me to a necessiite of producing it to the publick view. 

Lawes indicates at the end of his dedication that he played 'your 
attendant Thyrsis’. 

What the occasion was at Ludlow Castle on Michaelmas 1634 is 
not clear, for the Earl had been appointed Lord President about 
three years before, and he had come to Ludlow Castle over a year 
before. (Masson, op. cit., pp. 604-10.) Henry Lawes had been music 
tutor to the children of the Egerton family, and it is likely that 
he was first approached about the masque and in turn approached 
John Milton. (See Evans, loc. cit.) 

(8115044) Ff 
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There are numerous differences between the text in the Cam¬ 
bridge and in the Bridgewater MSS. (See Lewis, op. cit., and D. H. 
Stevens, Mod. Phil., loc. cit.) Neither is a prompt manuscript, but 
the Bridgewater version is probably nearer to what was actually 
performed. 

It has been several times suggested that Milton may have thought 
of Comus as in part a chaste reply to Randolph's Jealous Lovers , 
which was presented at Trinity College, Cambridge, March 1631/2, 
and perhaps seen by Milton. It is true enough that the opposition 
both between the two writers and between the import of their 
dramatic productions is clear, but it is only conjecture that Milton 
had The Jealous Lovers specifically in mind. 


D.N.B. 


WALTER MONTAGU (Montague) 

i6o3?-77 


Walter Montagu was the second son of Sir Henry Montagu, 
later Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, Lord Treasurer, and 
first Earl of Manchester. He was bom in London about 1603 and 
admitted a fellow commoner of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
in 1617/18. After a period abroad he became attached, by 1624, 
to the Duke of Buckingham, who sent him to France in connexion 
with the early negotiations for the French marriage. He was 
granted a degree of M.A. at Cambridge, 1627. 

He was employed abroad on missions on the Continent later 
in 1627, but was back in England the next year and present at the 
assassination of the Duke of Buckingham. For the next few years 
he appears to have been living in France, and he was paid 1 for his 
Majesty's secret service in France'. Evidently he was living in 
England at the time of the preparations for performance of his 
Shepherd's Paradise in 1632/3, but subsequently he was attached 
to the embassy at Paris, and in Paris he was converted to Roman 
Catholicism and declared his intention of joining the Fathers of the 
Oratory. His apostasy was widely noted because of his father's 
position. 

In the years immediately before and after the outbreak of 
hostilities, Walter Montagu was an active agent for the Queen. 
He was caught in 1643 and imprisoned. During his imprisonment 
he was involved in a controversy with the Puritan Dr. John 
Bastwick, who published an account of it entitled The Church of 
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England a True Church , 1645. After a long imprisonment, Montagu 
was exiled by the Parliament. 

Thereafter he went to France and was made Abbot of the 
monastery of Nanteuil and later of the abbey of St. Martin near 
Pontoise. For a time, at the order of Queen Henrietta Maria, the 
young Prince Henry, Duke of Gloucester, was in his charge. He 
died in Paris in February 1676/7. 

In addition to his play, Montagu published Miscellanea Spiritu¬ 
alia; or,Devovt Essaies , 1648, and another collection, The Accom¬ 
plish’d Woman . Written Originally in French , since Made English, 
1656. 


The Shepherd’s Paradise (1632/3) 

MSS .: Folger Shakespeare Library MS. 4461; Folger Shakespeare 

Library MS. 4462; B.M. MS. Stowe 976; B.M. MS. Sloane 3649. 

Greg, W. W. Pastoral Poetry & Pastoral Drama (1906), pp. 355-6. 

Harbage, Alfred. Cavalier Drama (1936), pp. 36-37, 93-95. 

Simpson, Percy, and C. F. Bell. Designs by Inigo Jones for Masques 
& Plays at Court (1924), pp. 75-78. 

Smith, Homer. ‘Pastoral Influence in the English Drama', 
P.M.L.A. xii (1897), 438 - 43 - 

Thorn-Drury, G., ed. A Little Ark (1921), pp. 4-7. 

1632, 20 Sept. ‘That which the queen’s majesty, some of her 
ladies, and all her maids of honour, are now practising upon, is 
a pastoral penned by Mr. Walter Montagu, wherein her majesty 
is pleased to act a part, as well for her recreation as for the 
exercise of her English.’ (Mr. Pory at London to Sir Thomas 
Puckering. Thomas Birch, Court and Times of Charles I, ii. 176.) 

1632, 25 Oct. ' Another courtier, but of greater quality and more 
intimate, saith that Mr. Montagu’s pastoral, wherein her majesty 
is the prime actress, is extremely long, for my lady marquis’s 
part is as long as an ordinary play.’ (Mr. Pory at London to 
Lord Brooke, or Sir Thomas Puckering. Ibid., p. 187.) 

1632,1 Nov. 'Yesternight, his majesty being returned from New¬ 
market, and having among other lords met with my lord privy 
seal, did highly congratulate and extol unto his lordship the 
rare parts of Mr. Walter Montagu, his son, in poetry and other¬ 
wise; so that he is a favourite of both their majesties.* (Mr. 
Pory from London to Sir Thomas Lucy. Ibid., p. 189.) 

1632, 2 Nov. [i.e. 12 Nov., New Style]. ‘The court is preparing for 
the dancing and festivities which are to take place within a few 
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days upon the occasion of a comedy in which, for the gratifi¬ 
cation and pleasure of the king, the queen herself will perform 
publicly/ (Venetian ambassador to the Doge and Senate. 
C.S.P., Venetian [1632-6], p. 28.) 

1632, 3 Nov. ‘Whereas there is a Pastorall to be p r sented at 
Somersett House for w:^ a roome must be purposely made, 
And therein y e Timber worke of y« Sceane w: th y« Stage & 
degrees to be pperly done by y« officers of his Ma. tie * workes. 
These are therefore to pray and require you to cause y e same 
to be forthw. th done and performed in such manner as shall be 
requisite vpon y t occasion. And for soe doing this shall be yo r 
Warrant. Whitehall y e 3 d of Nouemb. 1632. 

To Inigo Iones Esq Surueyor / & t of rest of y e Officers 
of / his Ma. tIe# workes.’ (From the Lord Chamberlain’s Warrant 
Book L.C. 5/132. Printed M.S.C . ii. 359.) 

1:632/3, 3 Jan. 'On Wednesday next, the queen’s pastoral is to 
be acted in the lower court of Denmark House, and my lord 
chamberlain saith that no chambermaid shall enter, unless she 
will sit cross-legged on the top of a bulk. No great lady shall be 
kept out, though she have but mean apparel, and a worse face, 
and no inferior lady or woman shall be let in, but such as have 
extreme brave apparel and better faces.* (Mr. Pory from London 
to Sir Thomas Puckering. Birch, Court and Times of Charles I, 
ii. 214.) 

1632/3, 10 Jan. 'This night [the letter was evidently written and 
dated after midnight], our queen hath acted her costly pastoral 
in Somerset House, which hath lasted seven or eight hours/ 
(Mr. Beaulieu from London to Sir Thomas Puckering. Ibid., p. 
216.) 

*632/3, 11 Jan. [i.e. 21 Jan. 1632, M.V.]. 'They have begun the 
festivities and comedies at the palace, where the queen likes the 
king to see her perform in public with the other ladies, each one 
in her part/ (Venetian ambassador to the Doge and Senate. 
C.S.P., Venetian [1632-6], p. 63.) 

[1632/3], 13 Jan. ' Hombre fiel to Sir Robert Phelips. After some 
personal matters,—"The Queen's pastorale (who is said to have 
herself excelled really all others both in acting and singing) is 
again to be performed on Candlemas night next; the difficulty 
of getting in on Wednesday being such or so apprehended, that 
there was a scarcitie of spectators and room for many more than 
were present/’ 9 (Hist. MSS . Com., Third Report, Appendix, 
p. 282. Calendar of Phelips’s MSS. at Montacute House, Somer¬ 
setshire.) 
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1632/3, 28 Jan. 'Mr. Prynne of Lincoln's Inn hath lately set forth 
a book entitled " Histriomastix, or the Players' Scourge," the 
sale of which is prohibited, and he to appear at the high com¬ 
mission on Thursday next. ... It is observable that his book 
was published the day after the queen's pastoral at Somerset 
House.' (Justinian Paget from the Middle Temple to James 
Harrington. Birch, op. cit. ii. 222-3.) 

1632/3, 31 Jan. 'Mr. Prynne, an utter-barrister of Lincoln's Inn, 
is brought into the High Commission Court and Star Chamber, 
for publishing a book, a little before the queen's acting of her 
play, of the unlawfulness of plays.' (Sir George Gresley from 
London to Sir Thomas Puckering. Ibid., p. 224.) 

1658, 27 Sept. S.R. Thomas Dring entered for his copy 'a booke 
called The Shepherds Paradice written by a Person of Honour 
& privately acted by the Queenes Ma tie . & Ladyes of Hono r .' 
(Greg, Bibliography , i. 66.) 

1659. The Shepheard's Paradise. A Comedy . Privately Acted before 
the Late King Charts by the Queen’s Majesty, and Ladies of 
Honour. Written by W, Mountague Esq; . . . 1659. (There is a 
variant imprint wrongly dated 1629.) 

Montagu's pompous and interminable pastoral achieved a 
notoriety far beyond its merits. Before it was written Montagu, a 
good part of whose life was spent in France, had lived for a time in 
Paris and had evidently absorbed many of those ideas and postures 
which the Queen so admired. Evidently others thought him too 
frenchified, for George Garrard wrote to the Lord Deputy in 
Ireland, 1 March 1634/5: 

Our French Cavaliers are come home. . . . Young Will Crofts came 
home first . . . then on the Eve of the Queen's Mask, came the Lord 
Dunluce and Wat Mountague. ( Straffordes Letters, i. 373.) 

The Shepherd's Paradise is one of the most thoroughgoing of 
the presentations of the neo-Platonism of the precieuses , hence its 
attraction for the Queen, the performance by the Queen herself 
with the ladies of her court, and the consequent great interest 
shown in the pastoral and its production by the correspondents, 
diplomatic and social, in London. 

Another reason for the notoriety of the play is the convenient 
excuse it furnished for the prosecution of William Prynne. Histrio- 
mastix contained, among many other hysterical statements, one 
under the heading,' Women-Actors, notorious whores': 

And dare then any Christian women be so more then whorishly 
impudent, as to act, to speake publikely on a Stage, (perchance in 
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mans apparell, and cut haire, here proved sinfull and abominable) in 
the presence of sundry men and women ? (Histriomastix, 1633, Index, 
Rrrrrr .) 

The close proximity of the publication of Histriomastix and the 
Queen's performance in The Shepherd's Paradise was a coincidence 
that, though certainly unintentional on Prynne's part, could not 
be ignored. 

Though the play was kept out of the hands of the printers at 
the time of performance, there were evidently various manuscript 
copies in circulation. The Stowe MS. and the printed text give 
the cast of the Queen and the court ladies. Folger MS. 4461 is the 
same text as the printed one, though there are hundreds of minor 
variations, omissions, and mistakes. Folger MS. 4462 is the one 
described—rather inadequately—by Thom-Drury (loc. cit.), with 
green ties and the inscription on the first blank leaf, ‘ The Lady 
Pearsalls Booke borrowed g T y e 1: 9t 1653'. This text is much shorter 
than the printed one and seems to have been prepared for pro¬ 
duction. Several songs have been added, the scene divisions are 
more clearly marked, speech prefixes are set in the margins, and 
the text has been heavily cut by about 2,000 lines; 1,000 or more 
lines have been cut from the last act alone. Much of the cutting 
has been achieved by shortening speeches, but many entire 
speeches have been deleted as well. This manuscript has been 
creased, and two of the creases used for margins, but the creasing 
is not according to the system found in several professional 
prompt manuscripts. (See W. W. Greg, Dramatic Documents from 
the Elizabethan Playhouses [1931], p. 206.) 

Thom-Drury noted (loc. cit.) that the unintelligibility of the 
play was commented upon by contemporaries. In Suckling's ‘A 
Sessions of the Poets', Apollo disposes of Montagu's claim to the 
laureateship by asking him if he understood his own pastoral, and 
Patrick Carey mocked both the obscurity and the French charac¬ 
ter of the play ( Trivial Poems and Triolets ... By Patrick Carey 
20th Aug. 1651 [1st ed. from MS., 1820], p. 14): 

But tell mee pray, if euer you 

Read th' English of Watt Montague, 

Is't not more hard then French ? 

A reference to The Shepherd's Paradise in Carew's poem, * In 
answer of an Elegiacall Letter upon the death of the King of Sweden 
from Aurelian Townsend, inviting me to write on that subject', 
has been taken as an attribution of the play to Townsend. The 
reference is somewhat ambiguous, but the description that follows 
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clearly refers to Townsend's Tempe Restored and not to The 
Shepherd’s Paradise. (See Rhodes Dunlap, The Poems of Thomas 
Carew [1949], pp. 74-77 and 252-3.) Various external allusions 
leave no doubt that Montagu wrote the play. 


THOMAS MOORE 

Probably an eighteenth-century writer of the name, not a seven¬ 
teenth, was the author of the manuscript pastoral in the Bodleian. 


The Arcadian Lovers, or the Metamorphosis of Princes 

A pastoral play of this name, based, according to Greg, on The 
Arcadia, is found in Bodleian MS. Rawlinson Poet. 3. Hazlitt 
(Manual, p. 17) noted that in this manuscript volume there is a 
dedication addressed to Madam Honoria Lee which is in the same 
hand as that of the play and which is signed by the ‘ meanest of 
her kinsmen \ Thomas Moore. He suggested that the author of the 
pastoral might have been the Thomas Moore who published A 
Brief Discourse about Baptism , 1649, thereby, implying a seven¬ 
teenth-century date for the pastoral. Falconer Madan, however, 
in the catalogue entry for the manuscript (Summary Catalogue of 
Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, iii. 283) dates it 
early eighteenth century, and W. W. Greg agrees that the hand¬ 
writing is of this date. (Pastoral Poetry & Pastoral Drama, 
pp. 326-7.) There is no reason, therefore, to think of the pastoral 
as a seventeenth-century composition, and Greg suggests that the 
author may have been the Sir Thomas Moore who wrote Mangora, 
King of the Timbusians, or the Faithful Couple, acted at Lincoln's 
Inn Fields in 1717. (See Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Early 
Eighteenth Century Drama [1925], p. 106.) 


H. MORE 

W. T. Lowndes said that the allegorical play, Pathomachia, is *A 
drama attributed to H. More'. (The Bibliographer’s Manual of 
English Literature, 1869 ed., iv. 1799.) He does not identify the 
man; the Cambridge Platonist, born in 1614, was much too young 
to have written the play, which was probably performed about 
1615-17 and was published in 1630. See Anon. Pathomachia . 
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F. MORGAN 

Nothing is known of the identity of F. Morgan. His name appears 
in the following entry in the Stationers* Register: 

5 Aprill 1660. M r Fran: Coles. Entred for his Copy (vnder the hand 
of M r Thrale Warden) a booke called A Girle worth Gold or the famous 
History of the faire Maid of the West, by If. Morgan Gent. (Greg, 
Bibliography , i. 67.) 

The title is, of course, that of Thomas Heywood's Fair Maid of the 
West , or A Girl Worth Gold (q.v.), the two parts of which had been 
entered in the Stationers* Register to Richard Royston in 1631 
and published by him in the same year. Greg suggests that what 
Coles entered was ‘ Presumably a novel based on The Fair Maid of 
the West , perhaps The English Lovers by John Dauncey, printed 
for H. Brome (and H. Marsh?) in 1661-2.’ (Ibid.) Such an inter¬ 
pretation would avoid the conclusion that Coles was entering a 
play previously licensed to and printed by another man, but it is 
odd that the entry uses the term, 1 a booke *, which was frequently 
employed for theatre prompt copies. (See Greg, Dramatic Docu¬ 
ments , pp. 192-3.) 

WALTER MOUNTFORT 
A . 1613-35 

Boas, Frederick S. ‘Walter Mountfort, East India Company’s 
Official and Dramatist *, in Shakespeare & the Universities (1923), 
pp. 167-82. 

Walter Mountfort was an employee of the East India Company 
who wrote a play—apparently to ingratiate himself in the eyes 
of the company, which had reason to suspect him—on a voyage 
from India to England in the Blessing in 1632. 

All that is known of the man was found by Boas, who could 
discover no records of him at either university, though the play 
shows some knowledge of the classics. He first appears in the 
minutes of the East India Company in August 1615, as an assistant 
to Richard Mountney, though he may have entered the company's 
service shortly after 8 October 1613. (Op. cit., pp. 170-1.) He was 
evidently a turbulent and probably a dishonest man, for he was 
repeatedly in trouble with the company because of accusations of 
brawling and embezzlement. (Ibid., passim.) Nevertheless, he was 
the bearer of letters from the directors to Sir Dudley Carleton and 
to the Netherlands Company at The Hague in February 1621/2, 
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but was, in effect, dismissed from the service and not in their 
employ from about 1623 until about 1628. (Ibid., pp. 176-7.) In 
1628/9 he was hired by the company as lieutenant on their ship 
the Charles , bound for India. He returned on the Blessing , which 
sailed for home in April 1632; the voyage lasted nearly a year, 
during which Mountfort wrote The Launching of the Mary, or 
The Seaman*s Honest Wife . Shortly after his return Mountfort was 
charged with the embezzlement of two bales of silk from the cargo, 
and the charge hung over him for two years or more, though he 
seems to have been exonerated by letters from India that reached 
the company 12 May 1635. 

Boas could find nothing more of the shady career of Walter 
Mountfort. 


The Launching of the Mary , or The Seaman s Honest Wife 

(1633) 

MS. : B.M. MS. Egerton 1994, fols. 317-49. 

Edition : Edited by John Henry Walter, Malone Society Re¬ 
prints (1933)- 

Adams, J. Q.‘ The Authorship of Two Seventeenth Century Plays \ 
M.L.N. xxii (1907), 137. 

Boas, Frederick S. ‘Walter Mountfort, East India Company's 
Official and Dramatist'; ‘ Stage Censorship under Charles I: Sir 
Henry Herbert and Mountfort's Play'; 4 “The Lanchinge of the 
Mary” ', in Shakespeare & the Universities (1923), pp. 167-238. 
Greg, W. W. Dramatic Documents from the Elizabethan Playhouses 
(1931), pp. 300-5. 

Walter, John Henry. Unpublished, University of London Thesis, 
1929. [‘ A full study of the play and its author was made by the 
present editor in a thesis approved for the degree of M.A. in the 
University of London in December 1929/ John Henry Walter, 
ed. cit., p. xii.] 

1632. ‘The lanchinge of the Mary . written by. W: M. gent, in 
his returne from East India. &o. 1632. Or the seamans honest 
wyfe. / .’ (Head-title on fol. 318a in the B.M. MS.) 

1633. * This Play, called y® Seamans Honest wife, all y® Oaths left 
out In y® action as they are crost In y® booke & all other 
Reformations strictly obserud, may bee acted not otherwyse. 
this .27. Iune, 1633. Henry Herbe rt. 

‘I commande your Bookeeper to present mee wth a faire 
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Copy hereafte< and to leaue out all Oathes, prophaness, & 

publick Ribaldry, as he will answer it at his perill. HHerbert. 

(Herbert's licence at the end of the B.M. MS. fol. 349ft.) 

The Launching of the Mary is a curious piece, written by Mount- 
fort, as he notes in the head-title, on his return voyage from India 
in 1632. The identity of the author was determined by Boas from 
the initials, the subject-matter, and the fact that the hand is the 
same as that of Walter Mountfort's petition to the Court of Direc¬ 
tors of the East India Company. The assertion that the play was 
written at sea is reiterated in the prologue. The heart of the play is 
a long reply to various charges made against the East India Com¬ 
pany, no doubt the real purpose of Mountfort's rise from trade to 
letters. This defence derives, sometimes verbatim, from Thomas 
Mun's A Discourse of Trade , from England unto the East Indies: 
Answering to divers Objections which are usually made against the 
same , 1621. (See Boas, op. cit., pp. 200-23.) The other actions of 
the piece specified in the two titles concern the launching of the 
East Indiaman named for the Queen on 26 October 1626, and the 
conduct of good and bad wives during the absence of their sailor- 
husbands. 

It is not difficult to imagine Walter Mountfort, who had often 
been in trouble with his employers, whiling away the dull hours of 
a long voyage by dramatizing a defence of the activities of the 
company. It is much more difficult to imagine that any London 
actors wanted to produce the crude and soporific product of his 
amateur pen. Yet Sir Henry Herbert's licence, his censorship, and 
his notice to the book-keeper of the company all show that the 
piece was in the hands of a professional company. Evidence of 
professional handling is also to be seen in various minor alterations 
of a prompter, such as provisions for music and the deletion of 
innocuous but ineffective material. (See Walter edition, pp. x-xi.) 
The company is unidentifiable, but it must have been one which 
had music between the acts and therefore acted at a private 
theatre. Walter suggests some subsidized performance for the 
East India Company and their friends. (Ibid.) 

Sir Henry Herbert's censorship is plainly evident in the manu¬ 
script. (See Boas, op. cit., pp. 183-99, and Walter edition, passim .) 
He cut the inflammatory references to the Amboyna massacre and 
other unfriendly acts of the Dutch, references to the building of 
ships for the Navy, and references to the company's supplies of 
provisions which might be used by the nation. Anti-Catholic pas¬ 
sages are also cut, as well as numerous mild oaths, such as 4 yfaith'. 
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ANTHONY MUNDAY (Monday, Mundy) 

c. 1553-1633 

Anthony Munday is not known to have written any plays after 
1616 and does not properly belong in this study. His active play¬ 
writing career seems to have been over by 1602, though he wrote 
half a dozen city entertainments between 1605 and 1616. He is 
included here because of his pageant work for the London liveried 
companies in 1617, 1618, 1621, and 1623. 

For Munday's life and career, see The Elizabethan Stage , iii. 
444-50, and Celeste Turner, Anthony Mundy: An Elizabethan Man 
of Letters (University of California Publications in English, vol. ii) 
(1928). 


Siderothriambos, or Steel and Iron Triumphing (1618) 

1618. Sidero-Thriambos. Or Steele and Iron Triumphing . Applaud¬ 
ing the aduancement of Sir Sebastian Haruey, Knight, to the 
dignitie of Lord Maior of London . Taking his oath in the same 
authoritie at Westminster, on Thursday, being the 29. day of 
October . 1618. Performed in hearty loue to him, and at the charges 
of his kinde Brethren, the right Wor -shipfull Company of Iron¬ 
mongers . Deuised and written by A. M. Citizen and Draper of 
London . . . 1618. 

Munday's pageant for the Ironmongers has one feature which 
must have pleased the crowds, in the firing of a gun by a gunner 
and his mate who explain their operations as they sponge, load, 
ram, and fire. There is one sentence in the text which helps to 
explain Munday's reputation as a pageant-maker: 

For better vnderstanding the true morality of this deuice, the per¬ 
sonages haue all Emblems and Properties in their hands, & so neere 
them, that the weakest capacity may take knowledge of the; which 
course in such solemne Triumphs hath alwaies beene allowed of best 
obseruation: both for auoiding trouble to the Magistrate, by tedious 
and impertinent speeches, and deuouring the time, which craueth 
diligent expedition. 


The Sun in Aries 


See Thomas Middleton. 
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The Triumphs of the Golden Fleece ( 1623 ) 

Withington, Robert.' The Lord Mayor's Show for 1623 ', PM.LA . 
xxx (1915), 110-15. 

1623. The Trivmphs Of The Golden Fleece . Performed at the cost 
and charges of the Auncient and Honourable Societie of the 
Drapers: For the enstaulment of their Worthy Brother M r . 
Martin Lvmley in the Maioraltie of London. On Wednesday , 
being the nine and twentieth day of October 1623 . Written by 
A. Mvndy, Citizen and Draper of London . . . 1623. 

This pageant is scarcely dramatic, since it consists of description 
only. It is included here because of its relation to Middleton's 
pageant for the same Lord Mayor's day in 1623, The Triumphs of 
Integrity (q.v.). Professor Withington points out (loc. cit.) that 
Munday's water pageant of the Argo was apparently substituted 
for Middleton's water pageant of the Imperial Canopy mentioned 
in The Triumphs of Integrity. 


Proposed Pageant ? (1617) 

In the very full expense accounts of the Grocers' Company for 
their staging of Middleton's Triumphs of Honour and Industry , 
the Lord Mayor's show for the inauguration of George Bowles in 
1617, appears the following entry: 

Benevolences and Rewards to Officers and others which took paines 
about the sayde busynesse, with other particuler charges as followeth, 

£ s. d . 

Payde and given in benevolence to Anthony Monday, 
gent n , for his paynes in drawing a project for this 
busynesse which was offered to the Comyttee . .500 

Payde and given to Mr. Deckar for the like . .400 

&00 

(J. B. Heath, Some Account of the Worshipful Company of 
Grocers [1829], p. 335.) 

Fairholt (Lord Mayors ' Pageants , i. 45) interprets this entry 
as meaning that Munday and Dekker as well as Middleton had 
submitted pageants to the committee, that Middleton's was 
selected, and that Munday and Dekker were paid for their rejected 
pageants. I can think of no more probable explanation, though 
the sums seem rather high for consolation prizes. 
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THOMAS NABBES (Nabbs, Nabs) 

c. 1605-41 

Koch, J. ‘Thomas Nabbes, ein zu wenig beachteter Dichter', 
Anglia , xlvii (1923), 332-82. 

Moore, Charlotte. The Dramatic Works of Thomas Nabbes (1918). 
Nicoll, Allardyce. Stuart Masques and the Renaissance Stage (1938), 
pp. 140-1. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles. ‘ Thomas Nabbes ', in Contemporaries 
of Shakespeare (1919), pp. 253-8. 

Very little is known of the life of Thomas Nabbes. He was 
probably the Thomas Nabbes ‘ of co. Worcester, pleb.... aged 16 ', 
who matriculated at Oxford from Exeter College 3 May 1621. 
(Alumni Oxon . iii. 1050.) This place of residence seems to be 
corroborated by Nabbes’s poem in the collection published with 
The Spring's Glory , * An Encomium on the leaden Steeple at Wor¬ 
cester', and another ‘ Vpon excellent strong Beere which he dranke 
at the Towne of Wich in Worcester shire where Salt is made'. 
Since there are no other Oxford records of this man, it is assumed 
that he left without a degree. 

Bullen (Works, i, p. xiii) deduced from Nabbes s poem, ‘ Vpon 
the losing of his way in a Forrest ', that the poet had once been in the 
service of a nobleman—Bullen suggested in the capacity of a tutor 
or secretary—near Worcester. The line he cites does suggest such 
service: 

But using gentle words. 

With, Friend I am a servant of my Lords, 

but the poem indicates no particular place, and the fact that 
Nabbes wrote two other poems about Worcester and its vicinity 
does not necessarily indicate that this one recounts an action 
there. 

There is no evidence as to when Nabbes came to London, but 
his first extant dramatic work was Covent Garden , produced by 
Queen Henrietta's company at the Phoenix, probably in 1632/3. 
All the rest of his known literary work was written and published 
before the end of 1640. Five of his plays were acted at the Phoenix 
theatre or the Salisbury Court theatre; he says that The Unfortu¬ 
nate Mother was never acted; he implies that A Presentation 
Intended for the Prince ... on His Birthday . . . 1638 was not; and 
probably The Spring's Glory was never acted. His publication of 
these works was remarkably concentrated: they all appeared in 
1637, 1638,1639, and 1640; and his six commendatory poems for 
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the works of other men also appeared in these years, except the 
one for Thomas Beedome's Poems Divine and Humane , which 
came out in 1641. 

Though there is no independent evidence of Nabbes's rela¬ 
tionship to Ben Jonson, his plays show a Jonsonian influence, 
especially in structure. Another characteristic is their exhibi¬ 
tion of a sense of place unusual in early-seventeenth-century 
drama; in this respect several of them suggest the eighteenth- 
century theatre as much as the Caroline. The Unfortunate Mother , 
Hannibal and Scipio , and especially Microcosmus seem to imply 
that the playwright was expecting them to be produced with 
scenery. 

Nabbes's London acquaintances are recorded only in commen¬ 
datory verses. He wrote for publications of Shakerley Marmion, 
Thomas Jordan, Robert Chamberlain, John Tatham, Humphrey 
Mill, and Thomas Beedome, and for the collection celebrating 
Henry Welby. Verses for Nabbes were written by Richard Brome, 
Will. Cufaude, Robert Chamberlain, E. B., C. G., R. W., and ‘C. G . 
Oxon .* Nabbes dedicated publications to William Mills; the gentle¬ 
men of the Inns of Court; Richard Brathwait; William Balle, son 
of Peter Balle; Benedict Roberts, son of Nicholas Roberts; Sir 
Thomas Rowe; and Sir John Suckling. 

In 1638 Nabbes published 'A Continvation Of The Tvrkish 
Historie, From The Yeare Of Ovr Lord 1628, To The End Of The 
Yeare 1637. Collected out of the Dispatches of S r Peter Wyche 
Knight , Embassador at Constantinople, and others'. This was ap¬ 
pended to the fifth edition of Knolles’s GeneraU Historie of the 
Turkes. It was probably only hack-work, as Nabbes's epistle to 
Sir Thomas Rowe implies. 

Towards the end of his life Thomas Nabbes was living in the 
parish of St. Giles in the Fields, the parish of the Phoenix theatre, 
in which three of his plays were performed. There are records of 
two of his children in the manuscript registers at the church. The 
christening registers under the date 27 May 1638 show ‘Bridgett 
daughter of Thomas & Bridgett Nabs’; the burial registers on 
30 June 1642 record bridgett daughter of Thomas Nabs*, and on 
29 August 1643, ‘William sonne of Thomas Nabs'. The dramatist 
himself is found in the burial registers on 6 April 1641, shortly 
after the last of his publications: ‘Thomas Nabs.' (See G. E. 
Bentley, ‘Players in the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields', R.E.S. 
vi [1930], 13.) The supposition that this entry refers to the poet 
is confirmed by another that John Parton found in other parish 
records; 
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. . . the mode of relieving, maintaining and employing the poor 
. . . as exemplified in different entries in the parish books: 

L s. d. 

1642 To Mrs. Mabbs, a poet’s wife, her husband being 

dead..010 

(Some Account of the Hospital and Parish of St. Giles m the Fields, 
Middlesex [1822], p. 311.) 

These entries dispose of Coxeter’s vague recollection that Nabbes 
was buried in the Temple church under the organ. (Bullen, ed., i, 
p. xii.) 

Since Nabbes is almost forgotten now, it is mildly surprising to 
find that John Cotgrave used thirty-eight quotations from his 
plays in The English Treasury of Wit and Language, 1655. (See 
G. E. Bentley, Studies in Philology, xl [1943], 186-203.) Probably 
Samuel Sheppard’s interest in the classic subject of Hannibal 
and Scipio led him to add Nabbes to the list of praiseworthy 
English dramatists in The Times Displayed, 1646 (sixth Sestyad, 
stanza 15): 

Your works, your names for ever shal commend 
Joyned with * his, that wrot how Scipio, *Mr Nabbs. 

Orethrew great Hanniball, his ingenious lines 
Shall be a pattern, for the after times. 

Collected Editions 

1639. Playes, Maskes, Epigrams, Elegies, and Epithalamiums. 
Collected into one Volume. By Thomas Nabbes. [This collection 
contains Microcosmus, Hannibal and Scipio, Covent Garden, The 
Spring's Glory, Tottenham Court, The Unfortunate Mother, and 
The Bride, each with separate pagination. It was what W. W. 
Greg calls a ‘nonce collection’ (Bibliography, ii. 679-80), made 
up of copies of the original editions, some with cancel title 
leaves, and with a special title-page.] 

1887. The Works of Thomas Nabbes, edited by A. H. Bullen. Old 
English Plays, New Series, 2 vols. 

The Bride (1638, Summer) 

Koch, J. 'Thomas Nabbes, ein zu wenig beachteter Dichter’, 
Anglia, xlvii (1923), 346-53. 

Moore, Charlotte. The Dramatic Works of Thomas Nabbes (1918), 

pp. 15-17. 
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1639, 8 July. S.R. Lawrence Blaiklock entered for his copy 'a 
play called The Bride by Tho: Nabbs’. (Greg, Bibliography, 
i- 5i ) 

1640. The Bride, A Comedie. Acted in the yeere 1638. at the 
private house in Drury-lane by their Majesties Servants. The 
Author, Thomas Nabbes . . . 1640. 

The title-page records the fact that the play belonged to the 
King and Queen's Young Company, or Beeston's Boys (see above, 
i. 324-42), and was acted by them at their regular theatre, the 
Phoenix or Cockpit in Drury Lane, in 1638. The prologue to the 
play sets the date more precisely: 

VA cation still: so little custome comes 
To buy our Merchandize , and fill our roomes, 

It would perswade us but for after hope 
Of better takings quite to shut up shop . 

But what’s the reason ? have we no good ware ? 

Or doe the sights and motions in the fayre 
Please better with their cheape rates ? 

Not only does the prologue indicate that the play was prepared for 
performance during vacation (i.e. of the law courts; always a 
slack time for the private theatres), but the reference to the 
rival attractions, * the sights and motions in the fayre . . . with their 
cheape rates’, indicates that the prologue was spoken while Bar¬ 
tholomew Fair was running 23-25 August, or Southwark Fair, 
7-9 September. (See Henry Morley, Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair 
[1869], pp. 80-81, 92, and 186-7.) 

The late Dr. Theodore Miles once suggested to me that this play 
had been carefully prepared to please a citizen audience and not 
the usual private theatre audience expected at the Phoenix, 
the Salisbury Court, and Blackfriars in term time. The fairly 
typical Caroline hero of the comedy, Theophilus, is not the 
usual gentleman's son but the son of a London merchant. 
The father, the wealthy merchant, Goodlove, is not the usual 
satirized citizen but a good and kind parent. Theophilus is con¬ 
spicuously indomitable but less boastful than others of the type. 
The prologue makes extraordinary use of the terminology of 
merchants and tradesmen instead of that of gentlemen—‘ custome ', 
' Merchandize *,' better takings','shut up shop ', 'good ware ', *cheape 
rates*, ‘weaving*, ‘dressing*, ‘ stuffe '. Finally, the next to the last 
couplet of the prologue is a direct appeal to the class prejudices of 
a citizen audience: 
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. . . th* author . . . 

Who only labours here in what he can 
T* expresse a Citizen a Gentleman. 

Apparently the Beestons, managers and owners of the Phoenix 
(see above, ii. 363-74), had determined to make a bid for the 
middle-class audience when their regular patrons were out of town, 
and had set Nabbes to try to please them. Perhaps there was 
special advertising for the play—the prologue posted as bills 
might have been effective. 

In the author's preface, addressed to the 'Gentlemen of the 
severall Honorable Houses the Inns of Court ' there is a suggestion 
that Nabbes was not entirely pleased with the treatment the play 
had received in the theatre and for publication had made certain 
restorations and deletions in the actors' text. He says that his 
Bride 

is here drest according to mine own desire and intention; without 
ought taken from her that my selfe thought ornament; nor supplyed 
with any thing which I valued but as rags. 

What actors' additions or deletions have been cut or restored by 
Nabbes cannot now be determined; in the stage directions, how¬ 
ever, we can see him at work preparing his play for readers, since 
certain of them are not the usual directions for an acting text but 
are clearly descriptive additions, for example: 

* seemes to caper and hurt his foot .* (1, 1; B t v .) 

4 Puls hack bride.* 4 Bride weepes.* (11. 3; D x \) 

4 One dr awes stands at the door , whilst the other carry her away* 

'Theo. throwes his cloake on the others point; gets within him and 
takes away his sword.* (11. 6; E 1 v .) 

4 Puls the things out of his pockets.* (v. 7; I t v ./ 

In the publication of the quarto there is evidence of delay 
which may have been connected with the excisions and additions 
that Nabbes hints at. Opposite the epilogue, on I 4 , is 4 Imprimatur. 
April , 6. 1639. Math. Clay', yet the play was not entered in the 
Stationers' Register until 8 July, and the title-page is dated 1640. 
Dr. Greg notes, however ( Bibliography , ii. 714), that one of the 
Bodleian copies belonged to Robert Burton, who died 25 January 
1639/40, and he suggests that the quarto may have been issued 
before the end of 1639. 

The Jonsonian character of the comedy was sketched by Miss 
Mina Kerr (Influence of Ben Jonson on English Comedy , pp. 106- 
10); she noted Bullen's remark in his general introduction to 
Nabbes's Works (i, p. xvii) to the effect that 'Mistress Ferret. . . 

(8115044) Gg 
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is quite a Jonsonian figure, recalling the immortal Mistress 
Otter'. 

Robert Chamberlain published commendatory verses entitled 
*On Mr. Nabbes his Comedie , called the Bride' in his Jocahella , 
1640. Jocahella is an enlarged edition of Chamberlain's Conceits , 
Clinches , Flashes and Whimzies Newly Studied , 1639, which may 
also have contained the verses, but I have not seen the 1639 
collection. Chamberlain's praise is so excessive that one almost 
suspects ridicule. 

The anonymous comedy, The Fashionable Lover: Or Wit in 
Necessity , published in 1706, is said to be based on The Bride. 
(Nicoll, A History of Early Eighteenth Century Drama , 1700-1750 
[1925], p. 141.) 


Covent Garden (1632/3) 

Koch, J. ‘Thomas Nabbes, ein zu wenig beachteter Dichter', 
Anglia , xlvii (1923), 338-41 and 351-3. 

Miles, Theodore. ‘Place-Realism in a Group of Caroline Plays', 
R.E.S. xviii (1942), 428-40. 

Moore, Charlotte. The Dramatic Works of Thomas Nabbes (1918), 

pp. 12-15. 

1638, 28 May. S.R. Charles Greene entered for his copy ‘ a Play 
called Couent Garden, by Thomas Nabbes'. (Greg, Bibliography , 
i.48.) 

1638. Co vent Garden: A Pleasant Comedie: Acted in the Yeare, 
mdcxxxii. By the Queenes Majesties Servants. The Author 
Thomas Nabbes ... 1638. 

1639. [Another issue with a cancel title-page.] 

In his prologue for Covent Garden Nabbes has repeated allusions 
to Richard Brome's comedy, The Weeding of the Covent Garden , 
and he protests vigorously that his own play is not an imitation. 
The allusions are so precise and so numerous (see Brome, The 
Weeding of the Covent Garden) that it is obvious that Brome's play 
about the new development enterprise of Covent Garden had been 
acted before Nabbes's and that the audience at the performance 
by Queen Henrietta's men at the Phoenix or Cockpit in Drury 
Lane were expected to recognize the digs at the previous play. 
In spite of Nabbes's protests, there can be little doubt that his 
play is a rival, and to some extent an imitation, of Brome's. Both 
plays open, for instance, with a scene of characters viewing and 
remarking upon the new buildings in Covent Garden, though to 
their conversation Nabbes adds remarks on the theatre in which 
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his play was to be presented and on the acting company. Probably 
the haste with which Nabbes admits his comedy was written— 

' Twas not a toyle of yeares: few weekes brought forth 
This rugged Issue, might have beene more worth 
If he had lick'd it more. . . . 

(Prologue) 

was due to Brome's anticipation of him, though it may well be, as 
Nabbes insists in the prologue, that he had not known of The 
Weeding of the Covent Garden when he started work: 

. . . ’its no borrow'd Straine, 

From the invention of anothers braine. 

Nor did he sleale the Fancie. 

Covent (jarden was evidently first produced in or about February, 
for, as Fleay observed (Biog. Chron. ii. 119), Mrs. Tongall says in 
I. 4, 'Lent's at hand' (C^). Both the developments in the Covent 
Garden buildings and Nabbes's obvious eagerness to date the 
play as early as possible indicate that the year must have been 
1632/3 and not 1631/2. Fleay finds confirmation of this date 
(Biog. Chron. ii. 119) in a speech of Hugh Jerker about the for¬ 
ward waiting-woman, Susan (1. 6; C 3 V ): 

Me thinks shee’s very beautifull; what pinken-eyes; what a sharpe 
chin! Why her features transcend Mopsa’s in the Arcadia. 

He thinks that the speech was intended to remind the audience 
that the boy acting Susan in this play was the one who had per¬ 
formed Mopsa at this theatre in Shirley's Arcadia. Since Shirley's 
Arcadia had been acted by this same company at this theatre, and 
since the allusion is a visual one, a reference to the play seems 
more likely than a reference to Sidney's Arcadia. Unfortunately, 
however, Fleay's date for The Arcadia (q.v.) cannot be established, 
and consequently the evidence for the date of Covent Garden , 
though interesting, is inconclusive. 

Nabbes's comedy and Brome's are both part of a small group 
of plays that exploited the vogue for place-realism in the early 
thirties (see Miles, op. cit.); they all have local place-titles and all 
have at least a scene or two which makes much of explicit descrip¬ 
tions and comments upon particular places in London. The plays 
are Marmion's Holland’s Leaguer (produced December 1631), 
Shirley's Hyde Park (produced April 1632), Brome's Weeding 
of the Covent Garden (1632), Nabbes's Covent Garden (1632/3) and 
his Tottenham Court (1633), and Brome's Sparagus Garden (1635). 

The Jonsonian character of Covent Garden is very noticeable. 
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The humours characters are conspicuous; the scene division is 
Jonsonian; the author maintains in his dedication that he has 
fitted the style to the persons: 4 For the stile , His humble :... Yet I 
would have endeavour'd to make the persons speake better , had it 
been proper to their condition '; and the first two couplets of the 
epilogue are a very Jonsonian kind of boast pointing out the play's 
unity of time: 

Y* Ave seene a Play, wherein was no disguise; 

No Wedding; no improbable devise: 

But all an easie matter, and contain* d 

Within the time of action. . . . 

One curiosity of the play is the author's specific indication of 
entrances and exits. Nearly all the major entrances and most of 
the exits are carefully marked: ' by the right Sccene', ‘ by the 
middle Scoene', 4 by the left Sccene', and 4 in the Balcone'. A little 
examination shows that Nabbes was using the different doors 
consistently, keeping the same conception of place for each through¬ 
out the scene and often for several scenes. 

Nabbes dedicated the quarto 'To the Right Worthy of his 
Honovrs Sr. John Suckling Knight '. He speaks of 4 the publi¬ 
cation of your late worthy labour' , obviously the widely discussed 
Aglaura (q.v.), which was published in the same year as Covent 
Garden but which had been licensed for publication about six 
weeks before Nabbes's play, on 18 April 1638. One phrase in the 
dedication suggests that Covent Garden may not have been quite so 
successful in the theatre as Nabbes had hoped: 4 in your perusall 
it will meet with a more piercing judgement , then the Stages, that 
gave it some partiall allowance'. 


Hannibal and Scipio (1635) 

Koch, J. 'Thomas Nabbes, ein zu wenig beachteter Dichter', 
Anglia , xlvii (1923), 359-67. 

Moore, Charlotte. The Dramatic Works of Thomas Nabbes (1918), 
pp. 24-52. 

1600/1, 3 Jan. ‘Receaved by vs Richard Hathway & willm 
Rankins in pt of payment for the play of Hanniball & Scipio 
the sume of forty shillyng[es] we say receaved the 3 daye of 
Januarye 1600 . . . xxxx* By vs Wi: Rankins Ri: Hath- 
waye.’ (W. W. Greg, ed., Henslowe's Diary , i. 60; see also i. 

125.) 
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1600/1, ii Jan. Henslowe lent the same men 5s. ‘in pte of pay¬ 
ment of a play called haneball & sepius*. (Ibid., p. 125.) 

1600/1, 12 Jan. Henslowe paid the same men £3. 15s. ‘in fulle 
payment of a Bocke called haneball & sepies'. (Ibid.) 

1636, 6 Aug. S.R. Charles Greene entered for his copy ‘vnder the 
hands of M r Blagraue Deputy to S r . Hen: Herbert & m r Harrison 
warden a Play called the history of Anniball & Scipio. by Tho: 
Nabbs'. (Greg, Bibliography, i. 45.) 

1637. Hannibal and Scipio. An Historicall Tragedy. Acted in the 
yeare 1635. by the Queenes Majesties Servants, at their Private 
house in Drury Lane. The Author Thomas Nabbes . . . 1637. 

The performance of Hannibal and Scipio by Queen Henrietta's 
men at the Phoenix or Cockpit in Drury Lane in the year 1635 is 
recorded on the title-page of the quarto, and under the heading, 
‘The speaking persons', Nabbes gives the original cast, one of the 
fullest extant for the company. (See above, i. 246.) 

In addition to the cast and the prologue, the play is preceded by 
two sets of verses, ‘To the Ghosts of Hannibal and Scipio', and 
‘The Ghosts of Hanniball and Scipio to the Authour', mildly 
humorous productions emphasizing Nabbes’s poverty, his ‘thinne 
cheeke, hollow eye, And ghostlike colour’, and complaining that 
the nobility and gentry do not accept their proper responsibility 
of patronage. 

The interesting and informative prologue implies that several 
tragedies had been recently acted at the Phoenix and makes two 
or three points about the method of the play. The author points 
out that 


The places sometimes chang'd too for the Scene. 

Which is translated as the musick playes 
Betwixt the acts. 

He boasts that the battles occur off-stage between the acts, and 
says that the ladies need not fear the noise of ‘ target fight By the 
blue-coated Stage-keepers'. Finally, he says that the performance 
has 


.. . not a straine that's old, though some would taske 
His borrowing from a former play. 

There is no way, of course, to identify this * former play* from 
which some accused Nabbes of borrowing, but Henslowe paid for 
a play named Hannibal and Scipio written by Hathaway and 
Rankins in 1600/1 for the Lord Admiral's men at the Fortune 
(Henslowe*s Diary , i. 60), and Dr. Greg suggested (ibid. ii. 216) that 
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Nabbeo may have revised it. The proposal seems to me very 
doubtful, for there was a vast difference between a Fortune 
audience of 1601 and a Phoenix audience of 1635, there is no 
known connexion between the Lord Admiral's company and 
Queen Henrietta's, and the general character of Nabbes’s dramatic 
work would suggest that he was quite capable of handling classic 
material for himself. The same objections apply to Miss Moore's 
proposal (op. cit., pp. 33-35) that he may have known the Hanni¬ 
bal and Hermes , or Worse Afeared than Hurt which Wilson, Dekker, 
and Drayton wrote for Henslowe in 1598 (Henslowe's Diary, i. 
90 ff.) and which she suggests—most improbably—that Hathaway 
and Rankin revised as Hannibal and Scipio. 

Another suggested source is a fragment of a sixteenth-century 
Latin play in the Bodleian which Miss Moore reprints (op. cit., pp. 
53-58) and which she thinks, for the most confused and inconse¬ 
quential reasons, Nabbes may have used. (Ibid., pp. 35-39.) Miss 
Moore (ibid., pp. 40-45), following Koch (op. cit., pp. 362-5) and 
Langbaine (An Account of the English Dramatick Poets , pp. 326 
and 381), notes that the material which Nabbes dramatizes is 
found in Livy, Polybius, Appian, and Plutarch, but there have 
been no adequate investigations to find just what Nabbes used 
and how he used it. Marston's The Wonder of Women , or the 
Tragedy of Sophonisba (published 1606) treats some of the same 
material that Nabbes does, but there is no good evidence that the 
Marston play was used in the preparation of Hannibal and Scipio . 
(See Bullen, ed. i, p. xvi, and Koch, op. cit., pp. 365-7.) 

Professor Allardyce Nicoll suggests (A History of Restoration 
Drama , 3rd ed., p. 400, Index) that the Hannibal given at court 
by the Duke's company on 9 March 1671 (ibid., p. 309) may have 
been Nabbes’s Hannibal and Scipio. 


Microcosmus (1637) 

Edition : Dodsley's Select Collection of Old Plays (1744), v. 
315-Go- 

Koch, J. 'Thomas Nabbes, ein zu wenig beachteter Dichter', 
Anglia , xlvii (1923), 367-72. 

Lawrence, W. J. 'The Origin of the Substantive Theatre Masque', 
in Pre-Restoration Stage Studies (1927), pp. 325-39. 

Moore, Charlotte. The Dramatic Works of Thomas Nabbes (1918), 
pp. 17-20. 

Russell, H. K. 'Tudor and Stuart Dramatizations of the Doctrines 
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of Natural and Moral Philosophy*, Stud . Phil, xxxi (1934), 
1-27. 

Welsford, Enid. The Court Masque (1927), pp. 214-16. 

1636, 6 Aug. S.R. Charles Greene entered for his copy ‘vnder the 
hands of M r Blagraue Deputy to S r . Hen: Herbert & m r Harrison 
warden a Play called the history of Anniball & Scipio. by Tho: 
Nabbs. . . . Idem. Entred for his Copy vnder the same hands A 
morrall Maske by Tho: Nabbs.* (Greg, Bibliography , i. 45.) 

1637. Microcosmus. A Morall Maske, Presented With generall 
liking, at the private house in Salisbury Court, and heere Set 
down according to the intention of the Authour Thomas Nabbes 
... 1637. 

Richard Brome, who wrote one of the two sets of commendatory 
verses for the quarto of 1637, was the regular dramatist, under 
contract from 1635 to 1638, to the Salisbury Court theatre—at 
which the title-page says Microcosmus was performed. (See above, 
under Richard Brome.) Under the circumstances, we can derive 
significant information from the last six lines of his poem entitled 
'To his deare friend the Authour upon his Microcosmus': 

Were the restraint ta'ne off, our eares and sight 
Should fetch new shares of profit and delight 
From this thy worke or World, and the supplies 
That shall from thy Divine Minerva rise. 

And friend I hope the stage agen will shine, 

In part for mine owne sake as well as thine. 

The restraint that Brome—like all other dramatists and actors 
—wished 'ta'ne off * was the disastrous plague-closing of 12 May 
1636 to 2 October 1637, seventeen months, when, except for one 
week’s intermission in February 1636/7, all theatres were closed 
and all players idle. (See above, ii. 661-5.) Brome anticipates the 
'profit and delight * that he and the other members of the Salisbury 
Court enterprise will derive from the production of Microcosmus 
when the theatres are reopened. It would appear, then, that when 
Brome wrote his commendatory lines the theatres were closed 
and Microcosmus had not yet been acted, but that by the time the 
title-page was printed the play had been presented at Salisbury 
Court with 'generall liking*. We may conclude, then, that the 
first production of this moral masque took place at the Salisbury 
Court either in the single week when the theatres were open, 24 
February to 1 March 1636/7, or not long after the final reopening 
on 2 October 1637. (See above, ii. 662 and 665.) 
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Microcosmus reads like the offspring of a morality play and a 
Jonsonian court masque. Miss Welsford points out (loc. cit.) that 
it has much in common with Middleton and Rowley's World 
Tossed at Tennis , and even more with Ford and Dekker's Sun’s 
Darling , a piece which appears to have been revived at the Phoenix 
in 1638 or 1639, possibly in rivalry with Microcosmus at the Salis¬ 
bury Court. The elaborate masque-staging outlined for the piece 
in Nabbes’s text requires more in the way of mounting than one 
would expect the Salisbury Court to be able to furnish. It has been 
suggested that the qualifying statement on the title-page, ' heere 
Set down according to the intention of the Authour’, indicates 
that Nabbes's intentions as recorded in the elaborate descriptions 
were not carried out in the theatre, and this may very well be 
true. Yet Nabbes knew the possibilities of the Salisbury Court, 
where his Tottenham Court had been produced four years before, 
and Richard Brome’s verses about Microcosmus show that he 
thought production possible and that he even anticipated profits. 
Though Nabbes’s title-page statement does imply that his expec¬ 
tations were not fully realized—a not uncommon reaction with 
playwrights—the evidence seems to me clearly to suggest that 
Nabbes and Brome, experienced Salisbury Court playwrights, 
expected the company to provide scenery and elaborate costumes 
for the production. It is likely enough that the company fell 
short of their expectations, but to assume that Microcosmus was 
therefore acted with no scenery at all seems to me to constitute a 
denial of the evidence. 

A Presentation Intended for the Prince His Highness on 
His Birthday (1638) 

Koch, J. ‘Thomas Nabbes, ein zu wenig beachteter Dichter’, 
Anglia , xlvii (1923), 372-3. 

Moore, Charlotte. The Dramatic Works of Thomas Nabbes (1918), 
pp. 21-22. 

1638, 23 June. S.R. Charles Greene entered for his copy ‘a booke 
called The Springs glory &c by Tho : Nabbs'. (Greg, Biblio¬ 
graphy>, i. 48.) 

1638. A Presentation Intended for the Prince his Highnesse on his 
Birth-day the 29 of May , 1638. annually celebrated . (Part II of 
The Spring’s Glory , 1638.) 

This rather simple masque, in which the presenter is Time, the 
masquers are eight Princes of Wales, and the antimasquers four 
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almanac-makers, was presumably never performed, since Nabbes 
says ' Intended ' for the Prince's birthday celebration. The author 
gives no hint as to who the proposed performers were, but the 
young Prince's own troupe—Prince Charles's (II) company— 
seems appropriate. They had performed at court three times in 
November and December 1637 ( see above, i. 322), and Nabbes 
may have written Tottenham Court (q.v.) for them several years 
before. There is no evidence, however, and the piece could equally 
well have been prepared for another troupe or for a group of 
courtly amateurs. 

Miss Welsford thinks that the masque was composed under the 
influence of Middleton's Inner Temple Masque, or Masque of 
Heroes. (The Court Masque [1927], p. 212.) 

The Springs Glory (> 1638) 

Koch, J. 'Thomas Nabbes, ein zu wenig beachteter Dichter'. 
Anglia, xlvii (1923), 373-4. 

Moore, Charlotte. The Dramatic Works of Thomas Nabbes (1918), 
pp. 20-21. 

1638, 23 June. S.R. Charles Greene entered for his copy 'a booke 
called The Springs glory *&c by Tho: Nabbs'. (Greg, Biblio¬ 
graphy, i. 48.) 

1638. The Springs Glorie. Vindicating Love by temperance against 
the tenent, Sine Cerere & Baccho friget Venus . Moralized in 
a Maske. With other Poems, Epigrams, Elegies, and Epithala- 
miums of the Authors Thomas Nabbes . . . 1638. 

1639. [Another issue with a cancel title-leaf.] 

Nabbes published The Spring's Glory with his non-dramatic 
work and with his other short masque, A Presentation Intended for 
the Prince His Highness on His Birthday. The * Intended ' implies 
that A Presentation was never acted, and presumably The Spring's 
Glory was not either, since there is no hint of performance on the 
title-page, in the dedication, or in either of the sets of commenda¬ 
tory verses by ‘ C. G. Oxon. ' and * Robert Chamberlaine'. This 
masque is much shorter than Microcosmus, and the stage direc¬ 
tions are less elaborate and specific than for that piece, which had 
been published the previous year as acted at Salisbury Court. 
There is no indication of date in The Spring's Glory, and it is 
possible that it may be an early piece of Nabbes's, as some of the 
poems appear to be. Fleay's suggestion (Biog. Chron. ii, 120-1) 
that the masque was written and privately performed during the 
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long plague-closing of 1636-7 is a permissible guess, but no more, 
and considering that Nabbes in all other cases prepared some sort 
of production statement for his title-pages, it seems most plaus¬ 
ible that there is no production statement for The Spring's Glory 
because no production took place, or was even planned, as it was 
for both The Unfortunate Mother and A Presentation . 

Miss Welsford thinks that The Spring's Glory was composed 
under the influence of Middleton’s Inner Temple Masque , or 
Masque of Heroes, which was published in 1619. (The Court 
Masque [1927], p. 212.) 

Tottenham Court (1633) 

Koch, J. 'Thomas Nabbes, ein zu wenig beachteter Dichter’, 
Anglia , xlvii (1923), 341-6 and 351 - 3 - 
Miles, Theodore. 'Place-Realism in a Group of Caroline Plays’, 
R.E.S. xviii (1942), 428-40. 

Moore, Charlotte. The Dramatic Works of Thomas Nabbes (1918), 
pp. 14-15. 

1638. 5 Apr. S.R. Charles Greene entered for his copy 'a Play 
Called Tottenham Court, by Thomas Nabbs’. (Greg, Biblio¬ 
graphy , i. 48.) 

1638. Totenham Covrt. A Pleasant Comedie: Acted in the Yeare 
mdcxxxiii. At the private House in Salisbury-Court, The Author 
Thomas Nabbes. . . . 1638. 

1639. Totenham-Court, A Pleasant Comedy. Acted at the private 
house in Salisburie-Court, by the Queenes Majesties Servants. 
By Thomas Nabbs. . . . 1639. 

1639. [Another issue with a cancel title-leaf which omits the phrase 
'by the Queenes Majesties Servants’. (See Greg, Bibliography , 
ii. 679-80.)] 

There must be an error on one of the 1639 title-pages of the 
play. If it was acted at Salisbury Court, as all three versions say, 
and in 1633, as the first one indicates, then it was not acted by 
Queen Henrietta's company, as one of them adds, for that troupe 
was performing at the Phoenix in 1633. (See above, i. 228-31.) 
The text of the play supports the statement that Tottenham 
Court actually was performed at the Salisbury Court theatre in the 
year 1633. 

There are two allusions in Nabbes's comedy to Jonson's Tale 
of a Tub (q.v.), which was licensed for performance by the Queen's 
men at the Phoenix on 7 May 1633. In v. 3 the tailor's wife says: 
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‘ I knew before he did but dissemble: that made me so desirous to 
try him. There was a Tub at Totenham ; you know the successe of 
it.' And in v. 6 Bellamie’s uncle makes what appears to be a clear 
reference to both the name and the character of Jonson's ‘Chan: 
Hvgh, Vicar of V ancrace': 'Yet more plots! sure the Parson of 
Pancrace hath beene here/ Fleay thought (Biog. Chron . ii. 120) 
that the first allusion referred not to the performance of A Tale 
of a Tub at the Phoenix but to the court performance eight 
months later, on 14 January 1633/4. It is true that Herbert says 
the court performance was not liked, but Inigo Jones's objections 
to the play and its consequent revision were connected with the 
public not the court performance, and commercial failure seems 
more likely to have interested a Salisbury Court audience. The 
Lancashire witch allusion that Fleay notes could refer to the old 
scare of 1612, or to the new one of 1633, but it does not sound 
like an allusion to the play of The Late Lancashire Witches (q.v.) 
by Brome and Hey wood. 

The epilogue of the play has the characteristic apologetic tone 
of Salisbury Court prologues and epilogues, which more than once 
refer to the superiority of the Phoenix and Blackfriars. (See above, 
i. 305-7.) The epilogue also has a reference to the inferior size of 
the Salisbury Court theatre. 

... If I winne 

Your kinde commends, ’twill bring more custome in. 

When others filVd Roomes with neglect dxsdaine yee; 

My little House (with thanks) shall entertaine yee. 

And if such Guests would dayly make it shine , 

Our Poet should no more dnnke Ale, but Wine. 

What, then, is the reason for the statement on one of the 1639 
title-pages that the play was acted by the Queen's men ? It could 
be simply a publisher's device to make the play appear more 
current, for at the time of publication Queen Henrietta's company 
was indeed acting at the Salisbury Court. (See above, i. 236-45.) 
Or it could mean that Nabbes’s play belonged not to the company 
which first acted it—probably either the King's Revels or Prince 
Charles's (II) company (see above, i. 291-3 and 307-10)—but to 
the management of the theatre, and that Queen Henrietta's men, 
as occupants of the Salisbury Court theatre, were performing the 
play in 1638 and 1639. D r * Greg thinks (. Bibliography , ii. 679-80) 
that the version of the 1639 title-page which contains the phrase 
‘by the Queenes Majesties Servants' is the earlier one, and that 
the specification of the acting company was removed. If he is 
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correct, then the implication is that someone pointed out the 
error and the printer had it corrected. 

This comedy, like the author’s Covent Garden , belongs to a small 
group of plays which, in the early thirties, exploited a vogue for 
place-realism. (See Miles, loc. cit.) All the plays have titles de¬ 
rived from London places, and all have scenes which make much 
of explicit descriptions and comments upon particular London 
places. The first of the series seems to have been Marmion’s 
Holland's Leaguer (produced in December 1631); it was followed 
by Shirley’s Hyde Park (April 1632), Brome’s Weeding of the Covent 
Garden (1632), Nabbes’s Covent Garden (1632/3) and Tottenham 
Court (1633), and Brome's Sparagus Garden (1635). It is note¬ 
worthy that all these plays, with the possible exception of Brome’s 
Weeding of the Covent Garden , were produced at the Phoenix and 
the Salisbury Court theatres. 

Nabbes dedicated the quarto to 'William Mills, Esquire ', as 

a publike declaration of the gratitude I owe you. If you vouchsafe the 
reading of it, you will find (after the light title) a light subiect, more 
gravely drest then the vulgar perhaps expected: who please their senses 
oftner with showes, then their intellects with the true morall end of 
Playes, instruction. 

The serious Jonsonian instruction which Nabbes implies that his 
comedy exhibited must have been more apparent to him than to a 
modern reader. 

The Reverend Montague Summers says (Playhouse of Pepys , 
pp. 431-2) that the first farce, called 'The Merry Milkmaid of 
Islington , or the Rambling Gallants defeated’, in The Muse of 
New-Market: Or Mirth and Drollery , Being Three Farces , 1680, is 
taken from Tottenham Court. 

The Unfortunate Mother (1639?) 

Koch, J. 'Thomas Nabbes, ein zu wenig beachteter Dichter’, 
Anglia , xlvii (1923), 353-9. 

Moore, Charlotte. The Dramatic Works of Thomas Nabbes (1918), 
pp. 22-24. 

1639, 4 Nov. S.R. Daniel Frere entered for his copy 'a Play called 
Vnfortunate mother a Tragedy by Tho: Nabbs’. (Greg, Biblio¬ 
graphy , i. 51.) 

1640. The Vnfortunate Mother: A Tragedie. Never acted; but set 
downe according to the intention of the Author Thomas Nabbes 
. . . 1640. 
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Nabbes was evidently greatly annoyed that this tragedy was 
not acted, for the fact is recorded on the title-page, in the dedi¬ 
cation, and in each of the three sets of commendatory verses; and 
in his 4 Proeme To the Reader’ Nabbes wrote an illuminating 
defence of the play. Clearly it was written for performance and 
rejected by the actors. X. G.’ says in his commendatory verses: 

But I commend the wisedome of thy Fate, 

To sell thy labours at a better rate. 

Then the contempt of the most squeamish age; 

Or the exactest Roscij of the Stage: 

‘R. W. ’ exclaims: 

Well writ; well plotted: why not acted then? 

Have th' actors judgement more then other men? 

Or i’st their humour so to keepe those under. 

Whose bayes are knowne to be secure from thunder? 

Fleay (Biog. Chron. ii. 121) says that the tragedy was written 
for Beeston’s Boys in rivalry to Shirley’s Politician, ‘which was 
acted by the Queen’s men at Salisbury Court 1638-9’. That the 
intended company was Beeston's Boys is a plausible guess, for 
Nabbes’s Bride had been produced by them in 1638, but it is no 
more than a guess. The rivalry with the Queen’s men is likely 
enough, and Nabbes's sneering statement in his Proeme : 

No Politician tells his plots unto 

Those in the Pit, and what he meanes to doe, 

sounds like a reference to the actions of Gothams, the politician 
in Shirley’s tragedy called The Politician. But this allusion* is 
no proof that The Unfortunate Mother was prepared to enable 
Beeston’s Boys to compete with the Queen’s men’s Politician. It 
might indeed be a jealous dig at the tragedy which the Queen’s 
men had produced in preference to The Unfortunate Mother. The 
date of 1639 is a likely one for the play, since all the front matter 
of the quarto seems to imply that it was printed shortly after 
rejection by the actors, but there is no clear evidence as to the 
troupe for which it was intended. 

In his dedicatory epistle to Richard Brathwait, Nabbes boasts 
of his unusual classic restraint in the play: 

I can accuse my selfe of no errour in it, more than a nice curiosity 
(which notwithstanding I must boast to be without president) in the 
method: where I-have deni’d my selfe much liberty, that may be 
allow’d a Poet from old example, and new establisht custome. 
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In the ' Proetne To the Reader’ he takes up the subject again and 
writes an unusually explicit critical statement: 

Here are no bumbast raptures swelling high, 

To plucke love and the rest downe from the sky. 

Here is no sence that must by thee be scann'd. 

Before thou canst the meaning understand. 

Here is not any glorious Scene of state; 

Nor Christning set out with the Lottery Plate. 

There’s no disguise in't; no false beard, that can 
Discover severall persons in one man. 

No Politician tells his plots unto 

Those in the Pit, and what he meanes to doe. 

But now me thinkes I heare some Criticke say, 

All these left out there's nothing in the play. 

Yes: Thou shalt find plaine words, and language cleane; 

That Cockram needs not tell thee what they meane. 

Shalt find strict method in't, and every part 
Severely order'd by the rules of Art. 

A constant Scene: the businesse it intends 
The two houres time of action comprehends. 

Perhaps the omission of the usual romantic appeals of Caroline 
tragedies and the straining after classic unity were reasons that 
the players rejected the play. It is no masterpiece, but worse 
tragedies had been acted at Blackfriars and the Phoenix in the 
reign of Charles I. 

The extraordinary attention to setting which characterizes 
several of the other plays of Thomas Nabbes is again exhibited in 
The Unfortunate Mother . As he says in the Proetne, Nabbes keeps 
the place constant within the act, the scenes indicating only 
important regroupings of the characters. More unusual is the pre¬ 
cise statement of place printed at the head of each act: I, 'The 
Scene being the Presence* II, 'The Scene being the Dutchesse 
Chamber’; III, 'The Scene being the presence’; IV, 'The Scene 
being the Gallery’; and V, ‘ The Scene the Grove*. 


THOMAS NEALE 
1613/14-46? 

Thomas Neale, son of Sir Thomas Neale, was bom at Warnford in 
Hampshire, 6 January 1613/14. (John Arthur Mitchell, ed., The 
Warde, pp. 5-8.)There is no record of him at either university, though 
his father and younger brother are found at Oxford, but he was 
entered at the Middle Temple in November 1630. (Ibid., pp. 9-10.) 
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He seems to have been married, 15 September 1632, to Lucy, 
daughter of Sir William Uvedale, who bore him a son Thomas, 
baptized 3 October 1641, and a daughter Anna Sophia, baptized 
4 December 1642. What little is known of his career indicates that 
he lived as a country gentleman at Warnford, though his Treatise 
of Direction suggests foreign travel at some time. He seems to 
have died in 1646, and his wife was remarried 21 February 1648/9. 
(Ibid., pp. 10-13.) 

Most of Neale's known work and the records of his career are 
found in Bodleian MS. Rawlinson Poet. 79, a collection of various 
of his writings, mostly in Latin, including The Warde, aphorisms, 
treatises, epitaphs, and miscellaneous lists. In addition, he wrote A 
Treatise of Direction how to travel safely and profitably into forraigne 
countries , 1643, reprinted 1664. (Ibid., pp. 5-8 and 17-20.) 

The Warde (1637) 

MS. :' The Warde / a Tragicomaedy, written by / Thomas Neale, 
esq.', Bodleian MS. Rawlinson Poet. 79 (formerly Bodl. 14573). 

Edition : John Arthur Mitchell, ed., The Warde by Thomas 
Neale , with introduction and glossary (1937). 

Rawlinson MS. Poet. 79 contains Neale’s name at various points, 
and after the epilogue appears the statement, ‘ the end. / Septemb. 
16, 1637 / Tho. Neale’. (Mitchell, ed., p. 84.) 

There is no evidence that this short play was produced, or ever 
intended for production. Dr. Mitchell has presented fairly con¬ 
vincing evidence that the piece is autobiographical and that its 
protagonist, Thomazo, the ward, suffers the vicissitudes of the 
young Thomas Neale, whose wealthy father died when the boy 
was about seven and who was persecuted by greedy relatives 
trying to break Sir Thomas's will. (Ibid., pp. 20-22.) This deduc¬ 
tion seems confirmed by the first two lines of the epilogue, which 
is spoken by Thomazo: 

The author bade me tell you, that twas hard 
both for to bee; or eke to write, the ward. 

The play is a woefully amateurish production, of whose style 
the lines quoted are a characteristic example. Several characters 
have names common in seventeenth-century drama, but Sir 
Petronell Flash was surely lifted from Eastward Ho! Mitchell dis¬ 
cusses the pervasive Jonsonian influence in the play. (Op. cit., 
pp. 26-30.) 
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ROBERT NEVILLE 
1640 or 1641-94 

The Poor Scholar (1661 ?) 

The play was first published in 1662 and is included here only 
because Fleay seems to date it 1622. (Biog. Chron. ii. 149.) Since 
he gives no reason for so early a date, it is probable that 1622 is a 
misprint for 1662. In any event, the play does not belong in this 
volume, since its author was admitted to King's College, Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1657, 'age 16'. (Alumni Cantab, iii. 244.) Summers dates 
the play 1661. (Playhouse of Pepys, pp. 346-8.) 

EARL (later DUKE) OF NEWCASTLE 

See William Cavendish. 

THOMAS NEWMAN 
?- ? 

Thomas Newman was not a dramatist but simply a translator of 
Terence; he was perhaps a schoolmaster at St. Paul’s School. The 
circumstances of his translation are indicated by his own state¬ 
ment, prefixed to the edition of Andria and The Eunuch , 1627: 

To the Schollers of Pavles Schoole, T. N. wisheth increase in 
grace and learning. 

Wnat I at first intended for mine owne imployment to passe away spare 
time , and afterward purposed for your priuate exercise onely, is now 
made publxque not by my free and voluntarie election; but by an accident 
of neare nature to constraint. For hauing hastily finished the translation 
of these two first comedies of Terence, and ended the foure first acts of 
the third, I missed my booke one alone day, and then found it againe 
gelded of the three Latter Acts of the third Comedie. Shortly after I met 
the Copie thereof in the hands of a Stationer: whence I coniectured that 
my booke had been copied out by character for sale; and that done by 
some lame and ignorant Author, who was not able to be his owne de¬ 
cipherer. I had neglected this thiefe, this plagiarie; and had suffered him 
to make vse of my labour, but that one honest and learned gentleman had 
seene my doings in Andria, and who also knew I was about the residue . 
You apprehend the iust reason of this publication. 

The general title-page of his book reads: 

The Two First Comedies Of Terence called Andria , and the Eunuch 
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newly Englished by Thomas Newman. Fitted For Schollers Priuate 
action in their Schooles . . . 1627. 

The head-titles of the plays read The Andrian Woman and The 
Eunuch. 


MAURICE NEWPORT 
ft. 1641 

McCabe, William H. 'The Play-List of the English College of 
St. Omers, 1592-1762', Revue de Litterature Comparde, xvii 
( 1937 ), 355 - 75 . 

- ‘Notes on the St. Omers College Theatre', Philological 

Quarterly , xvii (1938), 225-39. 

Newport was a Jesuit of the Jesuit College for English boys at 
St. Omers. He wrote the unnamed play recorded below. 

A Tragedy (13 August 1641) 

At the Jesuit College for English boys at St. Omers, an unnamed 
tragedy by Maurice Newport, S.J., was performed for Distribu¬ 
tion (principal prize day), 13 August 1641. (McCabe, ‘Play-List’, 

p- 367) 

JOHN NICOLS (Nicholas, Nicholes, Nichols) 
c. 1617-<45 

The only record of a play by a man named Nicols is found in an 
entry in the Senior Bursar's Accounts of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge (see below, under the play), apparently indicating the per¬ 
formance of the play at Trinity in 1639-40. 

The only men with a name like Nicols (Nichols, Nicholas, 
Nicholson) who might have been at Trinity in 1639-40 are John 
Nicholas or Nicholes and Ciprian Nicholls. Ciprian matriculated as 
a sizar from Trinity in the Easter term, 1633, the son of William 
Nicholls of Witham, Essex. He received his B. A. in 1636/7. Nothing 
more is known of him, and there is no good reason to think that 
he was still at Trinity 1639-40. [Alumni Cantab . iii. 254.) 

Rather more likely to have been the author of the play is John 
Nicholes or Nicholas. A King’s Scholar at Westminster, he was 
elected to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1635, admitted pensioner 
14 May 1635 and Scholar, 1636. He received his B.A. in 1638/9 
and his M.A. in 1642. In 1640 he became a Fellow of Trinity; 
(811504 4) h h 
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he was expelled by the Parliamentary Visitors 8 April 1644. 
(Alumni Cantab, iii. 254; Record of Old Westminsters , ii. 690; and 
John Walker, Sufferings of the Clergy [1714], ii. 160-1.) According 
to Innes, John Nicholas received his first payment as a Fellow 
of Trinity in 1642 and his last in 1645. (H. McLeod Innes, Fellows 
of Trinity College , Cambridge [1941], p. 32.) This man must have 
been the ‘Nichols' to whom Abraham Cowley (q.v.)—himself 
soon to become a Scholar of Trinity and to take his degree in the 
year of 'Nicols* play—addressed ‘An Answer to an Invitation to 
Cambridge' while he was still at Westminster; presumably they 
had been friends at school. The poem was published in the section 
called Sylva which was appended to the second edition of Poetical 
Blossoms , 1636. It begins: 

Nichols, my better selfe, forbeare, 

For if thou telst what Cambridge pleasures are. 

The Schoole-boyes sinne will light on me, 

I shall in mind at least a Truant bee. 

Of course all the friends of literary boys are not necessarily writers 
too, but the conjunction of names, colleges, and dates is highly 
suggestive. 


Unnamed Comedy (1639-40) 

(Lost) 

The play is known only from the record of expenses for the 
performance at Trinity College, Cambridge, in the Senior Bursar's 
accounts: 

1639-1640 

Extraordinaries 

Paid to M r Croyden by y® appoyntment of the 
Master for defraying y® Charges of S r Nicols his 
Comedy xij 11 xiij s xj d 

(Malone Society Collections, 11. ii. 174.) 

Presumably this play was presented by the college in Trinity 
hall, but there is no other record of it. There is nothing to associate 
the name Nicols with any extant play, and nothing to suggest 
what the title may have been. 

JOHN OGILBY (Ogilvie, Ogilvy) 

1600-76 

Aubrey, John. Brief Lives , ed. Andrew Clark, 2 vols. (1898), ii. 
99-105. 
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Stevenson, Allan H. ‘James Shirley and the Actors at the Fir$t 

Irish Theater*, Mod. Phil, xl (1942), 147-60. 

Stockwell, La Tourette. Dublin Theatres and Theatre Customs 

(1637-1820) (1938), pp. 1-33 et passim. 

Wood, Anthony k. A thence Oxonienses , Bliss, ed., 4 vols. (1813-20), 

iii. 740-4. 

John Ogilby was a jack-of-all-trades—dancing-master, secre¬ 
tary, theatre builder and manager, playwright, government offi¬ 
cial, translator, scholar, poet, engraver, and publisher; the writing 
of a play was probably only an incidental activity. Most of the 
information about him was collected by Anthony k Wood, who 
says that he was born near Edinburgh about 17 November 1600. 
(Aubrey [op. cit. ii. 99] said that Ogilby would not tell where he 
was born.) The boy is said to have earned money as a child to get 
his father released from an imprisonment for debt, and later to 
have apprenticed himself to a dancing-master named Draper in 
Gray’s Inn Lane. (Wood, iii. 740; Aubrey, ii. 100.) As an appren¬ 
tice he took pupils, made enough to buy out his apprenticeship, 
and began teaching on his own account. Aubrey says that John 
Lacy, the player, became Ogilby’s dancing apprentice. (Op. cit. ii. 
101.) In dancing at the Duke of Buckingham's masque Ogilby 
injured his leg and was lame for the rest of his life. At an unknown 
date he became dancing-master to the children of Thomas Went¬ 
worth, and, presumably in this capacity, went to Ireland in the 
entourage of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Just when Ogilby turned his attention to theatrical affairs in 
Ireland is not clear. Various dates from 1634 to 1637 have been 
given. (Stockwell, op. cit., pp. 1-3 and notes.) Miss Stockwell has 
found a copy of Ogilby’s patent of 1661, which recites his earlier 
grant: 

... Whereas John Ogilby gentleman was heretofore by Instrumente 
of the hand and seale of Thomas late Earle of Strafford then deputie 
of our said Kingdome of Ireland bearing date at Dublin the Eight and 
twentieth day of February in the yeare of our lord one thousand sixe 
hundred thirtie and seaven nominated and appointed Master of the 
Revelle in and through our said Kingdome of Ireland and in pursuance 
thereof he did at his owne greate coste and charges as wee are informed 
erect a publick Theater in our Cittie of Dublin.. .. (Stockwell, op. cit., 
p. 2, from Public Record MS. C. 66/2995 Charles II, pt. 40, No. 37.) 

The construction of the St. Werburgh Street Theatre could have 
either preceded or followed this grant, but it would certainly have 
been more prudent on Ogilby’s part to get the grant first, and 
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Stevenson (op. cit., p. 147, n. 1) suggests that the theatre opened 
about Michaelmas 1637. 

In a petition of 1661 Ogilby speaks of his 'great preparations 
and disbursements in building a new theatre, stocking and bring¬ 
ing over a company of actors and musicians and settling them 
in Dublin ’. (C.S.P., Ireland , i66g-yo t Addenda, pp. 416-17.) 
Dr. Allan H. Stevenson has suggested that it was James Shirley 
who collected the actors for him. (Op. cit.) Certainly Shirley left 
England for Ireland at about this time and eventually became 
Ogilby's principal dramatist in his new Dublin theatre in St. Wer- 
burgh Street. The friendship between these two men was appar¬ 
ently a long one, for Ogilby wrote verses for Shirley's Royal 
Master , 1638, and his Via ad Latinam, 1649; Shirley wrote verses 
for Ogilby’s Fables of Aesop , 1651, and Anthony k Wood says 
(op. cit. iii. 742) that about 1654 Ogilby learned Greek from 
David Whitford, usher in Shirley’s school. 

Ogilby’s theatre, according to his petition of 1661 (loc. cit.), 
'fell to utter ruin by the calamities of those times’, and he said 
he 'thereby lost at least 2,000/’. He is said to have been ship¬ 
wrecked on his return voyage to England. After his return his series 
of translations began to appear. His publishing activities began 
after the Restoration; he was entrusted with the 'poetical’ part 
of the coronation of Charles II, and he published a description of 
the coronation and of Charles’s procession through London. 

In 1661 he got another patent as Master of the Revels in Ireland 
in competition with Sir William Davenant, and he built another 
theatre. (See Stockwell, op. cit., pp. 23-33.) 

Ogilby returned to London and established another publishing 
enterprise which was wiped out in the fire of 1666, he says with a 
loss of £ 3,000. Undismayed, he set up another printing-house, 
used the title,' the King’s Cosmographer and Geographic Printer’, 
and issued a number of handsome folios and maps with engravings 
by Hollar and others. He died in September 1676, and was buried 
at St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. 


The Merchant of Dublin (?) 

(Lost) 

Nothing is known of this play, save Aubrey’s statement, 'He 
wrote a play at Dublin, call’d The Merchant of Dublin , never 
printed'. (Brief Lives , ed. Clark, ii. 102.) Since Ogilby built two 
theatres in Dublin, one in the late thirties and another after the 
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Restoration, his Merchant of Dublin could have been prepared 
for either. 

CORBET OWEN 

Since this man was not bom until 1646, according to the D.N.B., 
and since the only record of a play by him is Hazlitt's notice of a 
manuscript [Manual, p. 172) that no one else has ever noted, he 
need not be included here. 

JOHN PALLIN 

? - ? 

The report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission on the manu¬ 
scripts of John Tollemache of Helmingham Hall, Suffolk, says 
that the collection of seventeenth-century manuscripts contains a 
play by John Pallin, Chancellor of the Church of Lincoln, and that 
' After the Epilogue is a Poem addressed to the then Countess of 
Dysart'. Nothing more is known of the man or the play. (Hist. 
MSS. Com., First Report, Appendix, p. 61.) 

PHILIP PARSONS 
Atalanta 

See The Elizabethan Stage , iv. 373. 

WILLIAM PEAPS 
?-? 

William Peaps, the alleged author of Love in Its Ecstasy , is a 
ghostly figure. The play was published with no author named 
on the title-page or in the address to the reader. In the lists of 
Rogers and Ley and of Archer in 1656 the title is given without 
author, but in 1661 Francis Kirkman listed: * Peaps. Love in 
it's Extasie. P.' (See Greg, A List of Masques , Pageants, &c., p. 
lxxxv.) Dr. Greg says that * the addition of the Christian name is 
apparently due to Chetwood, and is therefore to be accepted with 
caution'. (Pastoral Poetry & Pastoral Drama, p. 365, n. 1.) 

The title-page says that the anonymous author was a student at 
Eton. The only Peaps to be found in the Eton Registers under any 
spelling I can think of is: 'Pepys 1634 (3) - 1634 (4). Commensal 
at the 2nd table. Eton Commensals. * (Sir Wasey Sterry, The Eton 
College Register 1441-1698 , p. 264.) Though such a meagre record 
adds no information, it does suggest that Kirkman possibly knew 
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whereof he spoke, since it shows that there was a Pepys at Eton 
at a time not unlikely for the composition of the Etonian Love in 
Its Ecstasy . A Thomas Pepys received his B.A. from Cambridge in 
1644-5, M.A. 1648, and had a later career at both universities, 
but though these dates are tempting, Thomas entered Cambridge 
from Westminster. {Alumni Oxon. iii. 1145.) Though Pepys is a 
rather common name at Cambridge in the seventeenth century, 
no man of the name is said to have entered from Eton. 

Love in Its Ecstasy {c. 1634 ?) 

1649. Love In it's Extasie: Or, The large Prerogative. A kind of 

Royall Pastorall written long since, by a Gentleman, Student at 

AZton , and now published . . . 1649. 

The * written long since 1 of the title-page suggests composition 
before 1642, and the wording of the rest of the statement seems to 
indicate that the play was written while the author was a student 
at Eton. This is also the implication of the statement in the address 
‘To the Reader', presumably written by the publisher: 

It is inoffensive all, soft as the milkie dayes it was written in, for 
although it appeares now so late before you like a winter blossome in the 
middle of a boysterous and ill-boding season, yet this Interlude was long 
since the early recreation of a Gentleman not fully Seventeene, and those 
times admitted but of small distempers, or those yeares but little judge¬ 
ment to discerne them. 

If these implications are valid, and if Francis Kirkman had reason 
for his statement that the play was by ‘Peaps', the composition 
date was probably around 1634, the date of the only recorded 
entry about a seventeenth-century Pepys at Eton. Such shaky 
evidence gives one no confidence. 

The juvenile character of the play is consistent with the state¬ 
ments of schoolboy composition. Greg says that the plot ‘is appar¬ 
ently original, and, considered as a romance, would do no small 
credit to its youthful author'. {Pastoral Poetry & Pastoral Drama , 
p. 3^6-) 


THOMAS PESTELL 

l6l3-90 

There were two Thomas Pestells, father and son, both B.A. and 
M.A. of Queens' College, Cambridge, and both in turn vicar of 
Packington in Leicestershire. Each has been named as the author 
of Versipellis . Since the father took his degrees in 1605/6 and 
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1609 and is not known to have been a Fellow of Queens*, it seems 
to me unlikely that he should have been the author of the play 
produced by the college almost certainly in 1631/2 when the son 
was an undergraduate. It should be noted, however, that the 
father was a man of known literary accomplishments and the son 
was not. (See Hannah Buchan, ed., The Poems of Thomas Pestell 
[1940], pp. xxiv-lvi.) 

The son was baptized at Cole-Orton, in Leicestershire, 2 May 
1613. (Ibid., p. xxxii.) He matriculated as a pensioner from Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1628, but in the same year he migrated to 
Queens’, his father’s college, from which he proceeded B.A. in 
1632/3 and M.A. in 1636. On 13 March 1643/4 he was instituted at 
his father's parish of Packington, but he was ejected in 1646. In 
this year father and son were tried before the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee for Leicestershire on a number of charges, including hunting 
with beagles and hounds, and, for the son, drunkenness and unpaid 
tavern scores. After the Restoration it was the father and not 
the son, as Alumni Cantabrigienses has it, who became rector of 
Lutterworth and confrater of Wyggeston Hospital in Leicester. 
The son was rector of Markfield, Leicestershire, from 1677 to 1690, 
in which year he died. (Alumni Cantab . iii. 350, and Buchan, op, 
cit., Introduction and Appendix B, passim .) 

It is possible that Thomas Pestell, jun., is responsible for more of 
the manuscript verse attributed to his father than Versipellis . The 
poem entitled ‘ Replie to M r Randolls verses on the losse of his 
finger’ concerns the notorious event in the life of Thomas Ran¬ 
dolph, a generally admired graduate and Fellow of Trinity during 
the first few years of young Pestell’s Cambridge residence. The 
accident was widely noticed at Cambridge, and it seems some¬ 
what more likely that the young undergraduate would have joined 
in the popular Cambridge rag than his father. In the same way, 
the poem, ‘Valedict: to M r W: & M r Thr. 1637’, sounds like a 
student’s farewell and is dated the year after Thomas Pestell the 
younger took his M.A. Miss Buchan’s remark on the similarity of 
the hands of father and son is relevant in this connexion. (Op. cit., 
pp. xxii-xxiii.) 

Which, if either, of the Thomas Pestells is referred to in the 
following record from the Subscription Book of Queens’ College 
(1637-8 ?) I do not know: 

M r Pestils horse 27 nights at 8<* y« night o 18 o 

for oates 3 bushels and half, & halfe pecke o 12 1 

his mans horse 8<* 8 

(Malone Society Collections , n. ii (1923), 192.) 
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Versipellis (1631/2?) 

(Lost) 

The play is lost. Its existence is known from a statement of 
J. Nichols in his History and Antiquities of the County of Leicester 
(iii. 927): 

By the favour of one of his immediate descendants I have now 
before me a volume of MS Poems by Mr. Pestell; among which is a 
Latin comedy, dated 1631, under the title of ‘Versipellis*; which 
appears to have been acted (probably at Cambridge) by the following 
gentlemen. . . . The scene is at Antwerp . 

The cast given by Nichols from the manuscript is printed by 
Moore Smith with the dates of the degrees of the actors. (College 
Plays , pp. 85-86.) Since all the members of the cast were Queens’ 
College men, it is evident that the play was produced by that 
college. It is notable that ten of the members of this cast are also 
listed in the cast for Hausted's Rival Friends , acted by men of 
Queens' before the King and Queen on 19 March 1631/2 and that 
all but one are given the same academic rank in each cast—evidence 
that the two performances must be very close together in date. 
Robert Allen and Thomas Carlisle, who are called Dominus in the 
Versipellis cast, received their B.A. degrees in 1631/2; John Flote 
and Richard Overton of the cast did not matriculate until 1631. 
Three men who received their M.A. degrees in 1632 are called 'M r ' 
in both casts, apparently antedating the degrees. The cast of 
Versipellis confirms, therefore, the date which Nichols saw on the 
manuscript—1631, perhaps referring to 1631/2, just after Allen 
and Carlisle had received their B.A. degrees. If this is true, the 
play was acted in the same season as Randolph's Jealous Lovers 
and Hausted's Rival Friends (q.v.). That there were three plays 
prepared for the royal visit of this season instead of only the two 
by Randolph and Hausted is stated by John Pory, who wrote to 
Sir Thomas Puckering on 23 February 1631/2: 

Now it is current in every mans mouth that the Kings journey into 
Scotland is putt off till another year. But on Tuesday his Majesty 
carried the Queene a pleasanter voiage, namely from hence to Theo¬ 
balds, thence to Royston, so on to Cambridge (where three Comedies 
are provided for their entertainment) and lastly to Newmarket, where 
their Majesties doe stay till a fortnight before Easter, and then do 
return. (Sir Henry Ellis, ed., Original Letters Illustrative of English 
History , Second Series, iii. 267.) 

The statement in the D.N.B., * He [i.e. Thomas Pestell, jun.] rather 
than his father seems to have written a Latin comedy, entitled 
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"Versipellis”, which was acted at Cambridge in 1638', is clearly 
wrong as to date, for between 1632 and 1635 eight of the men 
in the cast received degrees beyond those by which they are 
designated in the cast. 


JOHN POOLE 

A ghost name, apparently raised by a misreading of an entry 
in the Stationers* Register. Sir Edmund Chambers concludes his 1 
account of Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany: 

It must be observed that no critic has noticed the S.R. ascription to 
John Poole, which may quite well be the origin of Kirkman's * Peele\ 
Who John Poole was, I do not know. (Elizabethan Stage , iv. 3.) 

• 

But the reading of the entry of Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany in 
the Stationers' Register, 9 September 1653, is ‘by Iohn [sic] Peele'. 
(Greg, Bibliography , i. 60.) See Anon., Alphonsus, Emperor of 
Germany . 


FRANCIS QUARLES 
1592-1644 

Grosart, Alexander B., ed. The Complete Works in Prose and 
Verse of Francis Quhrles (Chertsey Worthies' Library), 3 vols. 
(1880-1), i, pp. ix-xciv. 

Haight, Gordon S. ‘Francis Quarles', T.L.S. , n April 1935, 
p. 244. 

- ‘Francis Quarles in Ireland’, T.L.S. , 17 October 1935, 

p. 652. 

-‘Francis Quarles in the Civil War', R.E.S. xii (1936), 147-64. 

Nethercot, Arthur H. ‘The Literary Legend of Francis Quarles', 
Mod . Phil, xx (1923), 225-40. 

Quarles, Ursula. ‘A Short Relation Of The Life and Death of M r . 
Francis Quarles, by Vrsula Quarles, his sorrowfull Widow', in 
Solomons Recantation, Entituled Ecclesiastes , Paraphrased (1645), 
A 2-A 4 v . 

Though Francis Quarles is a figure of some significance as a 
writer of pious works and particularly of a very popular collection 
of emblems, his dramatic importance is slight. The man was 
baptized at Romford, Essex, 8 May 1592, the third son of James 
Quarles of Stewards, formerly Clerk of the Green Cloth and 
surveyor-general of victuals for the Navy to Queen Elizabeth. 
(Grosart, op. cit., i, pp. ix-xii.) Young Francis was at Christ's 
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College, Cambridge, by 1605, and received the degree of B.A. in 
1608/9. (Grosart, op. cit., i, pp. xvii-xviii, and Alumni Cantab. 
iii. 411.) He went from Cambridge to Lincoln's Inn. It has often 
been said, on the authority of the memoir written by his wife, 
that Quarles was cup-bearer to the future Queen of Bohemia, but 
Professor Haight found out that he was not, though he did go to 
Heidelberg with her in the train of the Earl of Arundel in 1613 and 
returned in the train of Viscount Lisle. (T.L.S., n April 1935.) 

In May 1618 Quarles married Ursula Woodgate, of St. Andrews, 
Holbom, who wrote a memoir of him for Solomon*s Recantation 
in 1645, immediately after his death. Quarles's first publication 
appeared in 1620; it was a paraphrase of the Book of Jonah, 
called A Feast Jot Worms. For several years Quarles was secre¬ 
tary to James Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh, and his long poem, 
Argalus and Parthenia, has an epistle dated Dublin, 4 March 
1628(79]. Some confusion has been caused by the misprinting of 
this date as 1621 in the 1647 edition. Professor Haight thinks that 
Quarles did not go to Ireland as Ussher's secretary until 1626; his 
evidence seems to be good that Quarles returned from Ireland in 
the winter of 1629-30. (T.L.S., 17 October 1935.) 

Of Quarles's other publications, the most notable are Emblems , 
1635, said to be the most popular book of verse of the seventeenth 
century (G. S. Haight, ‘The Sources of Quarles's Emblems*, 
Library , Fourth Series, xvi [1935], 188), and Enchiridion , 1640, 
the most popular book of aphorisms. 

On 4 February 1639/40 (Haight, R.E.S. xii [1936], 162), 
Quarles became Chronologer to the City of London in succession 
to Thomas Middleton and Ben Jonson! In a petition after his 
death his widow says that among the unpublished manuscripts he 
left behind him was A Chronicle of the Citty of London. (Ibid.) Some 
sort of association seems to have existed between Quarles and the 
family of Sir Thomas Barrington, for Professor Haight says that 
one member of the family had been godfather to Quarles, and he 
has found in the family accounts at Hatfield Broad Oak records of 
three payments to him in 1640, one of them concerning a comedy, 
which he suggests was The Virgin Widow. (Ibid., pp. 147-8 and 
T.L.S., 17 October 1935.) 

After the beginning of the wars Quarles published a series of 
Royalist and moderate pamphlets. Possibly in connexion with 
these he was the subject of some sort of persecution, which his 
widow said in her memoir was the cause of his death, 8 September 
1644. (Ursula Quarles's account, reprinted by Grosart, op. cit., i, 
pp. xxii-xxiii.) 
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Collected Edition 

1880-1. The Complete Works in Prose and Verse of Francis Quarles , 
ed. Alexander B. Grosart (Chertsey Worthies* Library), 3 vols. 

The Virgin Widow (Written 1641-2 ? Acted > 1649) 

Haight, Gordon S. ‘Francis Quarles in the Civil War*, R.E.S. xii 
(1936), 147-50. 

Harbage, Alfred. Cavalier Drama (1936), pp. 120-1. 

1649. The Virgin Widow. A Comedie. Written by Fra: Quarles 
... M DC xlix. t 

1656. [Another edition.] 

This comedy was printed with an address by the Stationer 
(R. Royston) to the reader: 

Th is Enterlude, to sweeten the brackish distempers of a deluded age , 
is here (curteous Reader) to thy judicious view freely offered: having been 
sometimes at Chelsie privately A cted {by a company of young Gentlemen) 
with good approvement. . . . 

Jt is confest, that this Dramatick Poem was M r Quarles his very first 
Assay in that kind: yet shalt thou collect by this Piece, that He knew as 
well to be delightfully facetious , as divinely serious. 

The performance of the young gentlemen at Chelsea perhaps 
occurred after the theatres had been closed, and it could have 
taken place shortly before publication, but the allusions in v. 1 
indicate composition several years earlier. In this irrelevant scene 
Doctor Artesio discusses with two pages the health of two ladies 
whose urine has been brought to him for analysis. The patients are 
Lady Temple (the Church of England) and Lady Albion (England), 
and the conversation is devoted to the current ills of Church and 
State. Lady Albion is apt to speak idly: ‘when the Fit takes her, 
she speaks never a word of sense: she talks of nothing but Bishops, 
and Petitions, and I can*t tell what ’. The passage evidently alludes 
to the Root-and-Branch Bill and petition and the Bishops* Ex¬ 
clusion Bills and petitions of 1640-1. Since the King signed the 
Bishops* Exclusion Bill 13 February 1641/2, the lines would 
appear gradually to lose their force after that event. (Gardiner, 
History , vols. ix and x, passim.) Lady Albion 

took advice of a Scottish Doctor, but she is not much the better for 
him: He drew a great deale of money from her Ladiship, who is now 
fame to give him money to be rid on him. 
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The allusion to the Scottish army in the north and events of 
1639-41 would seem most apt (Gardiner, History , vols. Lx and x, 
passim) since later Scottish entanglements after the Solemn League 
and Covenant are rather too late to have been intended by Quarles, 
who died in September 1644. A further recommendation of Doctor 
Artesio that Lady Albion' use Moderation in her Exercises, where¬ 
in she might not be forc'd to lift her armes too neare her head', 
would seem pointless after Edgehill, 23 October 1642. 

The allusions in the diagnosis of Lady Temple's ills, with their 
references to advisers from among artisans and 'men of mean 
quality* and 'unsanctified Mechanicks’, to breaking down of glass 
windows, and to objections to the liturgy would fit events of 
1639-41 well enough. The page's report that Lady Temple has 
had 'Some Doctors of very good worth, but this Rabble jeers 
them, and laughs them out of doors' seems to refer to the peti¬ 
tions against the bishops and perhaps to the mob jeering at the 
bishops as they entered the House of Lords and the subsequent 
riot in December 1641. (See ibid. x. 117.) The most specific 
allusions, which refer to Lady Temple's journey three years before 
to Canterbury where she took a surfeit of 'Duck' and to her 
subsequent purging of her ‘Canterbury Duck', I cannot interpret, 
unless the purging was the imprisonment of Laud, 1 March 1640/1. 
(ibid. ix. 297-8.) Altogether, 1641-2 seems the most likely 
year for the composition of the play, though whether the young 
men of Chelsea acted it then or later, there is no way of deter¬ 
mining. 

The conclusion that the play was probably written in 1641-2 
does not agree with Professor Haight's date of 1640. (Loc. cit.) It 
seems to me that he is unduly influenced by the entry in the ac¬ 
count book of the Barringtons at Hatfield Broad Oak, apparently 
entered shortly after 24 August 1640 (ibid., p. 148): 

Item to y e Messenger y* came from M r Quarles con- 
cemeing the Comedy. 00 oi 6. 

Of course this entry could concern The Virgin Widow , but it is so 
indefinite that it could also concern any comedy by Quarles or 
anybody else. Perhaps an explanation of the precise meaning of 
the journey to Canterbury which Lady Temple took three years 
before would prove Professor Haight right in his date, but in the 
meantime I cannot think that the 'great deale of money' paid by 
Lady Albion to the Scots can refer to anything before the agree¬ 
ment of 3 February 1640/1 to pay them £300,000 (Gardiner, ix. 
272) or that the wild talk of 'Bishops, and Petitions' refers to 
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events before the Root-and-Branch activities of December 1640 
and 1640/1. (Ibid., pp. 247 ff.) 

In his edition of Mildmay Fane's Candy Restored (.Materials for 
the Study of Old English Drama [1938], pp. 39-40), Dr. Clifford 
Leech notes a similarity between scene 9 of that play, which is 
dated 12 February 1640/1, and v. 1 of this, and he concludes that 
Fane borrowed from Quarles because Fane's version seems the 
more fantastic. The logic is not impeccable, and it seems to me 
that the resemblance between the two scenes has been exag¬ 
gerated. In each a doctor analyses the urine of ladies brought by 
their pages; in each the ladies represent countries or churches; 
and in each the ills noted are allegorical as well as the patients. I 
find no verbal borrowing, and I doubt very much that the idea 
was original with either man. 

This allegorical treatment of Doctor Artesio and his patients in 
v. 1 has led to statements that the entire play is an allegory. If 
so, the allegorical treatment is very contradictory and has baffled 
me. Certainly Haight must be wrong in saying (op. cit., p. 148) 
that ‘Dr. Artesio represents the Church of England'. Dr. Artesio 
is a very slippery character throughout, who confesses his dis¬ 
honest practices in 1. 2 and v. 2, and is imprisoned for his sins 
at the end of the play with small ado. Quarles recognized some 
ecclesiastical abuses, but Doctor Artesio does not represent them. 

The Virgin Widow is not a good play, but it is less incompetent 
than one would expect from a theatrically inexperienced writer 
like Quarles. The dialogue is clear and the action intelligible— 
which is more than can be said for a number of the plays of 
Quarles's literary contemporaries. 





